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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Indianapolis General Sessions 


UNDEVELOPED OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


By Mary Loutsz ALEXANDER, Director 
Bibliographical Planning Committee, Philadelphia 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HEN I was invited to make the ‘‘key- 

note address,’’ I knew that was far too 

pretentious a title for what I would 
have to say today. Instead, I should like to 
consider certain library problems and to make a 
few suggestions that all of us might do to im- 
prove our service to our clientele and our com- 
munities. I was chosen probably because of the 
unique opportunity I have had for the past year 
to study the library facilities and needs of a 
great metropolitan center and to help suggest a 
plan for integrating library resources so as to 
give better service to the community. 

I wish there were time to tell you in detail 
about this library project in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia was, of course, the center of cul- 
ture in the early days and it might claim to have 
been the cradle of the library profession. The 
Library Company which Benjamin Franklin 
founded in 1731 was the first subscription li- 
brary in the country. The Junto, which Franklin 
had organized in 1727 as a ‘‘group for mutual 
improvement,’’ later became the famous Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society which still has one of 
the finest libraries in the country. In 1740 
Benjamin Franklin founded a school which later 
grew into the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the library in that University with its many 
special collections and departments is now a 
gfeat treasure-house serving Philadelphia and 
scholars everywhere. Other important libraries, 
still in existence, were started in those early 
years in Philadelphia. 

This third largest city in the United States 
now has more than 200 individual libraries. It 
has particularly strong college and university 
libraries and famous collections in the fields of 
history, religion, medicine, music and law. 
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About four years ago Philadelphia began to 
pioneer in library work by organizing a union 
library catalogue. This was one of the earliest of 
the regional catalogues and is now the largest, 
containing nearly four million cards and cover- 
ing the holdings of 150 libraries. It is faced with 
the problem of finding a permanent home and 
of developing new services to the community at 
a time when the University of Pennsylvania is 
planning for a new library building. The Uni- 
versity offered to house that Catalogue and to 
develop a bibliographical center for the com- 
munity, when it is known what is needed. This 
idea for a research center interested the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York sufficiently for it to 
appropriate $20,000 to make a survey and a 
plan, and our Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee has worked more than a year collecting 
valuable information. A report will later be 
printed and available to everyone interested. 

I, personally, have been in 60 libraries in the 
last year and have conducted a series of confer- 
ences with groups of librarians chosen according 
to their subject interest. We have surveyed the 
important library literature for the past ten 
years covering the field of cooperative experi- 
ments, and what I have to say today is based on 
this year’s work. While our emphasis has been 
on local problems, I believe that Philadelphia is 
typical enough of other large cities, so that the 
findings will be of interest to librarians every- 
where. 

I am assuming that the majority of you here 
today are in about the same situation that I 
was, when I began work in Philadelphia. I had 
been interested in one field of library work and 
in one company. I had kept closely in touch 
with the Special Libraries Association, but I 
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had not been particularly conscious of develop- 
ments or trends in the library profession as a 
whole. I have come to believe that this inde- 
pendence or isolation, this lack of personal inter- 
est or obligation on the part of librarians, is one 
very real reason why there has not been greater 
progress in the library profession. I wonder if 
most of you agree with me that there have 
been sadly few constructive changes in the 
library world in the last twenty-five years? Is 
that not strange when so much is happening in 
the world and libraries are supposed to reflect 
and serve all interests? When I ask people to 
name what they consider the important library 
developments, I get various answers. One an- 
swer is the use of microphotography. But this 
has not yet affected a sufficient number of li- 
braries to have made any great change in our 
work. Others answer the growth of union li- 
brary catalogues. But again too few of these 
have yet been organized in the United States. 
Some people mention regional planning. 

I like to think that the whole special library 
movement may be the most vital development. 
Certainly this is the age of specialization, but 
the large general libraries either have been 
unable or unwilling to recognize trends and to 
adapt themselves to present conditions. Our 
contribution is practical service and the supply- 
ing of specialized information. We specialize 
not so much in subject matter, perhaps, as in the 
type of materials which we, more than other 
librarians, have learned so well to organize and 
put to work. I refer, of course, to the ephemeral 
materials, documents, reports and clippings. 
We have pioneered, too, in our techniques, not 
in the application of them so much as in our 
shortcuts and the elimination of red tape and 
antiquated methods. 

However, I do not think we can be elated nor 
even complacent over our achievements, be- 
cause there is still so much to do. What are some 
of these undeveloped opportunities and what is 
happening elsewhere? Although I have been 
deeply involved in the study of library coopera- 
tion, I do not claim that cooperation is the 
answer to every maiden’s prayer. The coopera- 
tive Movement is a term given to library activi- 
ties in various parts of the world and these fall 
into a rather distinct pattern. The steps in a 
cooperative movement are usually: (1) to survey 
the resources of an area; (2) to organize a union 
library catalogue covering those resources; (3) 
to encourage libraries to specialize in given fields 
and not duplicate in the purchase of expensive or 
less-used materials; (4) to further that speciali- 
zation program by setting up principles of coop- 
erative buying; (5) to enlarge greatly the prac- 
tice of inter-library loan; (6) to establish a 
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depository library for duplicate files of periodj- 
cals, documents and seldom-used books; (7) to 
cooperate in various technical library processes 
such as centralized ordering, cataloguing, index. 
ing, binding and the issuing of joint accession 
lists; (8) to develop a bibliographical center to 
provide the machinery for carrying out the 
activities just mentioned. Later I want to dis- 
cuss each of these steps briefly. 

First let me point out, that Europe has been 
far ahead of the United States in such develop- 
ments. Probably England has led with its nine 
regional public library systems served by the 
great National Central Library. For a long time 
Germany as well as Switzerland and France 
have had union catalogues and bibliographical 
centers. Denmark has carried specialization to 
an unusual degree, and Norway has been es- 
pecially successful in its cooperative techniques, 
They pioneered, I believe, in their binding proj- 
ect and in the preparation of catalogue cards 
and book pockets, which are supplied with 
copies of new books when they are purchased. 
Brussels has been the home of the International 
Institute for Documentation and has the nearest 
approach to an international union library 
catalogue with fifteen million cards. Anyone 
interested in library developments abroad 
should read Pafford'’s Library Cooperation in 
Europe. One wonders, of course, what terrible 
things may already have happened to those 
libraries and to the fine work which is being 
done abroad. 

The United States has been slow in developing 
library cooperation. Some reasons advanced for 
this have been our great distances and the fact 
that libraries here have been relatively prosper- 
ous. The recent developments in the South, 
where library facilities are far from adequate, 
would perhaps bear out this latter theory. Our 
““history’’ however, dates as far back as 1902 
when President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
was advocating a storage warehouse. In 1907 
the Crerar and Newberry libraries in Chicago 
were defining their fields of interest, exchanging 
books, and agreeing to develop centers for 
different types of research, one in the humani- 
ties and the other in science. In New York the 
cooperation and consolidation of the Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations made possible 
the great New York Public Library. 

Anyone interested in the present cooperative 
developments in this country should study par- 
ticularly the activities in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where three universities have decided to have 
one joint library. In New Orleans Tulane Uni- 
versity and the Howard Memorial Library have 
planned one library in one building, and yet 
maintain their separate identities. Duke Uni- 
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versity and the University of North Carolina, 
which are located only nine miles apart, have 
worked out an exceptionally close cooperative 
program. 

The Pacific Northwest has been very pro- 
gressive, particularly in regard to the state- 
controlled libraries in Oregon, which have 
consolidated many of their mechanical processes 
as well as services. Westchester, New York, now 
has a definite cooperative movement for the 
forty libraries in that County, which includes 
a union library catalogue of their holdings. 
I believe Denver, Colorado, had the first biblio- 
graphical center in the country. Western Re- 
serve and other libraries in Cleveland have 
organized a union library catalogue and have 
accomplished much. There is little doubt that 
the cooperative movement is here to stay. 


Liprary SURVEYS 


More interesting than the localities involved, 
are the types of cooperative activities. So let 
me touch briefly on the various steps in the 
pattern to which I referred. First, consider the 
library survey. At the present time there is 
almost an epidemic of surveys in the library 
world. Such surveys can be of technical proces- 
ses; of administrative and personnel problems; 
of financial matters and tax support; of the use 
of libraries as reflected in circulation statistics; 
of library resources, which is the type that has 
been of greatest interest to us in Philadelphia. 
Surveys may be made by the staff or by head 
librarians; by outside experts, who are paid to 
visit a given library and analyze its problems; 
or by specially sponsored civic or other groups. 

Most surveys aim to find out how good a 
library is. While it is easy to analyze separate 
phases of library operation, it is almost impossi- 
ble to measure the relation of the various fac- 
tors, and yet that is what makes a library good. 
The finest collection on a given subject is of no 
use unless it is kept up-to-date. A valuable 
up-to-date collection is useless unless it is well 
catalogued and has a good reference staff to put 
the books to work. Finally, unless the library is 
used, neither the collection nor the upkeep is 
worth while. 

In our study of library literature we have 
found many good surveys of public libraries but 
relatively little has been done for research 
libraries or the reference departments of public 
libraries. Also I have been discouraged over the 
results of some surveys. After reading excellent 
reports, we have frequently written to librari- 
ans asking what has come out of the recommen- 
dations and, in too many cases, there have been 
no tangible results. Of what use to spend time 
and money, if librarians mean only to talk about 
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developments and then settle down into their 
time-honored grooves and take no progressive 
steps? 

A very good new book has just come off the 
press called The Library Survey, written by Mr. 
E. W. McDiarmid, Jr. This book is especially 
timely because better techniques for surveys are 
badly needed. Most of the surveys of resources 
are made by checking basic lists of books, such 
as Mudge, or the Standard Catalogue for Libraries, 
or the Shaw List of Books for College Libraries. 
Such a purely numerical check seems unsatis- 
factory, because it gives no real picture of the 
quality of the library and, of course, takes into 
consideration none of its service factors. Some 
formula must be found to evaluate a library's 
holdings in relation to other libraries in the 
area as well as to show the relative importance 
of the special collections within the library 
itself. 

In Philadelphia, because our staff is small 
and our time short and because we could not 
wait to form committees or prepare elaborate 
questionnaires, I visited all of the major li- 
braries in the area. I did not have a formal list of 
questions, but instead invited librarians to talk 
about their problems and describe their special 
collections. Later I wrote short reports on the 
library's holdings and included my general im- 
pression of the progressiveness of each library. 
Undoubtedly this subjective approach is open to 
many criticisms, chief of which is, that no one 
person can properly evaluate research materials 
in various fields. To remedy this in the case of 
the largest research center in Philadelphia, we 
enlisted the aid of faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Eighty-five experts at 
the University made a realistic appraisal and 
study of the library material in their fields. The 
result has been published within the last few 
months entitled A Faculty Survey of the University 
of Pennsylvania Libraries. At the risk of seeming 
to advertise this book, I suggest that it might 
be helpful to all of you as a check on your re- 
search materials in various fields. These college 
professors were as honest about their lacks as 
about their holdings and included many li- 
braries in Philadelphia other than those of the 
University. 

We special librarians realize the great value of 
having expert judgment on the important re- 
search materials and I hope that this Associa- 
tion can further the preparation of surveys 
similar to that of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. S.L.A. can claim some small credit in the 
field of surveys, because of our national and 
chapter directories, our union lists of informa- 
tion services and of periodicals and our two or 
three library manuals, such as the one for 
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insurance libraries and the new manual covering 
the business departments of public libraries. 
Can we not now branch out into the expert 
evaluation of the resources of our member li- 
braries? Everywhere today there is a crying 
need for a better knowledge of the resources of 
libraries. Then having discovered and recorded 
valuable material, we should let the world 
know where it is. 


Union Lisrary CATALOGUES 


Union catalogues should be the second step in 
any cooperative program. They are organized 
to tell instantly what libraries in a given area 
own a specific book, just as the telephone direc- 
tory shows you how to get in touch with the 
person you want. In the United States there are 
seventy-three union catalogues of various kinds 
of which seventeen are regional such as we have 
in Philadelphia. Other large regional catalogues 
are found in Cleveland, in Denver, in Nashville, 
and in the California State Library. So far, it 
seems to me, the interest in these catalogues has 
been rather in their organization than in their 
service. Few if any of them have any subject 
approach to books, only author entries. Their 
chief function is to facilitate inter-library loan 
and they are also of service to cataloguers as 
authority files, proper procedure for corporate 
entries and for foreign publications. Other types 
of service have yet to be developed on a large 
scale, so it is particularly fortunate that the 
Carnegie Corporation in New York recently 
made a grant to study union library catalogues. 
I hope that this study will give definite testi- 
mony whether the use of such catalogues justi- 
fies their great expense and will show what 
services have a sufficient money value to in- 
dividual libraries for them to give financial 
support to the catalogue in their area. The 
union catalogue principle has been working 
informally in many localities and, perhaps, 
special librarians can give some practical evi- 
dence of its value and can help in the develop- 
ment of this important library tool. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The third step in a cooperative program, 
specialization, simply means that a library de- 
fines its aims and fields of interest and agrees 
with other libraries not to duplicate in the 
purchase of expensive and less-used material. 
Of course, a certain amount of duplication al- 
ways will be necessary, but when budgets are 
reduced, it seems wasteful for libraries not to 
arrange in advance with some other library to 
share in the use of certain types of material. The 
fields of knowledge are so broad and there is so 
much in print, that no one library can afford to 
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have all of the material on every subject in 
which it is interested. Yet to work with less 
than complete and up-to-date information js 
extremely dangerous. This type of cooperation 
often begins with periodicals or government 
documents, since it is expensive to store long 
runs of these publications or to bind them when 
they come in. Therefore, if a few key sets can be 
established and libraries agree to maintain 
complete files, that would be sufficient for an 
area. 

There is another kind of specialization which 
interests me greatly. It is the development of 
consultants or sponsors for knowledge. The 
Library of Congress has pioneered in this field 
and now has, I believe, eight consultants who 
are specialists in such fields as history, aero- 
nautics and music. An expert knowledge of a 
subject and a critical evaluation of source ma- 
terials improve the service that any library 
renders. It would be a pity, however, if the idea 
grows that only scholars are able to supply that 
service. Many special librarians have become as 
expert in their source materials as are scholars 
or research people. In the next few years, one of 
our aims should be to convert more and more 
special librarians from competent technicians 
into subject experts and research consultants. 
It may be that several libraries interested in the 
same subject could jointly support the em- 
ploying of an expert to advise them on the 
books and ephemera] materials in special fields. 
Few libraries could afford alone to employ 
subject specialists, but together they could 
underwrite such expert advice. I have often 
wished that it might be possible to employ an 
expert cataloguer on an hourly or part-time 
basis because it seems to me that few special 
libraries have enough money or enough work to 
justify employing expert cataloguers. 


IntTEr-Lisrary Loan 


Little need be said about inter-library loan 
because it is well established and understood. 
The practice should greatly increase, however, 
and policies be broadened and regulations 
standardized. For instance, if the A.L.A. code 
were followed by all libraries, the mechanics of 
inter-library loan would be greatly simplified. 
Libraries will always find it necessary to limit 
their lending to certain types of material. 
There is no reason why brand new books in 
demand within any one library should be 
shared with another or that material which 
cannot be duplicated or other treasures be 
loaned. At present most of the inter-library 
loan is by colleges and universities and is be- 
tween cities, with relatively little between the 
libraries within any one city. It is this type that 
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should be encouraged. As soon as the volume in 
any one area justifies it, central machinery could 
be set up to handle the details in connection 
with the locating and delivering of books. 
Naturally such machinery should be attached 
to the union library catalogue for the area. 


Depository LispRARIES 


Another cooperative function, although not 
yet definitely in the pattern, is the development 
of storage warehouses for the libraries of an 
area. In such a depository all material should 
be easily accessible, there should be space for 
research workers and libraries should be able to 
recall quickly any material they might have 
deposited there. The term ‘‘warehouse’’ is a 
bad one, because it does not mean dead storage 
in any sense. This type of cooperation must 
come soon. In my visits to libraries in Philadel- 
phia, I have seen dozens of long runs of the self- 
same magazines or of the documents of some 
government department or of the back copies of 
important directories, and I have seen miles of 
college catalogues. It would seem sensible to 
pool these resources, keep a few sets complete 
and up-to-the-minute and let the libraries, 
which use such material, support the files 
cooperatively. 

Such a depository library could also care for 
the exchange of discards and duplicate material. 
§.L.A. now maintains a national duplicate ex- 
change committee which is doing a splendid 
job, but it has always been handicapped for lack 
of space where discards might be sent and dis- 
played, so that local librarians might choose 
intelligently what they want. S.L.A. has dis- 
cussed this question of a depository library 
in the New York chapter for as long as I can 
remember and is well equipped to pioneer in 
this field. It can be done inexpensively and 
easily. Why delay? 

Most people feel that the greatest problem in 
connection with depository libraries is to deter- 
mine what are active and what inactive books. 
Circulation figures are no indication for special 
librarians, nor can the choice be made by date. 
Here is an undeveloped opportunity for special 
librarians to pioneer and develop a formula. 


CooperATION IN TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


Technically, cooperation should begin with 
book selection which simply means following 
out the principle of specialization and non- 
duplication. When a librarian knows that an- 
other library in her neighborhood is buying in 
her field, it is perfectly easy to check before 
purchasing expensive material and to agree 
informally on important titles as they come out. 
When union library catalogues and_biblio- 
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graphical centers are more common in our 
country, it will be very easy to cooperate in 
book selection. 

The argument for centralized ordering is that 
larger discounts can be secured and that much 
of the red tape of ordering, checking and billing 
can be eliminated in small libraries and handled 
in one place. The Book Cooperative in New 
York City is proving that librarians like to be 
saved that routine. The practice may not be 
generally accepted in the field of special libraries 
for some time, because so often we need a book 
in a great rush and a larger discount never out- 
weighs the importance of the time element. 
Binding handled cooperatively could also secure 
larger discounts, but we have found in Philadel- 
phia that libraries are so well satisfied with 
their established binding procedure, that any 
change is apt to come very slowly. A coopera- 
tive mending program is badly needed, how- 
ever, and could be developed in any city. For 
those libraries not able to afford persons trained 
to keep books in good shape, there could be an 
itinerant mending unit whose services could be 
available for short times and for little money. 
This has been worked out with WPA workers 
in many Cities. 

As for cataloguing, I have little right to speak 
in this field because I have never catalogued a 
book in my life, but I have come to believe that 
the whole scheme of cataloguing needs investi- 
gation and modernizing. The elaborate proces- 
ses now common in most libraries and the 
amount of unnecessary information on the 
average catalogue card is uneconomical and 
often a hindrance to the public that uses a 
library catalogue. This might not be serious, 
were it not for the fact that cataloguing is so 
expensive. Studies show an average cost of 
seventy-two cents to catalogue a book, regard- 
less of the merit of the volume. It would be 
unwise to develop local cooperative cataloguing 
projects when the Library of Congress service 
is available to libraries everywhere. Our ener- 
gies might better be applied to improving the 
Library of Congress service and I believe that 
Mr. MacLeish is anxious for suggestions and 
help from all of us. It would be possible, of 
course, to order Library of Congress cards from 
a central point in every city and thus take ad- 
vantage of the extra discounts on additional 
sets and to simplify the routine in individual 
libraries. Or it would be possible to set up local 
cooperative cataloguing projects for the types 
of material not now adequately covered by the 
Library of Congress. Such material includes 
chiefly foreign books, pamphlets and docu- 
ments. 

Cooperative indexing is another development 
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that special librarians should consider. For sets 
of books or periodicals not adequately indexed, 
agreements could be made by like libraries to 
furnish additional cards to each other and thus 
eliminate the waste of the present duplica- 
tion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTERS 


Again I quarrel with this name which seems 
to be in rather general use in the profession be- 
cause, while some of us may understand it, I 
find that the general public does not. Visitors 
and messengers who come to our door in Phila- 
delphia usually think that we have to do only 
with the Bible. It seems to me that library 
service center or information center or some 
similar term would be far less of a handicap. 
Our study has revealed no ready-made plans for 
a bibliographical center although there is gen- 
eral agreement that such a development in any 
locality should supplement and not supplant 
existing libraries. It should be built around a 
union library catalogue; it should have, and 
keep up-to-date, full information on local li- 
braries; it should maintain an index to other 
research sources and projects and even individu- 
als within a given city. It should have as com- 
plete bibliographical apparatus as it could 
afford, made available to all libraries that can- 
not themselves subscribe to such expensive 
tools. It should be a clearinghouse on profes- 
sional library matters; should handle the de- 
tails of inter-library loan and offer any other 
service to libraries in the area, which can be 
done better on a cooperative basis. When there 
is no adequate library to serve a group in the 
community, the bibliographical center should 
attempt to supply that lack. 

All of these features of a cooperative plan 
represent large programs which we know can- 
not come soon in any one area. The various steps 
may sound complicated but, boiled down, this 
simply means that crowded libraries could com- 
bine their files of less-used material with other 
similar files in the area and make space on their 
own shelves; that libraries with reduced bud- 
gets could save money and make it go farther by 
specializing on certain subjects and cooperating 
with others; that understaffed libraries could 
share certain processes in order to have time for 
more important work. A large educational 
program will undoubtedly be needed, not only 
with librarians, who are rugged individualists 
and seem to resent changes, but alsy with 
trustees and officers, the vested interests in the 
library world. Again S$.L.A. should do some 
pioneering in this field, because we act more 
quickly and effectively than can the- larger 
units. 
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Some Lisrary NEgEpDs 


In analyzing the needs and faults in the field 
of research libraries, many leaders in the pro- 
fession agree that the more serious faults are the 
quality of service being rendered by libraries 
and, secondly, the lack of use. The type of 
service is due to the quality of the personnel as 
well as to the failure of the libraries to analyze 
the interests and needs of their clientele. The 
library profession needs more people with vision 
and ability. It needs more subject experts and it 
needs to study its public as a manufacturer sur- 
veys the market for his goods and service. The 
lack of use of libraries is a direct result of the 
quality of the service. Use could be increased by 
doing a better job for the people who now come 
for help and by interesting groups that now seem 
to have no knowledge of, or need for, libraries. 

Special libraries are usually organized to serve 
the daily needs of people in a research depart- 
ment or a laboratory or some other group within 
an organization and for this reason we have paid 
no particular attention to more personal inter- 
ests. For lack of a better term, these interests are 
represented by the adult education movement, 
but they include in addition to self-education 
through reading the wider use of print for 
inspiration and recreation. Librarians should 
remember that everyone we serve has many 
personal interests in addition to his business 
needs. We might well supply shelves of books 
or pamphlets on current affairs, vocations, 
travel and hobbies which now fill the leisure 
time of many people. Such added interests in a 
library need not be expensive nor consume 
much time, but they would be great drawing 
cards for persons whom the library may not now 
be reaching. 

I can imagine you will resent the idea that 
you should take on additional work and en- 
large your activities because in many cases 
staffs are cut and the libraries are working to 
capacity. Before discarding the idea, however, 
weigh it carefully against some of the things 
you now do. The other day I heard a well- 
known librarian quote the results of a recent 
survey of libraries which shows that only forty- 
three per cent of the average librarian’s time is 
spent in professional work; the rest is clerical. 
And this same librarian waxed eloquent on 
some of the needless and unprofitable routines 
to which librarians are devoted. We alphabetize 
and file thousands of cards, compile masses of 
useless statistics, elaborately catalogue wisps of 
information and make reports that no one reads, 
while we neglect the thing that libraries are 
organized to do, — give service to our public. 

One of the great curses of the library business 
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js habit. We continue processes which we know 
to be bad simply because things have always 
been done thus. I have known of countless 
catalogues and classification schemes which 
are being maintained simply because they were 
started that way years and years ago and it 
would seem to be too much trouble to modern- 
ize them. It would, of course, be possible to 
start now to do an intelligent job and leave the 
old records; then within a few years that library 
would find itself with an adequate system cover- 
ing the material in greatest use, its current 
information. 

| might inject a bit of personal history in this 
plea for a new perspective, or reorganization. 
As some of you know, I stayed in one job for 
eighteen years. It was a good job and I was 
extremely fond of it, but eighteen years is too 
long to do any one thing and I was quite con- 
scious of being in a rut. New work and new 
people and different problems give one a new 
lease on life. While I do not suggest that you 
resign your job, I do urge you to add new func- 
tions to your present routines or change some of 
the things you are now doing if only for the 
psychological effect. I wish that we had a sys- 
tem of sabbatical years in special library work 
or had something approximating the exchange 
professorships in universities. Since we cannot 
get fresh viewpoints in those ways, we could 
critically analyze our present performance all 
along the line and resolve to improve each 
process that is not in tune with the times. 

Many of my good friends claim that ‘‘con- 
tacts’’ should be my middle name, because I 
have been talking about the value of contacts 
for most of my professional life. My former 
boss, Bruce Barton, once said that each year 
when he was making his New Year's resolu- 
tions, he would look back and sum up the im- 
portant books he had read and the interesting 
personalities he had met that year. Not all of us 
have an opportunity to meet celebrities and 
leaders, but we can make an effort to see and 
hear them. Recently I attended the annual 
meeting of the Adult Education Association in 
New York and went back to Philadelphia with 
a whole new set of inspirations and ideas. We 
should all join more associations and go to their 
Meetings, — not only library associations but 
those in fields related to our work. We some- 
times forget that such public relations on the 
part of our library are as important to the or- 
ganizations we serve as our professional rela- 
tions in §.L.A. are important to us individually. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Another need in the library world is for 
standards, not standardization but yardsticks 
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against which we can measure our performance. 
We should, for instance, know what are proper 
salary ranges for certain types of work. Usually 
salaries in special libraries represent from sixty 
to seventy-five per cent of the total library 
budget and we must continue to educate em- 
ployers to the fact that a special library is an 
information service, not just a collection of 
books. They must expect to pay more for library 
training and experience than for clerical work. 

We ought to have information on the stand- 
ard costs for organizing and operating a special 
library. I know of no general averages, but 
from a budget which I worked out recently, I 
believe that a small new business library could 
be organized and maintained for the first year 
for from ten to twelve thousand dollars. How 
does that agree with the experience of others? 
We should have some standards by which to 
measure the reference use of libraries. So far all 
of the serious research done in the field of library 
“use’’ has been based on circulation. No one 
has yet evolved a formula that helps a research 
library to decide whether it is reaching a 
creditable number of its possible clientele or not. 

We definitely need standards for some of our 
technical processes. Perhaps a better way to 
put it would be that we need recorded pro- 
cedures that have the approval of the better 
special libraries. I think S.L.A. might well 
graduate from the ‘‘we-do-this’’ type of pro- 
gram and magazine article to the philosophy of 
the things we do. One good example is the ques- 
tion of clipping vs. indexing magazines. After 
these many years, special librarians do not yet 
know which is the most effective and economi- 
cal treatment of magazines. Yet this is one of 
the most important types of materials with 
which we deal. Again, this Association should 
have produced a manual on the organization of 
vertical files, since we claim to be pioneers and 
masters of that difficult subject. And we should 
have evolved standardized subject headings for 
the subjects we cover so thoroughly. 

Just a word in passing on the matter of stand- 
ardization, with a capital ‘‘S,’’ which seems to 
be interesting S.L.A. at the moment. Personally 
I am a little sorry that we have gone into this 
subject, because it is a complicated and difficult 
one and far more scientific groups than ours 
have failed in this field. I seriously doubt that 
we are ready for it. Should we not put more 
energy into improving some of our techniques 
before we formalize them? We all realize, that 
no matter what standards we might set down on 
paper concerning salaries, training and experi- 
ence, the employer will still choose a librarian 
for her personality or because she happens to 
be in the company or for any of a dozen other 
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reasons, and ‘‘certification’’ by this Association 
is not apt to alter that procedure. We can, I 
feel, do other things to better advantage to 
ensure the success of each special library. 


Wortu READING 


To anyone interested in thinking along 
broader professional lines who cares to do a 
little reading, 1 might recommend some of the 
books that have interested me greatly. One is 
American Librarianship from a European Angle, by 
Wilhelm Munthe. Dr. Munthe visited libraries 
in nearly every state in the Union and gave his 
impressions of various types, — college, uni- 
versity, public and others. Unfortunately, there 
is no chapter on special libraries. He discusses 
all phases of library work and makes some un- 
comfortably truthful statements about the pro- 
fession in this country. It seems to me this is a 
healthy, valuable thing, which should not be 
resented by librarians as seems to have been the 
case in some instances. 

The Library of Tomorrow, issued by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in 1939, is an interest- 
ing symposium by twenty experts in various 
fields of library work. Strange and wonderful as 
it may seem, there #s a chapter on special li- 
braries, by our own Ruth Savord, although its 
inclusion was, I understand, an afterthought. 
This is a very modern discussion of library 
problems, some of it sheer phantasy, but it is 
well for us to know along what lines leaders in 
the profession are thinking. One of the most 
valuable and heart-warming books I have ever 
read about library work is the American Public 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge, by Wil- 
liam S. Larned. This was written in 1924 but it 
seems to me still the finest statement of library 
service to a whole community that I have ever 
seen. 

For librarians interested in individual li- 
braries and their operation, there is the McCol- 
vin Survey of Libraries made in 1938. Although 
done by the British library association, it 
covers all countries, and outstanding libraries in 
the United States are discussed fully. Then there 
is Library Trends, and the other annual volumes 
in this series, covering the institutes held each 
summer at the Chicago Graduate Library 
School. We should all keep in touch with the 
work being done there by Dean Wilson, Doug- 
las Waples, Dr. Joeckel and Dr. Carnovsky, to 
mention only a few, because they are making the 
only really scientific studies now being made of 
library work. It is unfortunate that they have 
not yet discovered the special library field, but 
it is to be hoped that it will eventually interest 
them. 

It is not easy to follow trends and develop- 
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ments in library work in this country because we 
lack clearinghouses that might supply annual 
summaries and evaluations. Yet it is extremely 
important to know what is going on, if we are 
to avoid duplication and profit by the experi. 
ence of others. I wish that S.L.A. had a com. 
mittee whose job it was to follow the develop. 
ments in specific fields throughout the year and 
to report on them at each annual conference, 
For instance, I, being especially interested in 
library surveys at the moment, might be respon- 
sible for commenting on the Outstanding 
surveys. Other members could be found with 
special interest in union library catalogues or 
inter-library loan or microphotography. A final 
wish in this connection is that librarians were 
a little more broad-minded about the develop- 
ments now taking place. It is discouraging to 
note the negative reactions to important profes- 
sional contributions and to read book reviews 
that quarrel with a few minor points and 
completely ignore new constructive ideas. 


Some Tuincs S.L.A. Micut Do 


I think most of you know that I am devoted 
to S.L.A. and have worked hard for it over the 
years. However, I now have a far better perspec- 
tive on it than I had when I was president or 
responsible for other phases of its work. I used 
to say and believe that people owed it to their 
profession to join this Association. Now, I 
think the Association owes it to the profession 
to do so many important and constructive 
things that librarians dare not remain outside. 
Instead of awarding a gavel to chapters for their 
membership records, I think it would be well if 
we gave an award for the constructive projects 
undertaken or completed during the year. 

I do not mean to suggest that our officers are 
incompetent or lazy, but I do feel that our 
scheme of operation is wrong in many ways. 
The national association is trying to do too 
much and is reaping the results of unwieldy 
committee system. Operating from a headquar- 
ters office, it sometimes takes six months to 
complete committees, which represent all 
chapters or all groups in the Association, and 
some of that committee work might be handled 
much better locally. Chapters could attack pro- 
fessional problems much more aggressively than 
they do now and hold much more vital meetings 
than the present general or recreational gather- 
ings. Sometimes I have heard rumors that 
chapters resent dictation from the national asso- 
ciation and I hope that is true. But they are 
entitled to such resentment only if they have 
more constructive ideas of their own and can 
accomplish something better in their own way. 
Let the national office suggest, offer cooperation 
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ofevery sort, but do not let it attempt to handle 
so much of the detailed work of this Association. 

It seems to me that there are committees and 
activities which could be immediately decen- 
tralized. The methods committee has had a 
difficult existence in recent years chiefly, I think, 
because no one phase of special library work has 
had sufficient interest and vitality for all chap- 
ters to enlist their support. Often needs and 
interests are purely local and they differ even 
within groups that make up a local chapter. 
This year in Philadelphia we have had concrete 
evidence that educational librarians need proj- 
ects or tools that are quite different from those 
wanted by business librarians or document 
librarians or cataloguers. 

lam more and more convinced that we should 
undertake more local projects of less formal 
character, rather than attempt to organize 
major projects on a national basis. Examples of 
things which many small groups within a 
chapter might undertake are the integration of 
back files of magazines, documents, directories, 
and trade catalogues, or the preparation of 
check lists of periodical subscriptions or of the 
holdings of expensive directories and informa- 
tion services. Librarians with like interest could 
define their fields of specialization. To use my 
own field as an example, advertising librarians 
could agree among themselves which library 
would maintain the exhaustive and up-to-the- 
minute collection on sales contests, on sample 
advertisements, on house organs, or the picture 
file for the art department. At present each 
library is attempting to do each of these things 
and is doing them incompletely. Such an invest- 
ment of time and space is wasteful duplication. 

Local chapters could start depository libraries 
even if on a very small scale in some one library 
which is not at the moment excessively crowded. 
Then they could transfer at once the duplicate 
exchange activities of the chapter to that de- 
pository library. 

The work of the employment committees 
could best concentrate in chapters, because em- 
ployment is an especially local problem. People 
must know personally about opportunities and 
applicants. The national committee has worked 
out a splendid employment system which could 
be adopted by chapters, but no formal ‘‘card 
records’’ maintained at a national headquarters 
can ever be as effective in filling jobs as a per- 
sonal knowledge of candidates. It is equally true 
that only local chapters can properly promote 
new libraries in their communities. 

In connection with employment, we still have 
the great problem of internship or apprentice- 
ship. We complain bitterly about the fact that 
library schools are failing to supply good ma- 
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terial for the special library field, yet, it seems to 
me, we have no right to criticize until we are 
willing to supply the final link in training by 
offering practice work in our own libraries. I 
have had considerable personal experience with 
apprentices and I am a strong advocate of the 
system. I feel that S.L.A. is greatly to blame for 
not having developed this on a national scale. 

Of course, there remain plenty of things that 
the national organization can and should do. 
For instance, the national officers should study 
trends in our profession and give us a realistic 
picture of our progress or lack of it during recent 
years. Such a study would show where we 
should be putting our emphasis in promoting 
libraries and providing tools. I imagine that we 
should find that technical libraries have shown 
the greatest strength and increase; that financial 
libraries have had a bad time in recent years and 
that there have been far fewer new business 
libraries than in former years. Some of our ills 
may be due to the depression, though I strongly 
suspect that the lack of proper personnel is 
equally to blame. S.L.A. is well equipped to 
study the needs of research in this country and 
to decide how adequately librarians are fulfilling 
those needs. Actually the A.L.A. should have 
done this job, but its interest has never extended 
into our part of the profession. In concentrating 
on public libraries, school libraries, college and 
university libraries, they have neglected spe- 
cial libraries and, in fact, the whole classifica- 
tion of research libraries. 

We are to have representatives from the 
A.L.A. tonight to discuss closer contacts with 
our Association and to describe the new plan for 
the reorganization of the A.L.A. I do not claim 
to understand that plan and I am not in favor of 
merging a small hard-hitting association with a 
great big unwieldy one, but this time I do hope 
that we can approach the discussion in a differ- 
ent spirit. Let us learn what the A.L.A. plans 
are for the profession especially as they might 
affect us. At the moment I strongly suspect that 
we have more to offer the A.L.A. than they to 
us. Our techniques, our specialized materials, 
our contacts in the business and industrial world 
could all be useful to the profession as a whole, 
if a real spirit of cooperation existed. From our 
angle we have long felt that S.L.A. needed the 
moral support of a larger association, if it were 
to interest foundations in giving adequate 
financial support. We do desperately need under- 
writing fora period of years, if we are to operate 
efficiently and have a chance to do certain 
things that need to be done in the library 
world. 

I have been thinking over S.L.A.’s progress in 
recent years. I am not in very close touch I will 
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admit, but I have the following general impres- 
sions: that we have done exceedingly well in 
securing new members, but that our financial 
picture is not a pretty one, and that our entire 
publishing program has been particularly dis- 
couraging. Although we have a fine magazine, 
we still cannot afford a paid editor. Of course, 
the miracle is that we have achieved a magazine 
or any publications or other projects, when we 
consider that S.L.A. has operated almost en- 
tirely on volunteer labor from people who have 
full-time, demanding jobs elsewhere. I have 
been impressed again and again how much 
greater the pressure is in business and other 
types of special libraries than in the larger and 
more leisurely organizations. Having to produce 
every hour of every day on our jobs is, perhaps, 
what has taught us to do an effective job with 
our “‘leisure time’’ as well. 

In the special library field, as in all fields, the 
great need is for leadership. We need more 
leaders. We need better thinking and planning. 
And I cannot resist a plea to each of you to 
make the time to do more things for your pro- 
fession. This is for your own good more than for 
the good of the Association, because people 
progress only as they accept the opportunities 
which open to them. Do not refuse to serve on 
this or that committee claiming that you are too 
busy, until you have weighed carefully the 
things you now do and are sure they are as 
vital. 

I seem to have done a lot of scolding, but it is 
only because I am so ambitious for special 
libraries. Please believe that I am ready to take 
my own medicine. Many of the things I once did 
in my own library now seem unwise and I would 
not repeat them. Some of the things I once 
urged for S.L.A. now seem unimportant or old- 
fashioned. We must learn to keep in step with 
the times. 

Of course, there are many cheerful factors in 
the S.L.A. picture. Recently one leader in the 
library profession said, ‘Special librarians are 
moving faster in more interesting directions 
than are orthodox librarians.’’ Generally speak- 
ing, I do believe that special libraries are more 
efficiently operated than others. There is a fine 
new vitality in the younger members of this 
Association and we should begin to turn more 
things over to them. In turn they should be will- 
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ing to take advice from people of experience, 
because one of the great tragedies in association 
work has been the lack of continuity and of 
cashing in on previous experience. Too often new 
officers start in without referring to what has 
gone before and without utilizing the special 
talents available to them. 

Finally and above all we need a working 
plan. For many years S.L.A. has discussed an 
activities committee. If I were allowed only one 
wish today, it would be that the incoming ad- 
ministration appoint such a committee, of five 
people, preferably from one section of the coun- 
try, so that they can meet and fight to their 
hearts’ content. They should report to the exec- 
utive board but be independent of it. The group 
should be composed of the best and most 
progressive thinkers we have and, perhaps, not 
be limited to special librarians. They should be 
given the world in which to roam; with but one 
instruction and that that they must do some- 
thing, not simply put a plan on paper. 

We cannot but believe that after this war we 
shall all live in a very different world, and it is 
not possible that libraries will be immune to 
change. Public and semi-public libraries will 
not even deserve the support of their patrons, 
without which they cannot survive, unless they 
get together, — coordinate their holdings and 
integrate their service. They should stop 
hoarding and following their own individualis- 
tic ways. 

As for special librarians, our obligations to 
the community may not be so great as that of 
the larger libraries, but as research units we 
have enormous responsibilities to scholarship, 
to science and to posterity. Each librarian in 
this room should plan to streamline her library 
for more effective work and do it immediately 
and on her own initiative. Do not wait for your 
boss to begin to question what you do and then 
resent any suggestions for a reduction in library 
activites. Be ready with a plan for greater 
service, to more people at less cost. 

In this shattered, changing world America 
seems destined to be the only country to pre- 
serve the records and experiences of the past and 
to build new reservoirs of information for the 
future. Only librarians can do this. Let us make 
sure that we measure up to the opportunities for 
service that are wide open to us. 
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WHO IS YOUR PUBLIC AND HOW DO YOU SERVE IT?* 


By K. B. Exuiort, Vice-President and Director 
Customer Relations, Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE subject assigned to me, composed of 
two questions, suggests the two most 
fundamental objectives in any well- 
developed marketing program. First, the 
question — who is your public? Who are the 
tential users of your product or service? 
Obviously, this must be answered before the 
physical proportions of the merchandising task 
can be measured. Strangely enough, there is 
frequent failure to take this step. 

How, that is in what manner, does a business 
enterprise know its customers? It knows them per- 
sonally, as in the case of a small business, or it 
knows them as a composite group, or as typical 
individuals, or as groups with certain specific 
interests or needs. In any case, the resourceful 
business organization can be aware of the cus- 
tomer’s tastes, habits, prejudices and purchas- 
ing power. According to its merchandising 
genius, the company meets the customer's needs 
not only to serve those needs more or less ef- 
fectively, but also to (a) assure, (b) encourage, 
(c) endanger, or (d) prevent the customer's 
future patronage. 

Who are our customers and what are they like? If 
anyone thinks that he knows, I suggest that he 
examine his impressions with the greatest care. 
In actual practice it has been my observation 
that many times we do not know who they are 
and that frequently we are hopelessly confused 
so far as knowing what they are like. This is 
particularly true of businesses that are too large 
to know their customers personally. The ability 
to form an accurate impression of what our cus- 
tomers are like is of critical importance. 

In my judgment, the characteristic common to 
the causes for poor handling of the public is a 
basic failure to realize the fundamental nature 
of good customer relations. 

The primary objective of any merchandising 
technique is the skillful determination of the 
best means of getting a product or service ac- 
cepted. In other words, after we have defined 
and identified our public, how do we serve it? 
The extent to which we are skillful in this re- 
spect is the measure of our professional genius. 

Convenience of purchase is not enough. The 
Customer wants certain satisfaction from the 
actual purchase transaction. He wants his im- 
portance as a customer to be recognized, he de- 

* Abridged. 
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sires any haste or deliberateness on his part to 
be dealt with appropriately, and he expects any 
impatience or unreasonable demands on his part 
to be met with complete deference. These do not 
cover the entire gamut, but they suggest the 
treatment the customer expects in connection 
with the actual transaction. 

I do not know to what extent libraries receive 
formal complaints. If you do not, you are de- 
prived of one of the most useful devices for keep- 
ing you informed concerning the quality of your 
service. In the automobile business, we do get 
complaints, Allah be praised. Thus we are pro- 
vided with a safeguard against the ravages of 
undiscovered sources of customer dissatisfac- 
tion. Like a fever thermometer, and frequently 
registering just as much heat, the letters from 
customers protect us from any creeping compla- 
cency and disclose the presence of infections. 

It is the fact of dissatisfaction, not the nature 
or reasonableness of the cause for it, that is im- 
portant for the organization concerned with 
selling its goods or services. It is my experience 
that the most extreme feelings of dissatisfaction 
are disproportionate to the seriousness of the 
difficulty or the problem of its correction. 

To the extent of our professional skill, it is 
our problem to deal with the causes and possi- 
ble elimination of the dissatisfaction of the 
customer. The Jeast we can do is to give the 
customer a courteous, a clear, and a complete 
statement of our position. If we will leave the 
door open so that he can do so without embar- 
rassment, later the customer will remember 
not so much the fact that we did not meet his 
wishes, as the fact that we dealt with him with 
courteous consideration for his problem and 
with respect for his feelings in the matter. 

It is my belief that the same principles which 
relate to customer relations in business probably 
apply to the relations between a library and 
those it does serve, can serve, or ought to serve. 
I know practically nothing about library prin- 
ciples or procedures. So far as special libraries 
are concerned, the most I could claim would be 
some experience with business libraries. 

It seems to me that your public is not limited 
to those who come or send for material which 
is under your care. Your public includes every 
person who may be considered reasonably 
within your sphere of influence. 
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You have a responsibility for selling the serv- 
ices of your library. You have a responsibility 
for keeping it abreast of the developments in 
many fields. How recently have you arranged 
with the head of your accounting department to 
furnish members of his staff with bibliographies 
of recent books or articles on different phases of 
accounting? How recently have you written to 
the librarian of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, or to the Dean of some outstanding 
school of Business Administration, and asked for 
a list of the most significant books on account- 
ing, published during the last year or the last 
five years? How recently have you done the 
same thing with respect to literature of other 
professional fields served by your library? How 
often in the past year have you asked some 
young fellow in the sales department, if he 
would give you his suggestions how the library 
could be more helpful to him? 

Our sales executives insist that an essential 
step in a sales solicitation is definitely asking the 
prospect to buy. It is not enough to display your 
automobiles, to extol their virtues, to expound 
the advantages of dealing with your concern. 
You have to ask the prospect to buy. I think it 
must be the same with libraries. When your ap- 
propriation has been spent intelligently in the 
addition of new materials, when this material 
has been scientifically indexed, adequately and 
attractively displayed, your job has just begun. 

I think sometimes this should be called the 
“paper age’’ instead of the ‘‘machine age,"’ for 
while our manufacturing processes center about 
the machine, our management processes are im- 
plemented by the written or printed word. 
“The rising tide of paper work’’ is an apt ex- 
pression to apply to the flood of letters, forms, 
inter-office memoranda which cross the execu- 
tive’s desk. But there is another tide of paper 
which is inundating the executive. I refer to the 
reading material which either comes to the 
business or professional man’s desk or is avail- 
able to him. These two forms of the printed 
word are the warp and woof of the fabric of 
management, considered in the light of its day- 
to-day expression and development. 

There is not much, I suppose, that libraries 
and their staffs can do about the paperwork with 
which business men surround themselves. How- 
ever, I believe there may be something that you 
can do about our reading material. 

You will find general agreement among busi- 
ness and professional men, that one of their 
most difficult problems is the selecting of what 
is to be read within the limits of the time and 
energy available for the purpose. It is perfectly 
obvious that both quality and importance of 
reading matter varies tremendously. It ranges 
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from pure trivia to information vital to the 
development of our professional ability, 

First, I would find out in a half dozen cases 
what material is going regularly as a routine 
matter to a man from the library, on his re 
quest, or on the request of some member of the 
library staff. I would find out, if there was ap 
material he did not want, but had failed to take 
action and stop. I would ascertain, if there 
might be certain publications the library stag 
could go through and ferret out the particular 
articles in which he would be interested. Now, 
sometimes that is not at all feasible. In my own 
case, a magazine like Business Week, or a trade 
paper like Automotive News, needs to be gone 
through personally, because I do not believe 
anyone else can select for me the items of great- 
est interest from those that are unimportant, 
However, there are other publications that 
someone can check for me. 

You are all familiar with the device, the Li- 
brary Bulletin or Digest Service, or whatever you 
may call it, which the library prepares and 
sends out. Perhaps you send out different digests 
to different groups or individuals. Our Stude- 
baker librarian issues a semi-weekly Library 
Bulletin, which serves the purpose of inviting 
attention to significant or interesting articles in 
business and trade publications in general. In 
many cases just a sentence or two will enable a 
man to determine whether or not he wants to 
read the whole article. 

In the way of library research, I believe, there 
is a good deal that can be done in addition to the 


work of specific requests or assignments. A | 


library staff gifted with imaginative talents can 
anticipate a good many requirements. If there is 
a statistical or research division of the business 
which operates separately, the closest liaison 
with that division will enable the library not 
only to serve it directly, but also to collaborate 
with it on general and specific undertakings. 


The research function is increasingly a neces- | 


sity in business and the professions. Product te- 
search, methods research have revolutionized 
the whole world of industry and business, as 
well as other spheres of activity. They will con- 
tinue to do so. This is a corollary and necessary 
development of the machine age. The special 


library and the services it provides are an it- | 


tegral part of this research technique. 

There is another library service I wish to 
mention. I think there is no more tragic thing 0 
business life than the individual who gradually 
ceases to keep up, not only with intellectual and 
cultural interests generally, but also with his 
own profession. Business libraries can do much 
to invite, if not persuade, the members of a 
organization to utilize its facilities. As a libra- 
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rian, I would not rest until I had exhausted 
every effort to make my library serve the profes- 
sional needs of the entire rank and file of em- 
ployees of my company. It would be on my 
conscience to see young men in their thirties 
who have stopped study and discontinued the 
ractice of keeping up with the literature of the 
feld in which they have chosen to spend their 
business lives. 

One other thing I should like to suggest for 
your consideration. Are you interpreting for 
your management the work you are doing and 
its relation to other activities within the or- 
ganization? This should not be solely for the 

> of emphasizing the value of your work, 
but should be for the purpose of helping the 
management to coordinate and integrate all 
the activities which are being carried on. 

Now let me say directly what I have already 


inferred. First, your associates in the field of 
business need every day the results of the high- 
est skill you are able to bring to your profession. 
In many ways you, rather than they, are more 
able to determine the areas of cooperation and 
stimulation of interest. Second, given skill, 
initiative and resourcefulness on the part of the 
library staff, the horizon alone marks the limit 
of your opportunities to serve your public. 

Let me conclude by saying that the public re- 
lations, the customer relations, of any business 
may be rooted in the selfish interests of that 
business. But these will thrive only when they 
are cultivated with a regard for the needs and 
interests of others. Therefore, if we lay aside all 
thoughts of altruism, we still must hold that the 
ideal of service to our public, wherever or what- 
ever that public may be, is the one that should 
command our whole effort and concern. 


FRONTIERS TO THE SOUTH; 
HISPANIC-AMERICAN LIBRARY RESOURCES 


By Dr. Irene A. Wricut 
Division of Cultural Relations, U. S. Department of State, Washington 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


ARLY last November Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, in addressing the Conference 
on Inter-American Relations in the Field 

of Education then meeting in Washington said: 


“None can forecast the future in world affairs. It is © 


possible that the great shadow which lies heavily over 
Europe may become a long twilight . . . many of the 
lamps of Western civilization . . . dimmed or al- 
together put out... .”” 


Whatever the outcome of the present struggle, 
whether or not this Western Hemisphere is to 
be called upon to assume a heavier responsibility 
for the maintenance of the values of the human 
spirit, at the present moment it is certain that 
the New World is the only area where construc- 
tive advances in international fellowship can be 
actively pursued. Our only clear horizon lies 
within this Hemisphere, to the south. 

Never have relations among the American re- 
publics been more cordial. Never has the impor- 
tance of such relations been more generally rec- 
ognized. However, it is evident that, if a stable 
and enduring friendship among these republics 
is to develop out of a sharpened realization of its 
expediency, economic and political relations 
Must be buttressed by mutual understanding 
based on knowledge, each of the other. We must 
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know our neighbors. As Secretary Hull has further 
pointed out, comprehension and respect cannot 
be founded ‘‘merely on the contacts between 
diplomat and diplomat, political leader and 
political leader, or even between business man 
and business man. They must rest also on con- 
tacts between teacher and teacher; between 
student and student; upon the confluence of 
streams of thought, as well as upon more 
formalized governmental action and construc- 
tive business activity.’ 

In recognition of this fact the Department of 
State created the Division of Cultural Relations. 
Mr. Sumner Welles has referred to its establish- 
ment as a ‘‘departure.’’ Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle described the event as ‘‘a minor 
revolution in so staid and established a depart- 
ment as that of State.’’ It was undertaken only 
after long discussion and much sober thought. 
And yet the division has its counterpart in the 
structure of many foreign governments which 
sooner than we have recognized the utility of 
offices to administer their foreign relations in 
the nonpolitical, noncommercial fields of intel- 
lectual cooperation. 

In the words of the Departmental Order of 
July 28, 1938, which brought it into existence, 
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the Division of Cultural Relations was set up to 
have ‘‘general charge of official international 
activities of this Department [of State] with 
respect to cultural relations, embracing the ex- 
change of professors, teachers, and students; 
cooperation in the field of music, art, literature, 
and other intellectual and cultural attainments; 
the formulation and distribution of libraries of 
representative works of the United States and 
suitable translations thereof; the preparations 
for and management of the participation by this 
Government in international expositions in this 
field; supervision of participation by this Gov- 
ernment in international radio broadcasts [and 
it has also the distribution through Govern- 
ment channels of informative educational mo- 
tion pictures]; encouragement of a closer rela- 
tionship between unofficial organizations of 
this and of foreign governments engaged in cul- 
tural and intellectual activities; and, generally, 
the dissemination abroad of the representative 
intellectual and cultural works of the United 
States and the improvement and broadening of 
the scope of our cultural relations with other 
countries.” 

Three emphases characterize the program of 
the Department of State in the execution of 
which the Division of Cultural Relations is its 
instrument. In the first place, that program is 
educational in character. It seeks to foster not 
any partial or one-sided picture, but a true and 
realistic understanding between the people of 
the United States and those of other nations. In 
the second place, the program is based on recog- 
nition of the fact that cultural interchange is 
essentially reciprocal. If we have much of worth 
to contribute to other peoples, we also have 
much to receive. In this connection let me say 
that the Department's activities in cultural 
fields have relation to nations in all parts of the 
world, but for very obvious reasons during the 
initial phase of its work the Division is giving 
particular attention to the other American re- 
publics. In the third place, cooperation is a key- 
note in the program. 

The Department intends that the Division 
shall serve as a clearing center for the activities 
of various other departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, the Pan American 
Union, colleges, universities, other educational 
and cultural organizations and individuals 
legitimately interested in cultural affairs of in- 
ternational character. But beyond these efforts, 
it is our conviction that the primary responsi- 
bility for cultural exchange rests with private 
institutions and agencies. In relation to such 
organizations the Department's activities are 
not intended to supplant the important activi- 
ties toward international understanding on the 
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part of nongovernmental agencies, but rather 
to make available to private enterprise the good 
offices of government, and to render private ep. 
deavors more effective by the provision in this 
country of an official body similar to thog 
which exist abroad, which can serve as a Clear. 
ing house for exchange of information and as, 
center of coordination and cooperation. 

In order to enlist the active cooperation of 
important persons and agencies throughout the 
country, Secretary Hull issued invitations to , 
series of four conferences during the fall of 1939, 
Approximately 1,000 leaders of educational and 
cultural activities came to Washington at their 
own expense from all parts of the United States 
to attend these conferences on inter-American 
relations in the fields of art, music, education 
and on publications and libraries. 

The conference on publications and libraries 
was attended by more than two hundred repre- 
sentatives of leading publishing houses, univer- 
sity presses, public and special libraries, news- 
papers, magazines, and journals. These represen- 
tatives discussed how inter-American under- 
standing might be forwarded by the exchange of 
books and other publications and how this ma- 
terial could be made more readily available to 
the public. Cooperation was pledged toward 
the further stimulation of a wider circulation 
through important public and university li- 
braries in the United States of books on the 
other American republics. 

The conference appointed a committee to co- 
operate with the Department in considering the 
creation of a central clearing house to be used by 
publishers and librarians interested in the Latin 
American field. The committee, composed of 
Lewis Hanke (Director, Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress); Waldo G. Leland (Per- 
manent Secretary, American Council of Learned 
Societies); and Charles F. Gosnell (Assistant 
Librarian, Queens College Library) will increase 
its membership to study recommendations made 
by groups concerned with specific aspects of the 
problems presented at the conference. 

At this Conference striking examples of the 
need for greater interchange of books and pub- 
lications were cited. An investigation conducted 
in January 1939 at Sao Paulo, Brazil, disclosed 
that the combined municipal and state libraries 
possessed only four works on United States his- 
tory. The library of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo had an equal number. The 
school of philosophy had two works. The 
school of sociology and politics had none. It 
was pointed out that, while this condition 
existed with respect to books published in Eng- 
lish, those which have been translated into 
Spanish or Portuguese in the other American 
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republics are even more fare. There is no good 
one-volume history of the United States avail- 
able in either language. From a reciprocal view- 
int it was further noted that in the United 
States there is a great need for wider circulation 
of books about the other American republics. 
If this is typical of the existing situation with 
respect to general libraries, what may we expect 
to find with respect to special libraries? In fact 
do you know what special libraries exist in the 
other Americas? If not, might not this Associa- 
tion serve its own purpose well by finding out? 
Prior to my present employment, my own 
work was historical research, among Spanish 
documents. Digging deep into original sources, 
in archives, one comes upon the taproots of the 
special libraries you are going to find do exist in 
the other American republics. Among 16th- 
century Spanish documents one discovers the 
earliest works printed on those matters which in- 
terested most the 16th and succeeding centuries. 
Those first thin booklets were hardly distin- 
guishable in the minds of scholars and statesmen 
of the time, from the written word. They were 
filed away like manuscript. So between a gov- 
ernor's despatch on the state of his jurisdiction, 
perhaps, one finds the earliest treatise on mili- 
tary and naval construction, with special 
reference to varieties of woods available in the 
Indies, meaning the Americas. Or together with 
a bishop's or a provincial’s report upon spiritual 
conditions in a given diocese, one comes upon an 
early work on the New World’s contribution of 
strange herbs and barks to the Old World's 
knowledge of medicine; or a treatise on mining 


and metallurgy, or on indigenous languages 
with rare vocabularies in vanished native 
tongues. 

Between your splendid special libraries here, 
rich in ‘‘the latest,’ and those other ancient 
special libraries there in cathedrals, in monas- 
teries, in the academies of medicine which flour- 
ished when the United States was thirteen 
colonies, rich in “‘the earliest,’’ you should be 
able to set up a strong current of interchange 
which would contribute importantly to closer 
relations between libraries and librarians and, 
perhaps even more important, among readers in 
libraries for whom the institution, its books 
and its librarian exist. 


Upon the conclusion of Dr. Wright's talk 
Miss Adelaide Hasse prosecuted the following 
resolution which was voted upon and approved 
by the Association. 


Wuereas: The Special Libraries Association takes 
cognizance of the importance of bibliographic work 
already done and now being done by Latin American 
academic and scientific bodies, as well as of the grow- 
ing special library movement in Latin American 
technical activities; and 

Wuereas: It is most desirable for the good of our 
own services that means for a wider knowledge of 
those activities be made more generally available to 
all North American libraries; 

Therefore: Be it resolved that the Special Libraries 
Association shall authorize the appointment of a 
group to explore the method by which a better ac- 
quaintanceship between the S.L.A. and Latin Ameri- 
can special librarianship may be achieved. 


PROFESSIONAL COOPERATION IN LIBRARY PROGRESS: 


A Serizs oF PARALLEL Discussions SETTING ForTH THE ORGANIZATION, PERSONNEL AND 
TRAINING, PuBLICATIONS, TECHNICAL PrRocgssEs, ACTIVITIES AND PRoGREss OF AMERICAN 
Lrprary AssociATION AND SPECIAL LiprRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Reportep by ELzEANoR CavanauGh, Librarian, 
Standard Statistics Co. Inc., New York 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


F WE can believe what the convention dele- 
gates tell us, one of the high-lights of the 
convention was the panel discussion held at 

World War Memorial, Tuesday night, June 4th, 
between representatives of American Library 
Association and Special Libraries Association. 
Miss Mary McLean, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York, was chairman of the meeting. 
Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American Li- 
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brary Association, Chicago, and Mr. Errett W. 
McDiarmid, Jr., Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, represented American Library 
Association while Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
Standard Statistics Company, New York, and 
Miss Marion Rawls, Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture, Art Institute, Chicago, upheld the 
honor of Special Libraries Association. The 
meeting was entirely informal and was arranged 
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primarily to dicsuss possible ways and means of 
cooperation between the two associations. 

Before the meeting it was agreed by the par- 
ticipants that interruptions and mild heckling 
would be in order and that, if possible, each side 
would try to embarrass the other. However, 
only enough of this to liven up the meeting took 
place for the meeting took a more serious slant. 

The organization, aims and activities of each 
association were reviewed by the members of 
A.L.A. and §.L.A. The most interesting differ- 
ence was in the financial set-up of the two or- 
ganizations. A.L.A. has a budget of approxi- 
mately $400,000 per annum, a portion of which 
is contributed by membership dues, another part 
by sales of publications and subscriptions, an- 
other part by endowments, and the rest by 
grants for special purposes. This puts A.L.A. in 
the rich uncle class. S.L.A. has a budget of ap- 
proximately $12,000 received from membership 
dues and sales of publications, which are com- 
piled and edited by volunteer labor. So S.L.A. 
belongs to the poor but hard-working proud re- 
lative class. Naturally, A.L.A. with a member- 
ship of nearly 17,000 would contribute a larger 
amount of dues than the smaller membership of 
S.L.A. with only 2300 members. 

The delegates were interested particularly in 
the discussion outlining the aims and purposes 
of the Third Activities Report, which proposed 
in part that S.L.A. become a section of A.L.A. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be that, at 
least for the time being, S.L.A. had little to gain 
by becoming a party to this plan. One A.L.A. 
representative did not care particularly whether 
S.L.A. came into the plan; but the other A.L.A. 
representative went on record to the effect, that 
A.L.A. ‘‘needed the example of an active, well- 
planned group within the field.” One S.L.A. 
member felt that our Association had little to 
gain and much to lose by such an arrangement, 
while the second S.L.A. representative was 
willing to be convinced on either side of the 
question. 

Another point for discussion, which brought 
particular interest from the floor, was training 


for library service. Among the interesting points 
enumerated on this subject was the considera. 
tion of the question that library schools should 
include special library training in their cy. 
ricula. This led to the question whether libra 
training or a knowledge of subject matter was 
the more important in special library work. The 
meeting seemed to indicate that both were 
necessary. If an individual started with one of 
the two, the other must be acquired in order to 
do efficient work in a specialized field. A new 
idea for training raised by the discussion from 
the floor concerned the possibilities of a cor. 
respondence course in library science. 

At this point the panel attacked the question 
of active cooperation between the two associa- 
tions. Each association was inclined to place the 
blame for lack of interest and cooperation upon 
the other. The discussion was lively and the 
following means of cooperation were suggested: 
(1) appointments of A.L.A. members on §.L.A. 
committees.and vice versa; (2) joint regional 
meetings of the two associations; (3) joint pub- 
lication projects; (4) a joint survey of source 
material. 

Due to the lack of time nothing definite could 
be decided regarding these points, although the 
discussion was most stimulating and worth- 
while. When the air was cleared of minor mis- 
understandings between the two associations, 
the idea of cooperation had been firmly instilled 
into those present at this meeting. The conven- 
tion delegates departed imbued with the idea 
that there was a place in the library world for 
both associations, working individually in 
their individual spheres, but also that there 
were certain places where it would be not only 
to the advantage of the two associations but also 
to the library profession for A.L.A. and S.L.A. 
to cooperate on definite projects. 

It is to be hoped that the ideas revealed at this 
panel discussion and the interest created will not 
pass into the limbo of yesterdays, but that some 
definite effort for cooperation between the two 
associations will be tested out in the immediate 
future. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GUTENBERG’'S INVENTION * 


By Doucras C. McMurtrir, Director 
Typography, Ludlow Typograph Company; Chairman, Invention of Printing 
Anniversary Committee, International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen; National Editor, American Imprints Inventory. 


BANQUET 


that the greatest event in world history 
was the invention of printing. And many 
an authority, viewing history from varied 
angles, is disposed to concur with this statement. 

The present year of 1940 marks the 500th 
anniversary of the invention of printing with 
movable types by Johann Gutenberg of Mainz, 
then a free city-state of the shadowy Holy Ro- 
man Empire. Why do we celebrate this anni- 
versary? Because of the vitally important service 
that printing has rendered to civilization. From 
printed books, magazines or newspapers we 
have learned almost everything we know. His- 
torians tell us that printing has had a great in- 
fluence on the course of history. It has made 
possible public education; it has provided the 
channel for interchange of opinion which has 
brought into being representative government 
of free peoples. 

Born between the years 1397 and 1400, of 
patrician parents, as Johann Gensfleisch, the 
inventor-of-printing-to-be took on the name of 
the paternal mansion, the Hof zum Gutenberg, 
and became known as ‘‘Johann Gensfleisch 
called Gutenberg,’’ later shortened to the name 
by which we now know him. 

At that time Europe was emerging from the 
intellectual sleep of the Dark Ages, and people 
were taking a new and active interest in educa- 
tion. With the rise of the crafts and the guilds, 
more fathers began to earn enough to send their 
sons to a private schoolteacher to learn the 
rudiments of education. An early and urgent 
need of a schoolboy was a copy of the Latin 
grammar, known from the name of its author, 
as the Donatus. 

Early in the fifteenth century, the average 
family did not owna single book. The man who 
did have a book, owned an object of curiosity 
to his neighbors. The man who owned ten or 
twenty books was either very rich, or a king or 
prince. Even successful business men or crafts- 
men could not write their own business letters 
of contracts and had to call in a professional 
scribe or clerk to write these for them. 

There were books, of course, but each one 
was individually written out by a scribe, which 

* Abridged. 
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was a laborious and expensive process. A book 
of considerable size might take a skilled work- 
man a year to write, or rather letter, by hand, 
so the volume had to be sold for not less than a 
year’s payroll, plus cost of materials and profit. 
A Bible might well have taken four years to 
write, and for this reason few churches could 
afford a copy. 

Even copies of the little Latin grammar had 
to be hand-written, and it seems that the need 
for some process for economically producing 
copies of the Donatus may well have deter- 
mined Gutenberg to devote his life and his for- 
tune to discovering a way to duplicate books so 
cheaply, that all who needed them could have 
them. It is significant that seventeen out of the 
first nineteen pieces of printing known to have 
been produced by Gutenberg were successive 
editions of the Latin grammar which was so 
sorely needed by the rapidly increasing number 
of schoolboys. 

When Gutenberg started his experiments with 
printing, he had several materials and processes 
at his disposal which helped assure the success 
of his efforts. The Europeans had learned the 
art of making paper some years before the in- 
vention of printing, and paper mills were being 
established all over Europe. Papermaking was 
invented in China in the year 105 a.p. but it took 
the secret of its manufacture a thousand years 
to reach Europe. Therefore, an inexpensive sub- 
stance on which to print was fortunately 
available. 

The Chinese had also invented the art of block 
printing at least as early as the eighth century. 
By this process pictures or text or both were cut 
on blocks of wood, the portions of the block 
which were not to show in the print being cut 
away. Such a block was laid face up and inked 
with a water-color ink. A sheet of paper was 
then laid on and pressed against the block with 
a rubber, thus transferring the impression to the 
sheet. 

The world’s earliest known printed book was 
produced in China by this method in the ninth 
century. The process of block printing also be- 
came known in Europe before Gutenberg began 
his work. Movable types were also produced in 
China long before the European invention of 
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printing, but there is no evidence that any 
knowledge regarding them ever reached Europe. 

Screw presses were used in Europe in a num- 
ber of industries, so a press presented no prob- 
lem. The oil paints which artists were just 
beginning to use could easily be adapted to pro- 
vide a heavy ink which would stick to metal 
types. 

Gutenberg’s most serious problem was to find 
a way of manufacturing individual types in 
quantity, square enough and accurate enough to 
arrange in lines and lock up in a page, and dur- 
able enough to be used over and over again; 
so that they could be used to print, not one book, 
but many books. Apparently it took years of 
costly experimentation to solve the problem of 
successfully making accurately cast metal types. 
When the inventor perfected the process of 
typecasting, the success of his effort to produce 
books at a cost to bring them within the reach 
of everyone was assured. 

After Gutenberg’s experiments proved success- 
ful, he returned to his native city of Mainz 
where he began laying plans for production of 
his first famous Bible. In order to print this 
Bible, Gutenberg needed financial backing, 
which he obtained from a Mainz capitalist, 
Johann Fust. Gutenberg borrowed from Fust 800 
gulden, which was a large sum of money, and 
gave as security the tools and equipment which 
he was to make. It is apparent that the proceeds 
of this first loan were expended without making 
satisfactory progress on the actual production 
of the Bible, so when Gutenberg came back for 
another large loan, Fust gave it to him, but 
insisted on being taken into partnership, so that 
he could make sure that production of the Bible 
was pushed through. But before the great book 
was completed, Fust foreclosed on his loans and 
Gutenberg was squeezed out of the enterprise. 
Fust took Peter Schoeffer, who had been Guten- 
berg’s helper, into partnership with him and 
later gave him the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. The firm of Fust and Schoeffer 
went on to produce many beautifully printed 
books. 

The book commonly referred to as the 
‘“Gutenberg Bible’’ included no statement as to 
where, when, or by whom it was printed. From 
a document recording the lawsuit between Fust 
and Gutenberg, we know the identity of the men 


engaged in its production. In one copy of this 
great book the chapter headings, initials, ¢ 
cetera, were added in red, by a rubricator (mean. 
ing ‘‘red ink man’’) who, fortunately for ys 
wrote in the date, August 24, 1456, when his 
work was completed. Though not the first 
printed book, the world’s first important pzinted 
book was, therefore, probably completed in 
1455. The volume was large in dimensions and 
comprised 1282 printed pages, each set in two 
columns with 42 lines of type in each column, 
Therefore experts refer to it as the 42-line Bible. 
It is estimated that about 150 copies were 
printed. Only one page was printed at each im- 
pression of the press. 

In 1457 Fust and Schoeffer printed, in three 
colors, a Psalter which is the most beautiful 
book produced during the fifteen century. On its 
last page was a statement telling us where, 
when, and by whom it was printed. Only in one 
copy may be seen the first printer’s mark, the 
crossed shields which are widely known today 
in the emblem of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Gutenberg went on to do other printing, but 
he does not appear to have prospered. In his 
last years he enjoyed a pension granted him 
by the Archbishop of Mainz. When he died early 
in 1468, the equipment which he had used was 
claimed by a friend who had bought it. 

So the inventor of the world’s most useful art 
did not reap a reward in what the world counts 
as wealth. But before his death he saw printing 
accepted and put to good use. He saw printers 
whom he had trained go out to Italy and 
Switzerland to establish presses there. Civiliza- 
tion was demonstrating the practical value of 
the work he had done so well. 

Gutenberg’s claim to the honor of being the 
inventor of printing with movable types has 
been questioned in the past and the claims of 
some rival contenders, based largely on legend, 
have been advanced. But no competent historian 
today questions the specific documentary 
evidence on which rests the fame of Johann 
Gutenberg. 

Such was the epic story of the man who gave 
mankind its greatest and most useful gift. It is 
said that every printed word is a monument to 
Gutenberg. To what finer memoria] could any 
man aspire? 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


and to present to you a record of stew- 

ardship as President of the Special Li- 
braries Association. It has been said erroneously, 
I am now convinced, that a President's second 
term is much easier than the first. This fallacy 
lies only in the minds of the members of the 
Nominating Committee for I am sure that many 
second-termers will deny its truth. 

There have been diverse happenings in the life 
of $.L.A. this past year. Three weeks after my 
return from the Baltimore Conference, I left 
for California to attend the A.L.A. Convention 
and to visit the San Francisco Bay Region and 
the Southern California Chapters. The visits to 
these Chapters proved to me the loyalty of their 
members to S.L.A. We in the East and Mid- 
West could well follow their examples in pub- 
licity, educational courses and meeting pro- 
grams. The election of Josephine B. Hollings- 
worth for Second Vice-President last year was 
a stroke of genius, because it has made these 
members feel they are distinctly a part of S.L.A. 
While in Los Angeles, I persuaded Miss Hol- 
lingsworth to take the office of Chapter Liaison 
Officer this year and to edit the Chapter Town 
Crier. Knowing that she would not be able to be 
present at Board Meetings, I felt that she would 
be brought more in contact with Chapter and 
Association activities by assuming this respon- 
sibility. Those of you who have seen the two 
issues of this Chapter publication know how 
efficiently she tackled this job. 

My visit to the West Coast also convinced me 
that in the very near future S.L.A. should plan 
to hold a Convention there. It is ten years since 
we went to San Francisco in 1930. By holding 
a Convention in Los Angeles within the next 
two years, we, as an Association, not only will 
show our western Chapters our appreciation of 
what they are doing but also we will make them 
better acquainted with the inner workings of 
§.L.A. Why not let us begin to think of Cali- 
fornia for 1942? By doing this we can plan our 
vacations at the same time, so that the expense 
involved will not be so heavy. 

Shortly after my return from California, I 
received the sad news that Standard Statistics 
would no longer be able to house Headquarters 
Office rent-free, which it had been doing for the 
past eight years. When Miss Cavanaugh in 
great distress telephoned me that her Company 
was renting its fourteenth floor and, therefore, 
would need all available space for its own use, I, 
to put it mildly, felt as if the earth had col- 
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lapsed under my feet. I immediately wrote 
the Board members telling them and asking their 
advice. After much looking around for suitable 
quarters at a reasonable rent, the final result is 
our present Headquarters Office at 31 East 10th 
Street, New York City. This new office is 
located on the fifth floor of the G. E. Stechert 
and Company building, and has 800 feet of 
space, giving us room for expansion. The rent is 
$690 annually or $57.50 each month. 

Unfortunately, this additional expenditure 
slowed up a number of projects I had hoped 
would be under way by now. The most impor- 
tant of these was the appointment of a profes- 
sional assistant at Headquarters, who would be 
responsible for editing Spsciar Lisrariss and 
other Association publications, as well as for 
planning a publicity program to promote the 
activities of the Association. However, I have 
not entirely given up hope that eventually this 
will come to pass. In fact, it must become a real- 
ity for the very simple reason that it is essential 
for the future growth of S.L.A. 

When I realized that the Association needed 
to build up its finances to meet this additional 
expense, and that the best way to do this would 
be through increased membership, I looked 
around for the best person to act as Membership 
Chairman. I know you will all agree with me 
that we have had a most efficient Chairman this 
past year, Laura Woodward. Later this morning 
she will give you a report of the results of the 
Membership Drive. There is, however, one 
point which is, in my estimation, particularly 
serious. Although we almost reached the goal of 
500 new members set by Miss Woodward, the 
members resigned or dropped for non-payment 
of dues cut this figure to less than half the num- 
ber gained. As I told you last year in my annual 
report, if the amount needed to finance the oper- 
ation of S.L.A. cannot be covered by present 
dues, then we will have to increase them. Many 
members are in favor of this move, for they real- 
ize that this is absolutely necessary in order to 
finance the various projects which are waiting 
to be developed. 

Like the national government, the S.L.A. has 
great difficulty in balancing its budget. This 
year it was particularly so on account of the 
added burden of rent and moving expenses. 
When the Finance Commitrse met to draw up a 
workable budget for 1940, all expenses were 
thoroughly analyzed and scarcely an item es- 
caped a cut in one form or another. It had been 
hoped that this year would see a provision made 
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to increase the reserve fund, but, unfortunately, 
that was impossible. However, there is a silver 
light shining in that this fund was not impaired 
by these added expenses. At one time it was 
thought that this might have to be done. 

I wish it were possible to impress upon the 
S.L.A. members the grave importance of in- 
creasing the revenue of the Association. When I 
have visited Chapters this year, I have preached 
continually the need for more money. I have 
done this, because I wanted the membership as a 
whole to realize the gravity of the situation. 
There is no reason why an Association with 
over 2,300 members always should be in finan- 
cial difficulties. One of the simplest ways to ac- 
complish this would be for those who hold 
local memberships to transfer to Associate, for 
those who are Associate members to become Ac- 
tive, and for every organization with a library 
to take out an Institutional membership. This 
will be the last time I, as President, will men- 
tion finances. However, I would like to leave 
this office with the comfortable feeling, that 
some of the pleas that I have made on this sub- 
ject have borne fruit and that your new officers 
will not have to spend their valuable time wor- 
rying over this problem. 

Before passing on to other activities, I wish to 
say a few words on the subject of Proceedings. 
Previously the reports of the Officers, Chapters, 
Groups and Committees were published in the 
July-August issue of Speciat Lisrariss and the 
papers appeared in the magazine during the year 
between the conventions. For the past two years 
the Proceedings have been printed in a separate 
volume. Unfortunately, the Association lost 
money on both volumes, $397.30 on the 1938 
volume and $895.47 on the 1939 volume. This 
year I sent a letter to each Chapter President, 
Committee and Group Chairman and explained 
the situation and asked for suggestions for the 
printing of the 1940 Proceedings. Thirty-four 
replies were received but not one recommended 
that the papers be printed in monthly issues 
throughout the year. Approximately ninety per 
cent preferred to have the Proceedings published 
separately from the magazine. When they real- 
ized that this method was not practical at this 
time, they voiced their preference for a Proceed- 
ings issue of Speciat Lisraries. Therefore, this 
year it is planned to publish the reports and 
papers presented at this Convention in the July- 
August issue. It is hoped that this will solve a 
vital problem and that sufficient extra copies of 
this issue will be sold to non-subscribers of the 
Magazine to pay the additional printing cost 
due to the increased number of pages. 

Another idea of mine, which I hoped would 
be on its way to accomplishment, was a Public 
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Relations program. You will remember I men. 
tioned it in my annual report last year and in my 
talks before the various Chapters. Again I haye 
been handicapped because we lacked the money 
to finance it properly, and also because I haye 
not been able to secure the right person for the 
Chairmanship. This is not due to the lack of 
“right’’ persons. But the ones, whom I haye 
approached, have not had time enough to give 
to this immense task, and, therefore, would not 
assume the responsibility. Here, again, a profes- 
sional assistant at Headquarters would be of im- 
mense value to the Association. At present we 
have two Committees on public relations, the 
CoMMITTEE ON TRADE AssocIATIONs, and the 
Business Lisrary Promotion Commitrsg, | 
would suggest that when a Public Relations 
program is instituted, these two Committees be 
merged as subcommittees of it. During this past 
year the former has been dormant, because the 
Chairman has had little opportunity to develop 
a program on account of her own work as head 
of an efficient Bureau of Business Information, 
This year the Business Lisrary Promotion 
Committee has fostered a closer contact between 
special libraries and business men through 
Chapter meeting programs and individual con- 
sultation with executives, who were interested 
in organizing libraries within their own organ- 
izations. A definite result of these efforts was the 
appointment of a trained librarian, rather thana 
member of the company staff, to head a newly 
established library. Through the work of this 
Committee, articles on the Special Libraries 
Association, or on some special library or on the 
best method of organizing a library have ap- 
peared in many local magazines and in national 
trade publications. The first issue of the Chapter 
Town Crier was devoted to the subject of Public 
Relations and contained excellent suggestions 
for Chapter meetings and Association publicity. 

Before leaving the subject of public relations, 
I should like to pass on to the new Board a sug- 
gestion made to me recently. It was suggested 
that the Association present an annual award to 
the individual who has succeeded in having 
published the largest number of articles on the 
aspects of special libraries in various magazines, 
newspapers and trade papers. Such an endeavor 
would not only lend prestige to the member, but 
also to her Company and to S.L.A. 

When I took the Presidency two years ago, 
one of the goals I set before myself was to visit 
as many S.L.A. Chapters as possible. Through 
the generosity of my Company both as to time 
and money, I was able to complete my swing 
around the circle. In addition to the two western 
Chapters this year, I have been to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Boston. I spent a day in Colum- 
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bus discussing Chapter possibilities, visited for 
the second time the Albany Chapter en route to 
Boston, talked before the Baltimore Chapter 
during my attendance in Washington at the Con- 
vention of the Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association, before which I was in- 
vited as $.L.A. President to speak on ‘‘Private or 
Special Libraries,’’ attended several New York 
Chapter Meetings and spoke before the first 
meeting of the year of the New Jersey Chapter. 
These visits were of inestimable value to me in 
acquiring a clear picture of the Association as a 
whole. What has inspired me most during these 
visits was the sincere loyalty for the Association 
and the enthusiasm for its future development. 

In addition to my attendance at the Conven- 
tion of the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association, Laura Woodward and 
Ruth Savord represented S.L.A. last December 
at the Conference on Inter-American Relations 
in the Field of Public Relations and Libraries, 
and Adelaide Hasse was the official S.L.A. repre- 
sentative at the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress. Besides these conferences, your Presi- 
dent attended the Regional Library Conference 
of Middle Atlantic States at Hershey, Pa., last 
October and the Dental Library meeting at the 
Centenary Celebration of the American Dental 
Association in Baltimore in March. 

One problem which confronted the Board this 
year was the reorganization of the editorial 
policy of the Technical Book Review Index. For the 
past five years the Association has been for- 
tunate in having Granville Meixell with her 
skilled technical experience for Editor of this 
valuable publication and also in having the 
use of the periodical resources of the engineering 
and technical libraries at Columbia University. 
For some time Miss Meixell has wished to be re- 
leased from the editorship. In order to place the 
editing of the Index under capable direction, a 
Committee was appointed to survey the field. 
The result of this survey was the approval by the 
Board to transfer the editorial office, beginning 
with Volume VI of the Index, from New York 
to Pittsburgh, where it will be supervised by 
Mr. Ellwood McClelland, Technical Librarian 
of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, and edited 
by some one appointed by him. Mr. McClelland 
has generously offered to supply desk space, 
typewriter facilities and the use of his technical 
periodical collection, for the use of the Editor of 
T.B.R.I. The future editorial policy will be in 
the hands of a Committee consisting of Edith 
Portman, Ellwood McClelland and Jolan Fertig, 
Chairman. The Association is again fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. McClelland, a tech- 
nical expert, whose brain-child the T.B.R.I. was 
originally. 
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Last year as an experiment abstracts of reports 
of Chapters, Groups and Committees were 
mailed to all members who registered for the 
Convention. By having these abstracts prior to 
the business meeting, it was hoped that the 
members would read them and thus be better 
prepared to enter into discussions. This experi- 
ment was received so well that it was voted to 
repeat it this year. I hope you have had time to 
read them and will enter into the general discus- 
sions following this report and those of the 
Liaison Officers. 

The Arcuives Committee has been dropped 
during the year. It was felt that so little had 
been accomplished by this Committee the year 
previous that it was useless to continue its 
existence, until a more definite program could 
be developed. Personally I believe such a Com- 
mittee has a definite place in our Association. I 
would suggest that thought be given to its re- 
vival along the lines of collecting historical 
data for our own files. It is astonishing how 
ignorant we are about certain phases of the his- 
tory of S.L.A. It is time we filled up these gaps. 

During the summer I appointed a Conrsr- 
ENCE Apvisory CoMMITTEE to compile a Con- 
vention Manual and to assist Convention Chair- 
men in planning annual conventions. The mem- 
bers of this Committee are Laura Woodward, 
Jolan Fertig and Mary Jane Henderson. Two 
more special representatives have been ap- 
pointed. Eleanor Cavanaugh has been asked to 
serve as the S.L.A. representative on the Ap- 
visorY COMMITTEE ON TeEsTs AND MEasuRE- 
MENTS OF THE AssOCcIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Scnoots, and Dr. Donald Cable represents 
S.L.A. on the A.L.A. Committee on Forgicn 
Importations. Mr. Herman H. Henkle has been 
chosen Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
A.L.A. anp S.L.A. to Survey THE SPECIAL 
Liprary Friern. 

While Chapters and Groups deal with in- 
dividual problems, the work of the Committees 
tells the story of the activities of the national 
Association. The files of the CrassiricaTion 
CommitTze are consulted constantly by library 
school instructors and library students who are 
studying theory and comparative classification 
as well as by our own members who desire help 
with their own collections. 

I urge you to study carefully the report of the 
EMPLOYMENT ComMiITTEE when it appears in the 
Proceedings issue of Sprciat Lisrarizs. The 
Committee Chairman has made several excellent 
recommendations to those seeking new posi- 
tions. A particularly valuable contribution 
which is being considered by the Committee, is 
the compilation of a scrapbook which can be 
used by unemployed librarians when they ap- 
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proach prospective employers. This scrapbook 
will contain suggestions of services which 
librarians can perform for an organization. 

Since last June the Chairman of the Dupticate 
Excnance Commitree has compiled and dis- 
tributed eight lists of material free of charge to 
Association members except for transportation 
costs. These lists, the pages of which have run 
from 12 to 179, were distributed to 168 different 
libraries. The largest number of items distrib- 
uted from a single list was 19,275. The work 
involved in the preparation of these lists is tre- 
mendous and the Association owes Beatrice 
Howell a debt of gratitude for the time and 
energy she has put into this work. I heartily 
agree with a recommendation she made for the 
future, that more publicity be given to this 
service. It should be one of the best selling 
points for attracting Institutional Members. 

Another report which I earnestly desire that 
you read in full, when it is printed, is that of the 
Chairman of the Commitrse oN INDEXEs TO 
Sources or SratisticaL InrorMaTION. It is in the 
form of an inventory of the work of the Com- 
mittee during the past four years. Although the 
Chairman cites several failures, I can assure 
you that its accomplishments overshadow the 
failures. 

This year the Mernops Committes has been 
by no means inactive. Definite proof of this is 
the splendid exhibit of methods material on dis- 
play at this Convention. During the year ar- 
ticles on the scope and purpose of this Commit- 
tee have appeared in Sprciat Lisrarizs. One of 
its future projects is the issuance of handbooks 
which will cover methods and short cuts for 
the various types of special libraries. 

The Srupent Loan Funp Commirtez has lent 
$400 during the past eleven months to librarians 
who wished to continue their library studies. 
Inquiries regarding loans have been received 
from several other possible applicants. 

The ProrgssionaL STANDARDS CoMMITTEE has 
been one of the busiest Committees. Its program 
is of such vital significance to us that I have 
asked Miss Morley, the Chairman, to present it 
in full. The work of the Pustications Commit- 
Tee is also of vast importance to the Associa- 
tion. Although this year the Association has 
issued only two publications, one, The Hand- 
book of Commercial and Financial Services, com- 
piled by Dorothy Avery and her Committee; the 
other, Business and the Public Library, edited by 
Marian Manley and members of the Public 
Business Librarians Group, both are among our 
best sellers. Two publications, Banking and Fi- 
nancial Subject Headings, by Marguerite Burnett, 
and Trade-Name Index, sponsored by Science- 
Technology Group, are ready for printing. 
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I wish that Mrs. Ruth McG. Lane were here 
today to tell you of the very important piece of 
work which is being undertaken by the Amerr- 
can Stanparps AssociaTION SEcTIONAL Coy. 
MITTEE Z-39 on “‘Standardization in the Field 
of Library Work and Documentation.” Mrs. 
Lane is the S.L.A. representative on this Com- 
mittee. One of the many projects considered is 
the form and arrangement of scientific periodi- 
cals and classification systems. In the May issue 
of Industrial Standardization there is an article on 
the proposed work of this Committee. Be sure to 
read it, as well as Mrs. Lane’s report in this Pro- 
ceedings issue of Speciat Lisraries. 

Last but not least is the Convention Com- 
mitTeE. The activities of this Committee begin 
at the end of one Convention and continue 
steadily throughout the year to the next one. | 
need not tell you of the enormity of the work 
performed by Mrs. Irene Strieby and her Com- 
mittee because the achievements of these past 
four days speak for themselves. 

Last June we started the Association year 
without an Editor. I know you will agree with 
me, that we were fortunate in having Virginia 
Meredith accept this office. Her work this 
past year has been outstanding and I sincerely 
wish it were possible for her to continue 
her Editorship. However, she does not feel 
that she can do this on account of pressure 
of other duties. Later she will tell you of her 
dream for the future of Specian Lisrarizs. 

No doubt those of you who receive regularly 
the Wilson Bulletin have noticed the page en- 
titled ‘‘The Special Librarian.’’ This is a new 
venture and an entirely new field for the special 
library idea. Mary E. Newsome, Librarian of 
Suffolk University, Boston, is its Editor. She 
is here at the Convention and I know she would 
be glad to have suggestions for future articles. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to those who have done so much to aid me 
in carrying out the many duties entrusted to the 
office of President. The Chapter Presidents, 
Group and Committee Chairmen deserve a large 
measure of praise for their constant cooperation 
in conducting the activities and affairs of the 
Association. 

To my fellow officers and to the directors, I 
express my sincere gratitude. They have given 
unlimitedly of their energy and advice. It has 
been a pleasure to have worked with them. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to have 
served as your President these past two years. 
The many pleasant experiences and associations 
will live long in my memory. It is my hope that 
you will give to my successor the same devotion 
and support you have given me. 

Ama C, MitcHiLt 
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Indianapolis General Sessions Proceedings 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Annual Convention of Special Libraries Associa- 

tion was opened officially Tuesday morning, 
June 3, 1940, with the President, Alma C. Mitchill, 
presiding. After a few words of appreciation for the 
excellent work accomplished by Irene M. Streiby, 
Chairman of the Convention Committee, President 
Mitchill introduced Mr. Floyd I. McMurray, Indiana 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who wel- 
comed the delegates to Indianapolis. In his talk Mr. 
McMurray brought out the fact that it was difficult 
to speak of Indiana without mentioning someone 
famous in literature. He said Indiana was the home of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith Nicholson, Edward 
Eggleston, Lew Wallace, Gene Stratton Porter and 
many others. Mr. McMurray concluded by saying, 
“Welcome from the ends of the continent to the cross- 
roads of America.”’ 

On behalf of Special Libraries Association Laura A. 
Woodward, First Vice-President of the Association, 
responded to Mr. McMurray’s address of welcome. 
Miss Woodward said that since ‘Utilization of Re- 
sources’’ was the theme of the Convention, the pro- 
gram planned by Mrs. Streiby and the committees 
would show how to develop resources and how to use 
them. 

President Mitchill then introduced Mary Louise 
Alexander, Director, Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, who gave the keynote address 
on ‘Undeveloped Opportunities for Special Library 
Service’’ (see pages 183-192). This was followed by a 
most worth-while speech on ‘‘Who is your Public and 
How do you Serve it?”’ by K. B. Elliott, Vice-President 
and Director of Customer Relations, Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Indiana (see pages 193-195). The 
last address of the session was presented by Dr. Irene A. 
Wright, Division of Cultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C., on ‘‘Frontiers to the 
South; Hispanic-American Library Resources’’ (see 
pages 195-197). 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The Second General Session of the Convention was 
held Tuesday evening June 4th, at the World War 
Memorial with the President, Miss Mitchill, presiding. 
This meeting was devoted to a panel discussion of 
“Professional Cooperation in Library Progress: A 
series of Parallel Discussions Setting Forth the Organi- 
zation, Personnel and Training, Publications, Techni- 
cal Processes, Activities and Progress of American 


Library Association and Special Libraries Associa- 
tion.” 


Ts first general session of the Thirty-Second 
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The following were the participants: Carl H. Milam, 
Secretary, American Library Association, Chicago; 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc., New York; Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Ill.; Marion Rawls, Burnham 
Library of Architecture, Art Institute, Chicago. Miss 
Mary McLean, American Bankers Association, New 
York, was the leader of this discussion (see pages 
197-198). 


BANQUET 


The Annual Banquet, dedicated to the 500th Anni- 
versary of Printing, took place Wednesday evening, 
June 5th, in the Riley room of the Claypool Hotel. 
Miss Caroline Dunn, President of the Indianapolis 
Chapter, presided. The toastmaster was Eugene C. 
Pulliam, President Central Newspaper, Inc., and In- 
dianapolis Broadcasting Co. He said that Hoosiers 
were never happier than when playing host to people 
they liked. 

Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Boston, 
gave a tribute to the past editors of Sprctat Liprariss. 
From 1910 to the present time there have been eleven 
editors, four of whom were present at the banquet. 
No issues of Spgctat Liprarigs have been skipped since 
it was started in 1910 by Dr. John A. Lapp with sixty 
original subscribers. 

Dr. John A. Lapp, National Referee, International 
Building Trades Unions, Chicago, responded. He said 
that Spectrat Lipraries was born only a block away 
from the Hotel Claypool about thirty years ago. At 
that time not more than twenty-five business houses 
had librarians. He congratulated the Association for 
its splendid work in the past and present. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Editor, American Imprints In- 
ventory, then spoke on ‘‘The Significance of Guten- 
berg’s Invention’’ (see pages 199-200). In connection 
with his talk he showed slides of some of the famous 
books in history. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


After the President, Alma C. Mitchill, called the 
Third General Session of Special Libraries Association 
to order on Thursday morning, June 6th, the President 
read a letter from Arthur F. Ridley, Chairman of the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
reaux, London, England, as follows: 

‘*On this occasion of the 32nd Annual Convention of the 
Special Libraries Association may we convey our heartiest 
good wishes for the success of the meeting at Indianapolis. 


Your Convention theme, ‘Utilization of Resources’ is a 
slogan that should strike a responsive note in the breasts of 
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all users of specialist information, whether they may be in 
the beleaguered Old World or in that New World of the 
Americas which must fulfill its destiny as the stronghold of 
unbiased knowledge and freedom of opinion. Although it has 
proved unfortunately impossible for us to be officially repre- 
sented by any delegate to your Convention, our thoughts 
will be with you together with our sincere hopes for the 
future of your Association.” 

It was the consensus of the members present that 
President Mitchill reply to Mr. Ridley and convey to 
him their deep appreication of his message. 

President Mitchill then read a portion of a telegram 
received from Miss Louise Evans, Librarian, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, Washington: 

**Have just learned library at Technical University in 
Helsinki, Finland, has been completely destroyed and appeal 
is being made to obtain gifts of books to help rebuild col- 
lection. . . . The Technical University of Helsinki is the 
only University of its kind in the country, and its destruction 
will have the most dangerous consequences for higher tech- 
nical education. The Government and the people are doing 
whatever can be done in order to rebuild the University as 
quickly as possible. They are depending on equipment and 
scientific literature to be bought from foreign countries. 

**Many libraries were lost, either as a consequence of the 
bombardments or in connection with the treaty of peace. 
Among those I should mention the Library of Viipuri, 
115,000 volumes, and the smaller libraries in the ceded area 
where 200,000 volumes were lost. These estimates do not in- 
clude the libraries of schools and learned societies. The rep- 
resentative of the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., Mr. Robert 
Maverick, estimates that the probable number of all ii- 
braries of all classes destroyed is 250. . . . 

“Can you do anything to bring this to attention of 
Convention, especially Science-Technology Group, and give 
them opportunity to help by collecting books in their fields?"’ 


Kindly send lists of material to Miss Evans. 


President Mitchill then announced that the previous 
day she had met with a few members of Special Libra- 
ries Association and had sent a telegram to Mr. Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., offering the assistance of $.L.A. to 
the National Defense Commission in Washington. 
Since it had not been possible to contact many of the 
Board members before sending this telegram, the Presi- 
dent asked for a vote approving her action. This was 
given unanimously. It was then suggested that a 
committee be appointed to cooperate with the National 
Defense Commission in Washington. 

In the President's annual address, Miss Mitchill 
presented a cross section of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year and summarized the 
progress of the work of the National Committees (see 
pages 201-204). 


Report OF THE SECRETARY 


During the past year the principal achievement has 
been the establishment of the National Headquarters 
at 31 East Tenth Street, New York. In August 1939, 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., found it necessary 
to use for its own departments the space which it had 
formerly allocated to the Association during the pre- 
ceding eight years. Special thanks are given to Miss 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Librarian, and to the Officers of 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., for their coopera- 
tion in making available office space, mimeographing 
and other service facilities, without cost. 
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Material formerly housed in three locations, Head. 
quarters office, the reserve supply room, and the store. 
room space shared with the library of Standard Statis. 
tics Company, Inc., has now been made readily acces. 
sible for the first time since the national office was 
moved from Providence in 1931. Approximately six 
hundred linear feet of shelving have provided room 
for periodicals, publications, stationery and supplies, 

It has been particularly satisfactory to report that 
on May 31, 1940, 94.6 per cent of the budgeted income 
of general operations for the entire calendar and fiscal 
year of $13,000, has been received and banked to the 
credit of the checking account of the Association, due 
to the help of individual members, Chapter Officers, 
the Membership Committee, and Headquarters staf. 
This year the savings account of the Association and 
the S.L.A. Student Loan Fund account have been 
included in the record-keeping at Headquarters. 

The first Life member of the Association, formerly an 
Active member affiliated with the New York Chapter, 
now has been enrolled. 

This season a cover was designed for the Chapter 
Town Crier by Miss Hollingsworth, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chapter Liaison Officer, and executed through 
the courtesy of the National President and the Drafting 
Department of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. It showed the location of National Headquarters 
and the sixteen Chapters in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. The Chapter Town Crier was dis- 
tributed to members of the National Executive Board, 
National Committee Chairmen, National Group Chair- 
men, Chapter Presidents, Chapter Secretaries, Chapter 
Treasurers, and to others on request. 

All the names in the 1935 edition of Special Libraries 
Directory of the United States and Canada were checked for 
membership status before the beginning of the mem- 
bership campaign on November 15, 1939. Until the end 
of the membership campaign on April 15, 1940, list- 
ings of new and renewal membership payments were 
mailed to Chapter Membership Committee Chairmen, 
in addition to the regular distribution of this 
information to the National President, the National 
Membership Committee Chairman, and the Chapter 
Secretaries and Treasurers. 

A request of particular interest was received from 
Miss Marion Morse, Librarian, Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, Hawaii, who became affiliated with the Associa- 
tion as an Active member through the National Chair- 
man of the Museum Group. Miss Morse desired aa 
exchange position with a librarian on the Atlantic 
Coast beginning in the fall of 1940. Notification of this 
exchange offer was mailed to the Presidents of the 
interested Chapters. 

In July 1939 the second edition of Handbook of Com- 
mercial and Financial Services was published. Early in 
the fall the Proceedings volume of the Thirty-first Aa- 
nual Conference, Baltimore, was issued and in Febru- 
ary, Business and the Public Library was distributed. 
In addition, Institutional members and Active members 
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received automatically Sprctar Lisrariss. Listings of 
the Duplicate Exchange Committee were sent Institu- 
tional members when requested. 

Exhibit sets of all publications, periodicals, and in- 
formational material have been furnished regularly to 
fifteen Chapters. During the Indianapolis Convention, 
such an exhibit set was on display, so that orders could 
be placed for this material. A similar exhibit was 
furnished to the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education, which was held in 
New York City in May 1940. 

During the fifth annual convention of the Library 
Binding Institute, at New York, your Secretary at- 
tended an enjoyable Joint Luncheon with Librarians. 

Considerable time has been spent with the staff 
worker, who was responsible for the collation of data 
for the forthcoming edition on Libraries in the series 
of Picture Fact Books, which is being prepared by Pic- 
ture Fact Associates and will be printed by Harper & 
Bros. Additional photographic illustrations of action 
and background pictures of special libraries were 
needed particularly. It was requested that anyone 
having such photographs available kindly forward 
them to Headquarters. 

During the past year several interesting requests 
have been made for information for publication pur- 
poses. For the February edition of the Social Science 
Group Membership Bulletin, a column, entitled ‘‘Calling 
Headquarters,’’ was prepared by the Secretary. Mate- 
rial was also supplied to one of the major radio net- 
works for use by a commentator on an afternoon 
program. 

Daily contacts have been made through conferences 
at Headquarters with persons interested in the em- 
ployment service or other activities of Special Libraries 
Association. 

A grateful tribute should be paid to Miss Harriet 
Barth, Assistant to the Secretary, and to Miss Ethel 
Hall, Volunteer Worker, who have loyally and effi- 
ciently helped since 1934 in carrying on the additional 
work clearing through National Headquarters. 

ExizasetH Lois CLARKE 


Report oF THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Special Libraries 

In order to save time and increase the monthly reve- 
fue, an approach to prospective advertisers was made 
to obtain a greater number of continuous advertising 
insertions in Speciat Lipraries. Four new ten-time 
contracts were initiated under this policy in addition 
to a number of other contracts covering advertising 
for shorter periods. For the fiscal and calendar year 
1940, advertising contracts to date totaled $1,197. 


Technical Book Review Index 

In personal interviews and correspondence relating 
to advertising for Spectat Liprarizs, an effort has been 
made also to solicit advertising for Technical Book 
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Review Index, the sponsored periodical of the Associa- 
tion. 


Exchange Advertising 
Since the 1939 Conference in Baltimore, advertising 
copy has run in the Industrial Arts Index and in The 
Library Journal for various publications issued by 
Special Libraries Association. 
Exizaseta Lois CrarKe 


Report oF TREASURER 


As in previous years, the detailed audited statement 
which accompanies this report gives the statement of 
the finances of the Association on December 31, 1939. 

The quarterly statements have been continued. Our 
convention statement is for the period ending April 30, 
1940. The cash balances on April 30, 1940, with com- 
parable figures for 1939, are as follows: 


April 30, 1940 April 30, 1939 





General operations.......... $4,754.53 $5,121.93 
IN Ss on Sine soto ee 869.79 1,078.03 
Technical Book Review Index . 1,097.99 1,967 .51 
Trade Association........... 3,119.65 3,058 .43 
Student Loan Fund......... 1,191.57 481.65 

pO Ree ere ree $11,033.53 $11,707.55 


Of the other cash on hand on April 30, 1940, $5,362.30 
is in the checking account at the National City Bank, 
Varick Street Branch and $4,429.66 represents our 
savings balance at the Bowery Savings Bank. The 
Student Loan Fund has a balance of $1,191.57 in the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, at 5 East 42nd 
Street. Headquarters retains the usual petty cash 
account of $50. 

The established policy of vouchering all current bills 
monthly has been continued, therefore, no bills pay- 
able need be reported. 

Treasury Bonds in the Reserve Fund remain the same 
$2,033.12. 

At the Executive Board meeting on March 1, 1940, 
the Board voted to establish a system of warrants or 
requisitions for Headquarters Office. Requisitions or 
warrants for expenses are drawn up at Headquarters 
Office, sent to the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and President for approval and then to the Treasurer 
for payment. 

Our President has just handed me a letter from 
the San Francisco Bay Region Chapter containing 
a check for $50. This check is in partial payment of 
the Loan of $150 outstanding which was borrowed 
from the National Association to finance the Union 
List. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to act in the capac- 
ity of Treasurer for the Association during the past 
year. In the first place it has brought me many pleasant 
associations and in the second place it has provided me 
with more intimate knowledge of the affairs and proj- 
ects of the Association. 

Josspnine I. Greenwoop 
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Report or Tue Eprror 


Ten issues with 272 pages of text of Sprctat Li- 
BRaRiEgs have given me a realization of the potentiali- 
ties of the publication. In the past, the magazine has 
fulfilled excellently its function as a medium for the 
expression and discussion of the technical interests and 
problems of our S.L.A. membership. 

Now I should like to see Spectat Lisraries more 
widely circulated beyond the confines of our profession. 
It should be used as an instrument of public relations 
to publicize our value and our work. It should become 
the one recognized source for certain information 
within our subject fields in keeping with our profes- 
sion. To attain this wider circulation, the magazine 
must carry information of practical use to those ‘‘out- 
side.’’ Some survey of public opinion must be made by 
our individual members to ascertain what information 
of practical use to outsiders should be included. 

We could afford to print a thicker magazine, if we 
could obtain more advertising. I recommend that each 
Chapter take the responsibility of filling one page per 
issue with advertisements. Since the circulation of 
Spzciat Lisrariss is national, it seems unnecessarily 
poor balance for almost all of the advertisements to 
represent organizations in the East. Throughout the 
country there are manufacturers of labor-saving gad- 
gets, lighting equipment, et cetera, that could be sold 
more easily by a local representative of S.L.A. through 
personal contact than by the Advertising Manager in 
New York through the mail. I recommend that each 
Chapter President work out some definite plan with 
the Advertising Manager of Spectat Lisrartss. 

When we attempt to obtain subscriptions and active 
and institutional memberships, I recommend that free 
marked copies of Speciat Lisrartss be sent to these 
prospects with marked articles suited to the interests 
of the prospects. If each member would make himself 
cognizant of the interests of such prospects and would 
request free copies of the magazine, which included 
articles relevant to these interests, this plan should 
work most effectively. 

In order to enlarge our knowledge of special collec- 
tions in the libraries of the country, I recommend 
that each Chapter President designate a person, 
preferably one with a reportorial sense, to report any 
special collections seen on Chapter visits to libraries. 
Frequently these visits turn up unique methods which 
our too modest librarians do not report apparently to 
our Methods Chairman. Descriptions of such special 
files and methods would be valuable news to print in 
Spgciat Lisraries, in addition to the news of meetings 
and Chapter publications. 

The problem of book reviews is a large one. Cer- 
tainly it is logical that the magazine have such a de- 
partment. There are innumerable plans to follow: 
evaluative reviews versus listings; reviews evaluated 
by outside specialists in the subject, versus those 
evaluated by library authorities. In as much as reviews 
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printed in Spectar Lisrartes are quoted by special 
librarians as recommendations of the books, all evaly. 
ative reviews should be made by authorities on the 
subject. 

There are also many approaches as to what books to 
include. One suggestion was made to publish only de. 
scriptive lists of reference books. Through the C0 
operation of publishers, there is the Possibility of 
securing advance copies or proofs of books, both refer. 
ence and general, and thus be able to print advance 
lists and reviews in Spactat Lrraries. And there is 
the further idea of listing the most helpful books of 
the past year. This was the plan for 1939-49, The 
May-June issue carried the first of a series of review 
lists, compiled by members in various subject divisions 
of the Museum Group. At that time, books in the 
motion picture field were listed. Other lists which are 
waiting to be published are on natural science, Ameri- 
can history, and art. This plan is the “‘best books fora 
blank library’’ idea. I had hoped to work it out with 
each Group of S.L.A. 

Any evaluative list of books should be either tested 
by time or reviewed by authorities. Such lists could 
well be referred to and relied on by librarians and 
outsiders. We could indeed be pleased to have such 
lists or reviews quoted and used as publicity for 
S.L.A. 

It is definitely a fallacy that “‘the second year is 
easier,"’ in editing. Each issue is entirely new and 
produces its own particular problems. A live magazine 
is not a mechanical production. It should grow and 
improve with each issue. It is, I believe, a matter of 
mental growth rather than physical ease. 

Let me express my thanks to Miss Mitchill, to all 
who have been working with me, and to S.LA. 
members who have been so exceedingly encouraging 
and helpful. Let me say it has been a pleasure to be 
Editor this past year, a pleasure for which I have been 
most grateful. 

Virointa Merepita 


Report or Cuaprer Liaison Orricer 


While it leaves each Chapter free to initiate its own 
activities, the National Association provides a Chap- 
ter Liaison Officer to coordinate chapter projects and 
to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 

The chief vehicle through which the Chapter Liaison 
Officer operates is the Chapter Town Crier, a bulletin 
which is sent to National and Chapter Officers but not 
to the general membership. During the past year two 
issues were distributed, with a new cover showing the 
location of each of the sixteen Chapters on a map. The 
first number used the central theme, ‘‘Public Relations 
as a Chapter Activity’’ and contained eight articles oa 
various phases of the subject. A glance at the table of 
contents shows many illustrious names: 


Promoting Public Relations through Contacts within the 
Organization, by Florence Bradley. 
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sag Friends with Other Professional Workers, by 
arian C. Manley. 
Ph crf Our Services through Exhibits, by Emma G. 


Selling Service to the Business Man, by Margaret Hatch. 
How to Win Space and Influence Editors, by Louise Gam- 


Bice ding the Trade Journals, by Caroline I. Ferris. 
How a Chapter Might Use Radio Effectively, by Rebecca 


B. Rankin. bye ‘shad 
Prestige of Special Librarians in Film and Fiction, by Helen 


Gladys Percey. 

That these articles proved stimulating seems borne 
out by a glance at the reports of the chapter activities 
for the past year. New York Chapter achieved a na- 
tional broadcast and led six special librarians to a 
well-deserved victory over six authors in the famous 
“True and False Program.'’ Southern California in- 
vited a radio announcer to tell them how to get on the 
air and has planned a series of talks on local libraries in 
the form of interviews between a librarian and a 
business man. 

The Pittsburgh and the San Francisco Bay Region 
Chapters placed articles about local libraries in trade 
journals, while a few Chapters obtained publicity in 
library professional magazines, and others reported 
good newspaper notices. Several Chapter Presidents 
stressed the importance of developing a consistent 
public relations program. A six-point plan worthy of 
study was published in the New York Chapter News for 
November-December, 1939. 

Fraternizing with other professional workers was 
encouraged through joint meetings held by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Connecticut, Milwaukee, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore Chap- 
ters. The two California Chapters held such a joint 
meeting following the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. Several Chapters invited 
outsiders to their meetings or held meetings in indus- 
trial plants. 

The “Job Show"’ of the New York Chapter proved a 
particularly successful form of methods exhibit. The 
Baltimore Chapter served as co-sponsor for the pro- 
gtam of the Library Section at the National Dental 
Centenary Celebration held in Baltimore on March 
19th. This was the first time a library section program 
had been placed on the official schedule of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and President Mitchill was the 
official speaker for S.L.A. The Washington Activities 
Group of the Baltimore Chapter cooperated with the 
Statistical Section of the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress in providing a suitable exhibit of U. S. 
Government statistical publications. 

Acting on a hint in the Chapter Town Crier, several 
Chapters have undertaken chapter housekeeping. 
Pittsburgh, New York and Southern California have 
appointed committees to go over chapter files and 
publications and weed out non-essentials and to pro- 
vide permanent homes where material may be con- 
sulted in comfort. 

The second issue of the Chapter Town Crier considered 
the various problems connected with the running of a 
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local chapter. Each Chapter President was requested 
to provide a short article on some subject included in 
the present edition of the manual, How to Run a Local 
Chapter. Later the topics presented were used as the 
basis for discussion at a meeting of Chapter Officers 
at the Convention as well as for a revision of a Chapter 
Manual by a specially appointed Interchapter Manuals 
Committee. 

In anticipation of this revised manual, several Chap- 
ters have undertaken the preparation of their own 
procedure manuals. Philadelphia reported the com- 
pletion of the manual for secretaries and development 
of one for the Chapter President, while this year the 
San Francisco Bay Region Chapter asked each officer 
to prepare a manual of procedure as a guide for future 
executives. 

During the year local chapter publications have in- 
cluded directories of membership or libraries com- 
pleted by Albany, Cleveland, Connecticut, Mil- 
waukee, Montreal, Pittsburgh, Southern California 
and the San Francisco Bay Chapter. New York re- 
ported one ready for release in September. The Meth- 
ods Committee of the Illinois Chapter has made avail- 
able upon request a “‘Selected Subject Headings List 
for Special Librarians’’ and Southern California has 
issued a “Subject List of Resources of Special Libraries 
in Southern California.’’ Philadelphia Chapter is 
cooperating in the preparation of a union list of the 
professional literature available in that area, while 
the Connecticut Chapter has undertaken a bibliog- 
raphy of the industrial and financial history of the 
state. Revisions or supplements to union lists of serial 
publications are under way in the Milwaukee, New 
York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapters. 

A valuable source of information for chapter his- 
tories and publications has become available in the 
membership campaign book issued by the national 
Membership Committee. It is recommended that this 
be kept up-to-date as a record of chapter activities. 

In some cases local bulletins presented difficulties. 
Only the larger chapters found it feasible to finance 
such a publication through advertising. Several Chap- 
ters felt they should cease expecting to have the 
mimeographing donated as a courtesy by friendly 
firms having special libraries in their organizations. 
Other Chapters believed that the financing of a bulle- 
tin from regular budgetary sources is entirely justifi- 
able, since such a bulletin served as a vehicle for 
keeping up the interest of members. 

Those Chapters fortunate enough to have received a 
visit from President Mitchill this year have com- 
mented enthusiastically upon the value of her in- 
spiration and sane advice. The Montreal Bulletin 
read, “‘Alma Mitchill charms local chapter."” The 
Pacific Coast outposts are still talking about the visit 
of Miss Mitchill as the high point in the year. 

By action of the Executive Board on June 3, 1940, 
a new Chapter was authorized at Toronto. It has been 
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indicated to the Chapter Liaison Officer that several 
other chapters may be organized in the coming year. 
Joszpnine B. HoLuincsworts 


Report Or Group Liaison Orricer 


Since individual Group reports have already ap- 
peared in the bulletin, Abstracts of Committee, Chapter 
and Group Reports, which was distributed to all mem- 
bers who attended the Indianapolis Convention, the 
present report will give only the highlights of group 
activities which are of general interest to the Associa- 
tion as a whole. 

In the matter of group organization, the problem of 
continuity in group projects and other activities, has 
received more than usual attention with several 
Groups this year. A better division of duties among 
Group Officers and a better procedure for rotation in 
office has been studied especially by the Biological 
Sciences Group, the Social Science Group, and the 
Science-Technology Group. 

One of the chief functions of the Groups is to provide 
closer contacts for their members, entailing volumi- 
nous correspondence, publication of group bulletins, 
and personal visits. All the Groups now issue their 
own Bulletins to their membership. In July, 1939, the 
Chairman of the Newspaper Group visited many 
newspaper libraries in the South and West. This year 
one of the principal objectives of that Group has been 
to increase its membership. 

The question of multiple group membership is be- 
coming each year a more perplexing one. At the round 
table of Group Officers held on the first afternoon of 
this convention, it was discussed at some length. Ac- 
cording to our national constitution, Associate mem- 
bers may choose three group affiliations; Active mem- 
bers five; and Institutional members may become 
affiliated with all Groups, if they choose. On April 
first of this year, the records at Headquarters showed 
that Commerce Group had a membership of 548; the 
University and College Group, 602; and Social Science 
Group, 650 members. The latter Group, weare told, has 
an actual mailing list of 800! 

Out of such a membership list we know that only an 
extremely small percentage is vitally interested in that 
particular Group and willing to take active part in its 
projects. Upon taking office every new Group Chair- 
man is confronted with the appalling number from 
which to sort out those who have any real interest in 
carrying on the functions of the Group. The financial 
and mechanical waste, which is necessitated in dealing 
with this large proportion of uninterested members, is 
a serious problem. 

At our round-table meeting of Group Officers, there- 
fore, it was voted that this matter be brought to the 
attention of the incoming National Board. It was sug- 
gested that the Board either recommend a change in 
the constitutional provisions as to group membership, 
or make a change in the membership records at Head- 
quarters, so that each S.L.A. member may specify one 
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Group in which he wishes active Participation, and 
indicate any others in which his interest js onl 
incidental. : 

Most important are the projects of the various 
Groups which have been completed this year or are og 
the way to completion. Two outstanding group pub. 
lications are now in the hands of the National Publica. 
tions Committee. One is Trade-Names prepared by the 
Science-Technology Group; the other is the volume on 
Banking and Financial Subject Headings, compiled bya 
committee of the Financial Group headed by Mar. 
guerite Burnett. These publications are of unusual 
merit and will find a ready sale among libraries, In 
connection with subject headings, the Science-Tech- 
nology Group reports that its Chemistry Section has 
been actively engaged on a list of subject headings for 
chemical libraries and that publication of this list 
may be possible within the next two years. 

The Lést of State Industrial Directories just issued by 
the Commerce Group is up-to-date and carefully an- 
notated, and will be useful to any library for current 
ordering. For the benefit of the Financial Group, Mary 
McLean has compiled an Annotated Supplement to 
the 1937 edition of The Bank Library. This year the 
Insurance Group has continued to issue its bulletin, 
Insurance Book Reviews, so successfully that the In- 
surance Group has been entirely self-supporting. The 
Financial Group also has money in the bank, partly 
from sales of the 1937 edition of The Bank Library. 

Several of the Groups have just published or have in 
preparation valuable manuals covering the organiza- 
tion of libraries in their fields. The Public Business 
Librarians are greatly pleased with the sales of their 
Manual for Public Business Librarians, which was 
edited so ably by Marian Manley. The Newspaper 
Library Manual is to be published this year and is 
expected to become the standard guide to newspaper 
library practice. The Insurance Group has been re- 
vising the booklet, The Creation and Development of an 
Insurance Library, originally published some years ago. 

Through a special committee, the Social Science 
Group has been actively at work on the revision of its 
Manual of Practice for Public Administration Libraries. 
This revised pamphlet will be published in December 
by the Public Administration Service, Chicago. 

Special membership directories have been compiled 
by several of the Groups. The Biological Sciences 
Group has started on the compilation of a list of spe- 
cial collections and files in libraries of the Group, 
which will be ready in the next year. A committee of 
the Social Science Group is to report at this convention 
on a definition of Social Sciences as a basis for com- 
piling a list of social science periodicals. The Insur- 
ance Group has been issuing its own duplicate-¢x- 
change lists, which have been widely used. 

It is always a matter of pride among the Groups, 
when articles by group members and notices of group 
activities are given space in our magazine, Spgcia 
Lrprariss. On the other hand, the editorial staff of the 
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magazine is dependent on the Groups to discover 
among their membership those who are best qualified 
to furnish interesting and informative articles for 
publication. The Museum Group takes special satis- 
faction in the fact that ten articles have been secured 
from members for publication during the year. The 
Group was also requested to secure for publication 
annotated book lists, four of which have now been 
received, and one of which has been published in the 
magazine. 

The Biological Sciences Group arranged for two 
articles on biological science subjects for Sprctar 
Lisraries, while the Newspaper Group provided for 
the publication in Spectra Lisrarizs of the address by 
Dr. Luther Harr made before a Philadelphia Chapter 
meeting last fall. 

As Group Liaison Officer, I wish to record my beliet 
in the potential usefulness of such a coordinating 
officer for the Groups, and also in the value of the 
round-table conferences of outgoing and incoming 
Group Officers held during the annual convention. 

Atta B. CLaFLIN 


Report OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee, consisting of a representative from 
each Chapter and Group and several members at large, 
set as its goal 500 new Active members or the equiva- 
lent in Institutional or Associate members p/us a mem- 
ber for each one resigned. 

A five months’ campaign, the inception date of 
which was November 15, 1939, was inaugurated and 
each Chapter assigned a quota which represented an 
approximate 20 per cent increase in its membership. 

During this campaign SLA publications were of- 
fered to those members who changed their member- 
ship status and to new Institutional and Active mem- 
bers. During the five months’ campaign period, there 
were recorded 318 new members, as follows: 


Life Inst. Active Associate Total 

RE co hose oS sand Sele ioe 17 89 178 284 
Reinstated . ae 1 7 26 34 
ee — 18 96 204 318 


After a careful study of the membership records, 
the Committee found that many members, who held 
executive positions in their respective libraries or of- 
fices, were holding Associate memberships which 
class of membership was designed for junior assistants. 
Through personal contacts made by committee repre- 
sentatives, there were 89 members (including 17 ‘‘Lo- 
cal" members) who changed their membership status. 
This figure is made up as follows: 


Life Membership (Transferred from Active).................. 1 
Institutional Memberships (Transferred from Active)......... 14 
Active Memberships (Transferred from Associate)............ 57 
Associate Memberships (Transferred from Local)............. 17 

Nee aS Re ~ 99 


Additional transfers were recorded following the close 
of the campaign but prior to the convention. 
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For the twelve months’ period from May 1, 1939, 
to April 30, 1940, the number of new members added 
was the largest ever recorded in any twelve month 
period since the organization of the Association. If it 
were not for the resignations and the memberships 
that were dropped because of non-payment of dues 
during this period, the goal set by the Committee 
would have been attained. 


New Mempers sy Caaprers 
May 1, 1989, to April 30, 1940 


Chapters Life Inst. Active Assoc. Total Dues 
PINS pickciinctess 5 : s 9 18.00 
Baltimore......... 3 3 31 25 59 250.00 
ME occ cies S 3 10 21 34 137.00 
Cincinnati......... .. Be 3 11 14 37.00 
Cleveland......... ’ ay 12 10 22 80.00 
Connecticut........ 1 1 7 9 34.00 
Illinois. . . 6 34 26 66 312.00 
Michigan.......... < 1 9 16 26 92.00 
Milwaukee. ........ ne re 2 4 6 18.00 
Montreal......... He 4 8 5 17 110.00 
New Jersey........ bu 1 5 8 14 56.00 
mew eere......... 1 10 51 73 135 651.00 
Philadelphia ices 2 9 19 30 113.00 
Pittsburgh......... vz 3 14 15 32 145.00 
San Francisco......  .. is 10 18 28 86.00 
Southern California. .. 2 20 51 73 232.00 

WCC Laccee. 36 219 318 574 2,371.00 
Unaffiliated........ ei 3 8 4 15 93.00 
Grand Total..... 1 39 227 322 589 2,464.00 
Speciat LipraRies 
Subscriptions (in- 
cluding 2 Foreign) 14 71.00 
603 2,535.00 


(Dues based on 12 

months) 

Each year, the Chapter showing the largest increase 
in paid-up memberships is awarded the Gavel. This 
year it was won by the Baltimore Chapter which 
showed a 51.4 per cent increase in paid-up member- 
ships. The following Chapters deserved honorable 
mention: Southern California Chapter with an increase 
of 50.8 per cent; the Illinois Chapter with an increase 
of 36.4 per cent and the Pittsburgh Chapter with an in- 
crease of 32.2 per cent. With one exception, all Chap- 
ters showed an increase in their total membership and 
a decrease in the number of unpaid memberships at 
the close of the year. 

(See Table I on next page.) 

One of the achievements of which the Committee 
and the Association as a whole is proud is the forma- 
tion of a Toronto, Ontario, Chapter — the 17th SLA 
Chapter. Members in several other cities are working 
towards the organization of Chapters and we hope 
that these will be formed during the next administra- 
tion. 

Through the cooperation of all members of Special 
Libraries Association, there is available a list of more 
than 3,000 prospective members. When approaching 
these and other prospective members, it is the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that they be solicited 
only for the class of membership originally designed 
for them. Further effort should be made to encourage 
more of our present membership to change to the class 
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MemBersuir STaNnDING BY CHAPTERS 
April 30, 1940 





























Paid Unpaid 
Chapter Life Inst. Active Assoc. Total Inst. Active Assoc. Tetal 
Re Souven eh co nniviakeemotts 2 9 19 30 1 6 7 
| ES SE RS Sonera rye ere 8 56 40 104 a 8 15 23 
GT EE a ES re Dees eee nn, 19 64 82 165 1 7 45 53 
ha Sh tok sua ak se waec lb dew ake wees 3 11 21 35 2 1 4 5 
es coda sipmlonesN as eer eh oe 1 23 22 46 1 6 9 16 
ee sa hai a dacemes ans awins ll 22 22 55 1 7 8 
EG eee Sate. ns, Conky has ave ¥aunas 21 93 59 173 s 12 2 38 
RR prea 6 27 50 83 1 7 #19 27 
te aoa ka sicaennabe lend anee 3 14 11 28 si 4 5 9 
es hoc Sg iy do cree awe swmre se pele 9 30 14 53 1 5 18 24 
EL CE CR GL eR ioicecbursoertesS thueawsn a — 20 43 29 92 she 13 11 24 
gr son cabin cons ceases 1 91 201 + =237 530 4 29 75 = 108 
I br ccce op Seriinhu ica esa esaw aeane 12 49 70 13i 1 3 13 17 
eo ie Eo kk Shaw Nalcan ee poe il 37 36 84 as 3 6 9 
EERE an pres ae Shaw eas: 5 35 58 98 2 4 12 18 
ie ode on-g3.céetasseane ates $6 6 38 81 125 7 7 15 22 
RY Bil rks as fone a waka esanieks AEs 1 228 752 851 1,832 11 111 286 408 
NG er aNd k whdahcewhakshewen i 19 72 6 97 2 9 2 13 
ree on Boao Gh wkackesak ee beas 1 247 824 857 1,926 13 120 288 421 
Speciat Liprarjes 
Ne ios on sca aweensuwenweindepeee 205 40 
2,134 461 
TABLE II 
CuapTrer MEMBERSHIP 
April 80, 1940 
Total Possible Dues Rec'd Paid-up 
Chapter Life Inst. Active Assoc. Members Dues to Apr. 30 Members 
EE EE ea ee ere we 2 10 25 37 $~—s«130 $ 113 30 
Ra) SEE Casa awk cbeedive pease 8 64 55 127 550 480 104 
EES a 2 ae ee 20 71 127 218 909 769 165 
Net Baia Veusiscale ba maw pies 3 12 25 40 155 142 35 
ROE NG on) heh wens hap pie csnicwe 2 29 31 62 237 174 46 
PE iio laks sce otbe's bis kw eatievwls il 23 29 63 338 319 55 
ERE ee ee ae 21 105 85 211 1,010 898 173 
a eo. in ed ans pauls canis om 7 34 69 110 413 325 83 
ross cots twid bu sewouseee 3 18 16 37 167 137 28 
es or ee wales Keabwhaeeawae 10 35 32 77 389 313 53 
oa ig ge kn haha pib 20 56 40 116 660 573 92 
ee Gs te odcek ou ax tmen ne 1 95 230 312 638 3,299 2,944 530 
a a nae ea ae cna Reaaes erty 13 52 83 148 621 565 131 
Ee Oe Er er 11 40 42 93 449 422 84 
Soo ors sc mceccaceeewsevavs seek 7 39 70 116 440 366 98 
Southern California . . 6 45 96 147 507 442 125 
age Cake ahs ya's aie ne neds acabeven 1 239 863 1,137 2,240 $10,274* $8,982* 1,832 
ESS Se ne ee 21 81 8 110 736* 657* 97 
Grand Total............ 1 260 944 1,145 2,350 $11,010* $9,639* 1,929 
* Basis of 12 months. 
Members 
Subs. 
Comparison Life Inst. Active Assoc. Total S.L. 
EO re te a 149 429 578 1,514 358 
EEE SUAS a: Sp) aa en ree a a 143 457 724 1,690 366 
ee ee ls kes meaee even 124 439 824 1,639 252 
1934. . 134 514 1,026 1,916 242 
1935. 156 612 1,146 2,151 237 
1936. 184 703 889 2,009 233 
PG WTR 28 Oar Cn coe be ca cece sodeaeirw 206 759 960 2,191 266 
217 819 1,035 2,344 273 
ES ere ‘ eta atatlt~ iit 238 862 1,082 2,182 253 
PEIN ose biccabaccccescs St deaseeee 1 260 Ot4 1,145 2,350 245 
214 
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they should bold. If the member holds a junior posi- 
tion, he should carry an Associate membership unless 
he wants to receive SpectaL Lipraries, and if he is in 
charge of a library or research department or is a senior 
assistant, he should carry an Active membership. 
Organizations maintaining libraries or research de- 

ts, publishers, bookbinders and others inter- 
ested in the profession, should support Special Li- 
braries Association by carrying an Institutional mem- 
bership. 

During the period of the campaign 6,000 application 
blanks and more than 8,500 leaflets describing the aims 
and activities of the Association were distributed to 
persons who should be interested in the special library 
profession and several thousand contacts were made by 
personal visits or by correspondence. It is felt that 
with the spade work done during these last few 
months, that the efforts of the Committee can bring 
results if cultivated further during the immediate 
future. 

(See Table II on preceding page.) 





MemBeErsuIP Statistics 
April 30, 1940 
1939 1940 

Total number of members. . 2,141 2,350 

aa 1 

Institutional........... 233 260 

RE 828 944 

SNES fs e4545.0%00%0 1,080 1,145 
Possible dues............+ $9,795 .00* $11,010.00* 
Paid-up dues............. 8,429 .00* 9,639 .00* 
Paid-up members......... 1,715 1,929 

* Basis of 12 months. 


Laura A. Woopwarp 


Report or ProressioNaL STANDARDS COMMITTEB 


The Committee has representation from all Groups 
and Chapters as well as the chairmen of related com- 
mittees. During the year a small working group or 
steering subcommittee has held nine meetings, and 
the results of this group’s work, together with min- 
utes of its meetings, have been sent to the whole Com- 
mittee in order to obtain criticism or approval of the 
program. 

Early in the deliberations of the subcommittee, it 
was recognized that no single set of standards could be 
applicable to all special libraries because of the diver- 
sity in size, objectives, subject interests, kinds of or- 
ganizations served and types of service rendered. It 
was agreed that the type of service given by a special 
library is the most practical common denominator and 
largely determines requirements for personnel, collec- 
tion, policies and operating methods. If an outline of all 
the essentially different types of service given to the 
clientele of special libraries could be formulated, it 
would then be possible to discover for each type of 
service the kinds of work involved, the mental and per- 
sonal qualifications, the kind of knowledge and ex- 
perience required and eventually to set up standards 
for these. Every special library gives a number of dif- 
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ferent types of service, and therefore a work analysis 
is planned for each type of service in a number of spe- 
cial libraries rather than for any library asa whole. The 
results of this analysis will indicate the characteristics 
and qualifications of librarians supplying each type of 
service. When all types have been analyzed, a factual 
basis will be available for testing the adequacy of pres- 
ent library school training or building a curriculum 
better adapted to this branch of the profession. Such 
an analysis will also provide our members with a yard- 
stick acceptable to personnel departments, because it 
will be set up on an objective basis and rated according 
to difficulty. 

The seventeen types of service given below were 
evolved from actual requests made to the libraries of 
the members of the Steering Committee. They have 
been tested in the libraries of members of the whole 
Committee and revised several times. The Committee 
now asks all librarians to test this list against the serv- 
ice of their own libraries, to notify the committee of 
additional types of service and also to suggest ad- 
justments in the difficulty rating. 

Service rendered to the clientele of a special library 
originates in two ways: (1) that given in response to 
requests, and (2) that given on the initiative of the li- 
brarian in private or government organizations. Dis- 
tinct types of service occur under both conditions. The 
following outline describes and tentatively grades, ac- 
cording to difficulty, some of the well-recognized 
types or forms within the first group, that is, service 
given in response to requests from library's clientele. 
A similar descriptive outline for the second group is in 
preparation. 

The degree of difficulty of many of the following 
types of service depends on the actual form of the in- 
dividual request, the subject matter involved, et 
cetera. They are tentatively rated here according to 
their average difficulty in the opinion of committee 
members, but eventually will be assigned two or more 
ratings or else broken down into smaller groups. 

The basis for determining the degree of difficulty is 
the direct and immediate work involved in fulfilling 
the request. The analysis and grading of all the 
preparatory activities which make possible each of 
these types of service represents the next step in setting 
up standards. 

It should be noted that a clear distinction is intended 
between the words ‘‘material’’ and “‘information."’ 

Supplying material: This implies the furnishing of 
material itself in whatever form available in contra- 
distinction to supplying information derived from 
printed or other sources. This activity may range in 
complexity among many of the types of service from 
No. (1) in the list to No. (9), where the material is 
presented in altered form but substantially the same. 

Supplying information: implies the use of and ac- 
quaintance with contents of publications, a definite 
search for specific data or pertinent facts or opinions 
that will fill the need of the inquirer as completely as 
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possible. Whatever is supplied is derived, in contrast to 
the furnishing of material itself. It may be a simple 
fact read or copied from a book to information given 
directly from the knowledge of the librarian (No. 
17). 


Types or Specrat Liprary SERVICE 


1. Supplying specific publications. 

(a) The inquirer or his assistant uses the library 
on his own initiative without suggestion or 
aid except direction as to location of given 
references. 

(b) Collecting references on request. 

(c) Identifying and supplying a publication, 
when reference is incomplete or partially 
incorrect. 

2. Suggesting to the inquirer in a general way the 
methods of using material, catalog, general bib- 
liographies and indices; or offering a few publica- 
tions that might meet the need. 

3. Giving a representative or miscellaneous group of 
publications to the inquirer in response to a gen- 
eral or indefinite request. Such response to the in- 
quirer may be the normal policy of the library; 
or may be due to limitations of staff, to incom- 
pleteness of the request (for example, when a 
letter is received by mail and is not definite), or to 
limitations placed on the library (for example, 
when organization policy is to give complete serv- 
ice only to certain groups, such as executives, 
faculty or certain classes of members of associa- 
tions). 

4. Giving the inquirer material that has been found 
by examination to give the definite information 
requested. (This presupposes a specific inquiry, 
involving certain definite specifications. ) 

5. Preparing or revising a bibliography; evaluating a 
bibliography or specific publications; supplying 
citations; and similar bibliographical work: 

(a) Extensive bibliography. 

(b) Verifying and editing citations in a manu- 
script. 

(c) Bibliography with descriptive annotations. 

(d) Selective bibliography or one with critical 
or evaluative notes. 

6. Suggesting to the inquirer means or agencies other 
than or supplementing own library, through 
which he may obtain the information desired. 

7. Supplying fact information. Implies giving the de- 
sired data directly, without the use of original ma- 
terial or abstracts by the inquirer implied. All use 
of the material itself is made by the librarian. 

(a) Verbally. 

(b) In memorandum or letter. 

(c) By filling in blanks in draft of memorandum, 
paper, et cetera. 

8. Giving to the inquirer material that supplies 
pertinent information and that has been organized 
into groups representing different phases or rela- 
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10. 


ii. 


12. 


i3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


tionships: with notes or labels for each StOUD; of 
with bookmarks and penciled paragraphs, may. 
ginal notes, et cetera. (This type of service pre. 
supposes understanding on the part of the }j. 
brarian of the use to which the information is to be 
put and generally involves the solution of some 
problem; or methods of accomplishing certain re. 
sults under known conditions, et cetera.) 


. Preparing abstracts: 


(a) Non-selective, i.e., on a given subject, 
(b) Selective, i.e., to supply solutions of a given 
problem. 
(c) Selective with an evaluation of the informa. 
tion. 

Acting as library consultant by working out with 
client a comprehensive program for a literature 
search or research project, by recommending the 
bibliographies, indices, primary sources, unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertations, et cetera, most use- 
ful for the particular project, and suggesting the 
associations, research organizations, government 
officials, et cetera, to contact in field work. 
Consulting by telephone, letter, or visit, other 
libraries or organizations, associations or govern- 
ment offices known to have research project under 
way or to be authorities on the subject or type of 
problem on which information is sought. Secur- 
ing information, opinion, advice on search pro- 
cedure, through cooperation with professional 
contacts and from specialists in own organization. 
Searching for proof or opinions to validate unsup- 
ported statements in manuscripts, or otherwise, 
and supplying appropriate citations. 
Supplying available facts with the addition of 
suggested limitations or applications to the prob- 
lem and with qualifying factors and cautions con- 
cerning the use or application of the facts supplied. 
Interpreting facts and giving inquirer the results 
of deduction from facts and knowledge available. 
Preparing a chart, tabulation or table from figures 
or facts which the library has assembled, analyzed 
and organized. This implies the use of material by 
librarian, calls for a knowledge of the significance 
and nature of the data so used and, at least, an 
acquaintance with elementary statistical methods, 
technical procedures in charting, et cetera. (The 
inquirer may incorporate this in a report or make 
recommendations or decisions based upon it, or 
may use it for publication.) 
Supplying substitute or parallel facts, methods, 
theories, et cetera, that make it possible for the 
inquirer to solve his problem. This type of service 
is given, when the information asked for does not 
exist, is not readily found, or when the inquirer is 
in search of ideas, e.g., for a paper, or to work out 
solution of some operating problem or research 
project. The full understanding of problem on part 
of librarian is essential. This calls for the use of 
“scientific imagination” in varying degrees. 
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17. Supplying the immediate answer from the knowl- 
edge of the librarian without recourse to published 
sources. This later may or may not be verified by 
the librarian, but the library assumes responsibil- 
ity for the authoritativeness of the information. 
This may be a simple feat of memory of facts 
learned by frequent reference, or may imply a more 
complicated series of facts learned as a result of in- 
tensive search or research. It should imply a 
background of organized knowledge sufficient for 
the placement and evaluation of this information 
within the subject field rather than an accumula- 
tion of remembered facts. 


Oruer AcTIVITIES 


The Fair Labor Standards Act passed by Congress in 
1938 specifically excludes professional employees from 
its provisions. It was thought that an official ruling, 
placing special librarians in the exempt class on the 
basis of their professional designation, would be de- 
sirable and that responsibility for seeking such rulings 
fell to the Professional Standards Committee. At the 
Committee's request, Mr. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Archival Service in Washington, had an 
interview with the Assistant Chief of the Hearings and 
Exemptions Section of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration. Later Mr. Hyde represented our Committee 
at the first hearing held on professional exemptions. 
Although Mr. Hyde presented no argument for profes- 
sional status when he was called, because both the ex- 
isting and the proposed definitions indicated that 
special librarians were covered by it, nevertheless, 
Mr. Hyde expressed the opinion that, ‘‘Government 
officials and business men in attendance appeared to 
think that Special Libraries Association was on the 
job.” 

Lrypa Morey 


Report or ConsTITUTION AND By-Laws ComMMITTEE 


The Constitution Committee presented to the Exec- 
utive Board on March 2, 1940, recommendations for 
three changes in the Constitution and two changes in 
the By-Laws. The proposed changes in the Constitu- 
tion relate to (1) the titles of officers of the National 
Association, (2) the definition of classes of member- 
ship, and (3) the composition of the Advisory Coun- 
cil. The proposed changes in the By-Laws relate to 
(1) local members, and (2) dues in arrears. These pro- 
posed changes received the endorsement of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Following the above meeting of the Executive 
Board, further suggestions were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee. After an analysis of the present 
Constitution and By-Laws, together with the pro- 
posed changes and further suggestions, the Committee 
reached the conclusion that both the Constitution and 
By-Laws require redrafting. 

The Constitution should enumerate and define the 
objects, the powers and the policies of the Association. 
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The By-Laws should state the methods to be used in 
achieving the purposes of the Association as set forth 
in the Constitution. Elements properly belonging in 
the Constitution were found to exist in the present 
By-Laws. 

It is the recommendation of the present Committee 
that the Constitution Committee prepare a revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws in accordance with 
the above statement of approach. At the same time the 
Committee may consider suggestions for changes made 
by members of the Association. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended by the Committee that the three proposed 
changes in the Constitution be held for later consid- 
eration. However, the two proposed changes in the 
By-Laws may be considered at this time. 


Chapters 


It is the recommendation of the Committee that Sec- 
tion 4 of By-Law VI be deleted from the By-Laws. 
This section defines the status of local members in 
Chapters. Deletion of this section will remove from 
the By-Laws an unnecessary section, since Article II 
of the Constitution specifies the classes of membership 
for the National Association. 

In the event approval is voted for deletion of the 
above section, it is recommended that Section 5 become 
Section 4. 


Finances 


It is the recommendation of the Committee that Sec- 
tion 5 of By-Law VII be amended by the substitution 
of ‘‘six’’ for ‘‘twelve’’ before ‘‘months,”’ to read as 
follows: 

Section 5. Dues in Arrears: The membership of any per- 
son, firm or organization, whose dues shall be six months in 
arrears, and who shall continue such delinquency for one 
month after notification of the same, shall automatically 
cease. 

The purpose of this proposed change is to make pos- 
sible the closing of the Association's fiscal year within 
the calendar year. Section 2 of By-Law VII provides 
that the fiscal year shall be the calendar year. This 
change would simplify bookkeeping and would make 
easier the tasks of Headquarters, as well as the duties 
of Chapter officers. 

The 1940 budget, adopted by the Executive Board on 
March 1, 1940, included provisions for economies in 
the operations of the Association. These economies are 
essential in order to partially offset the new item of 
rent for Headquarters. The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee sets forth the urgent need for action in these 
matters. In order to meet the financial situation con- 
fronting the Association, it is recommended that the 
By-Laws relating to Finances, Pustications, and 
Meetnos, be amended as follows: 

FINANCES 


Section 8, By-Law VII, line 3: Delete the words, ‘‘active 
and institutional."’ 

Section 8, By-Law VII, lines 7 to 11: Delete the sentence, 
‘In addition, one-half of Associate membership dues shall 
be retained by the Association, and the other half shall be 
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returned to the Chapter with which said members are 
affiliated.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1, By-Law X, lines 3 and 4: Delete the words, ‘‘a 
quarterly Associate Members’ Bulletin.”’ 


MEETINGS 
Section 1, By-Law VIII, line 2: Delete the words, ‘‘and 
bulletin.”’ 
Section 2, By-Law VIII, line 5: Delete the words, ‘‘and 
bulletin.” 


Ricnarp G. Hensiey 


At the request of President Mitchill, William J. 
Soika, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
presented the following Resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

To those organizations and individuals, who have 
contributed so much to the success of the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention of Special Libraries As- 
sociation in Indianapolis, June 3-6, 1940, the members 
in attendance take pleasure in expressing their deep 
appreciation. 

In recognition of the efficient and devoted service 
rendered to Special Libraries Association by Miss 
Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian of Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, as President of this Associa- 
tion for the last two years, be it 

Resolved, that Special Libraries Association, in 
conference assembled, extend to Alma C. Mitchill its 
appreciation and congratulations on the completion of 
two well-planned and administered years in the office 
of President; Be it further 

Resolved, that the Secretary convey to the Officers of 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey the ex- 
pression of gratitude of the members of Special Libra- 
ries Association for the cooperation and the generosity 
of the Company in both time and funds to Miss 
Mitchill as President of this Association. 

In recognition of the splendid work done by the 
following retiring Officers, be it further 

Resolved, that the Secretary convey our deep appreci- 
ation to: 

Virginia Meredith for her untiring work as Editor 
of Special Libraries during the past year; and also to 

Mary Jane Henderson and William F. Jacob, retiring 
members of the Executive Board, for their unselfish 
service; be it further 

Resolved, that the Secretary of Special Libraries 
Association express our congratulations to Irene M. 
Strieby, Convention Chairman, for the well-planned 
and well-executed program; 

Convey the sincere appreciation of Special Libraries 
Association to the Eli Lilly Company for the time 
allowed Irene M. Strieby for carrying out her work; 

Tender our sincere thanks to the various commit- 
tees, groups and individuals, who have assisted the 
convention chairman and especially the Indianapolis 
Group for their vision and courage in carrying the 
plans to completion. ; 

To those organizations and individuals who have 
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contributed immeasurably toward the achievement of 
the goal symbolized by the convention theme, “Utili- 
zation of Resources,’’ special commendation is Made 
as follows: 

Eugene C. Pulliam, President, Central Ne 
Inc., and Indianapolis Broadcasting Company for his 
wit and graciousness as our toastmaster; 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago, and Editor, American Imprints 
Inventory, for his inspirational and illuminating ad. 
dress ; 

Floyd I. McMurray, Indiana State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for his warm welcome to the con- 
vention city; 

Dr. John A. Lapp, National Referee, International 
Building, Trades Union, Chicago; 

K. B. Elliott, Vice-President and Director of Cus- 
tomer Relations, Studebaker Corporation; 

Dr. Irene A. Wright, Division of Cultural Relations 
U. S. Department of State; 

Dr. L. W. Wallace, Director, Engineering and Re- 
search, Crane Company, Chicago; 

C. N. Watkins, Vice-President, Chicago Industrial 
Editors Association; Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
Illinois; 

L. L. Dickerson, Librarian, Public Library, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary of American Library 
Association and Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., University 
of Illinois Library School, for their participation in the 
discussion of relationships between A.L.A. and $.L.S.; 

The Library of Congress for their interest as ex- 
pressed in sending their delegate, Dr. J. B. Childs; 

The Indiana World War Memorial Commission for 
the opportunity of meeting in their auditorium; 

The Indiana State Library and the Indiana Historical 
Society Library for their ‘‘Open House’’; 

The John Herron Art Institute for the delightful 
Social Tea; 

The exhibitors for their part in bringing to the 
attention of the Special Librarians the newer tools and 
ideas; 

The Indianapolis Newspapers, namely, the Star, 
News, and Times, for their generous publicity; 

The Indianapolis radio stations, WIRE, WFBM, 
and WIBC for the time allowed for broadcasts; 

The D. F. Keller and Company for absorbing the 
cost of binding and mailing our Abstract of Reports; 

The following firms and organizations for their 
donations: Wm. H. Block Co., Indiana Division, 
American News Company, Canary Cottage, and 
Manly Jones of Houghton Mifflin Publishing Com- 
pany, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Employers’ Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Indiana University 
Medical Center, and Indianapolis Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, and the Universal Oil Products; 

The Indianapolis Convention Publicity Bureau for 
aid in planning the convention and helping with the 
registration; 
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The Claypool Hotel for its cooperation as Conven- 
tion Headquarters; and 
All other individuals and organizations that have 
contributed to the success of this Convention. 
WituraM J. Sorxa, Chairman 


Report or NoMINATING CoMMITTEE 
The Nominating Committee submits the following 
list of candidates as officers of Special Libraries Associ- 

ation for the year 1940-41: 

President — Laura A. Woodward, Librarian, Central 
Research Library, Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

First Vice-President — Irene M. Strieby, Librarian, The 
Lilly Research Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Second Vice-President — Josephine B. Hollingsworth, 
Department Librarian, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California. 

Treasurer — Josephine I. Greenwood, Librarian, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York, New York. 


Director for Three Years — Harry C. Bauer, Technical 
Librarian, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Mixprep B. Porrer 
Cuarzotte Norgs TaYLor 
Ruts von RogscHLaus 
Epwin T. Coan, Jr. 
Lucirz L. Keck, Chairman 

Nors. — The Directors whose terms have not ex- 
pired are Howard L. Stebbins, who retires in 1941, 
and Ross C. Cibella, who retires in 1942. 

As last retiring President, Alma C. Mitchill con- 
tinues to be a member of the Executive Board. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded and passed, the 
Officers as nominated, were elected unanimously by 
the Association. 

President Woodward then introduced to the Con- 
vention the newly elected Officers of the Association. 
After again expressing to the Indianapolis Group the 
thanks of all in attendance, President Woodward de- 
clared the Thirty-Second Annual Convention at an 
end. 


Group Sessions and Reports 





Biological Scéences Group 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first meeting of the Biological Sciences 

Group in conjunction with the Social Science 

Group was a luncheon meeting at Riley Hospital 
on Wednesday, June 5th. This meeting was presided 
over by Estelle Brodman, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New York, Chairman 
of the Biological Sciences Group, who introduced Dr. 
Willis D. Gatch, Dean, Indiana University School of 
Medicine, Indianapolis. Dr. Gatch gave the address 
of welcome. 

This was followed by a joint meeting of the Groups 
held at the Public Health Auditorium of the Indiana 
University Medical Center. This meeting was presided 
over by Isabel L. Towner, National Health Library, 
New York, Chairman of the Social Science Group. She 
introduced the following speakers whose subjects were: 


Children in a Democracy, Emma C. Puschner, Child Wel- 
fare Director, American Legion, Indianapolis. 

Trends in Mental Hygiene, Thomas G. Hutton, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Indiana Society for Mental Hygiene 
and Administrative Assistant, Division of Medical 
Care, Indiana State Department of Public Welfare. 

Comprebensive View of Public Health in the Future, Dr. 
Thurman B. Rice, Professor of Bacteriology and 
Public Health, Indiana University School of Medi- 
cine, Indianapolis. 
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These speeches are printed under the Social Science 
Group on pages 267-274. 

Later the Group members enjoyed a very interesting 
trip through the new Medical Center and adjourned 
to the Nurses Home for an informal Tea. 


SECOND SESSION 


The session on Thursday, June 6th, was started with 
a luncheon and was followed by the annual business 
meeting of the Biological Sciences Group held in 
Parlor H of the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Fifteen 
members were present. 


Report or Group* 


This year the Biological Sciences Group concen- 
trated its work and energy on its first project. After 
the Convention in Baltimore, a project committee was 
formed which consisted of: 

Grace Van Nostrand, New York, Chairman 
M. P. Schoener, Chicago 

L. Jones, Seattle 

E. Horine, Baltimore 

I. M. Hammond, St. Louis 

E. Brodman, New York, ex officio 

The first thing the committee did was to collect all 
suggestions, which had been received for projects, and 
send them out to members of the Group to be voted on. 


* Abridged. 
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The winning suggestion was: To compile a list of the 
special indexes and information files in the libraries of 
the Biological Sciences Group members. The commit- 
tee formulated a questionnaire which would cover the 
necessary information. The results of these letters and 
the follow-up letters are now being tabulated. It is 
hoped the material will be in form for preliminary 
publication by June 1941. Grace Van Nostrand has 
consented to retain the chairmanship of the committee 
next year. 

Membership Committee 

To work under Laura A. Woodward, National 
Membership Chairman, a committee on new members 
was appointed with Marguerite Schoener of Chicago 
as coordinator. 

Methods 

Marie Lugscheider, National Methods Committee 
Chairman, asked the Biological Sciences Group Chair- 
man to appoint a representative from the Group to 
work on her committee. Laura Biddle of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, agreed to work with this committee. When 
the theme of exhibits at the national Convention was 
announced as Methods, Miss Biddle took charge of all 
the exhibits of the group. 

Publicity 

Marguerite P. Schoener, Vice-Chairman of the group, 
was asked by the Chairman to take care of all group 
publicity. 

The Chairman tried to gain publicity for the group 
by arranging for the publication of two articles on 
biological sciences subjects in Spectat Lisrariss. It is 
to be hoped that the editor of Sprcrat Lrsrarizs will 
be able to allot enough pages next year to the Biologi- 
cal Sciences Group so that one or two more articles of 
interest to the Group can be inserted. 

Nominating Committee 

The nominating committee of the group consisted 

of the following: 


Ethel Wigmore, New York City 
Irene M. Strieby, Indianapolis 
Grace Van Nostrand, New York City 


The following slate of officers for the year 1940-41 

was accepted : 

Chairman: Estelle Brodman, Columbia University 
Medical Library, New York. 

Vice-Chairman: Katherine Tobias Murphy, Connec- 
ticut State Dept. of Health, Hartford. 

Secretary and Chairman-Elect: Grace Van Nostrand, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


Each year there is an undignified scramble by the 
nominating committee to find individuals capable of, 
and willing to take the various offices. When these 
people enter upon their duties they have no idea of 
how the group or the association runs. It is necessary 
for them to spend several months in learning the 
routines. By this time the terms of office expire and 
another set of officers equally unversed comes in and 
goes through the whole procedure again. 
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To obviate such situations the present chairman 
suggests two changes: one, that a regular cursus 
honorum be set up within the Group, whereby the ge. 
retary automatically becomes the vice-president and 
the vice-president the chairman the next year. In this 
way a working knowledge of the Group will bea part 
of every incoming chairman's equipment. 

The second change the present Chairman suggests to 
the incoming Chairman is that a kind of informal ad. 
visory board of the group be set up to consist of the 
two past chairmen and the two past secretaries, These 
four individuals could give advice and information to 
the new Chairman. Some such arrangement would 
establish a continuity in the office, even if not in the 
officers. 

Acknowledgments 

The chairman has met with wonderful courtesy 
and cooperation everywhere. Special thanks is given 
to the aid of the following: 

Alma C. Mitchill Ethel Wigmore 

Elizabeth L. Clarke | Grace Van Nostrand 

Irene M. Strieby Marguerite Schoener 
Laura Biddle 


She can only wish the incoming chairman as much 
luck in her advisors. 
Estee BropMan, Chairman 


Next was a scheduled group meeting presided over 
by the Group Chairman, Estelle Brodman. Dr. William 
De Prez Inlow, Shelbyville, Indiana, President, Indi- 
ana Association of the History of Medicine was the 
first speaker. Dr. Inlow talked on the problems which 
he had encountered in setting up a small medical 
library at the Inlow Clinic, of which he is one of the 
founders. He was faced with the problem of finding 
an adequate classification for a small medical library, 
of about 1,500-2,000 volumes, which could be used 
by the doctors themselves. He tried various systems, 
such as the Boston Medical Library, Garrison, Bar- 
nard, and Vanderbilt University Classifications, but 
found them too detailed and complicated for small 
library use, especially without a trained librarian. 

From the point of view of how a medical man would 
use the books, a system was devised based on the 
Dewey Classification. Dr. Inlow believed a clinical 
library is of more service, when it is departmental and 
when the classificatory division was made on the basis 
of separation of the field of medical practice, rather 
than on the basis of anatomic part or etiology. In the 
classification, material on various subjects is scattered 
purposely. Since the practice of medicine in hospitals 
and clinics is specialized, this is not a drawback. It is 
seldom that a worker in a clinical institution will 
consult the library to find out all it contains about aay 
one particular topic viewed from every possible ap- 
proach. It is physically impossible to put books on one 
subject all together. The place for concentration of all 
material concerning one subject is in the card catalog. 

With these words of explanation, Dr. Inlow showed 
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slides of his classification. (To be found in his article 
“Organization of the Small Hospital Library’’ in 
Journal of the American Medical Association 113: 1683-88, 
October 28, 1939.) 

This was followed by the second speaker of the after- 
noon, Dr. Beatrice Geiger, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, who 
spoke on: 

Recent ADVANCES IN THE ScizNcE or Nutrition * 

The field of nutrition is ever growing, ever changing. 
For this reason it is probably better for librarians to 
know of more sources and problems of book selection. 

In the field of nutrition literature, there is a need 
for more abstract services such as the advance service 
of the Wistar Institute. Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews 
is excellent, but it is English and relatively expensive. 
Physiological Reviews and the reviews of Journal of Nu- 
trition are most useful for summaries of the changes. 

Because the field moves so rapidly, books are less 
helpful than journals. Many books are out of date be- 
fore they come from the press. Journal articles in 
retrospect and a voluminous bibliography given in 
McCollum’s Newer Knowledge of Nutrition make this 
book a valuable review for all research workers. 

The hardest job is to secure up-to-date material for 
lay readers that is not geared to junior high school 
age, but is still simple enough for adults. Mrs. Mary 
Swartz Rose does this well. Her new edition of Feed- 
ing the Family gives material] that has meat in it. Sher- 
man does the same sort of thing. Both are excellent 
teachers. Some books that are definitely text books 
can be used, but only with interpretation, when the 
author rides his own points, that are not accepted in 
all corners of the field. 


The third speaker was Dr. William H. Crawford, 
Dean, Indiana University School of Dentistry, In- 
dianapolis, who talked on: 


Dentat EpucaTIon AND RESEARCH * 


The real role of dentistry has not been so much 
dental education as the care of disease. Dental disease, 
however, is increasing steadily. The International 
Association of Dental Research showed in surveys, 
that students entering dental school in 1938 were 
larger, healthier and superior to those of 1928, but 
their dental caries had increased ten per cent. The den- 
tal profession has become alarmed at the increase. 
The more progressive and larger universities have 
tried to introduce biological sciences into the curric- 
ulum, for prevention of disease is the aim of den- 
tistry today. Current reparative procedures are excel- 
lent, but under the present educational system, there 
is a lack of research. 

To encourage research men Harvard is going to 
train men on a five-year basis for both M.D. and 
D.D.S. degrees. Perhaps some of these men specializ- 
ing in research in medicine will be attracted to re- 
search in dentistry. Research workers are born, not 
made, but through stimulation by professors and 
schools, more may be discovered. There is, of course, 
some research going on. The American Dental Asso- 
ciation has published a survey of all work on dental 
caries. The field must be broadened. As more attention 
is turned towards dental education and research, the 
more important will library facilities become. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was C. R. Guter- 
muth, Educational Director, Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Conservation who gave a most interesting talk 
upon Progress in Conservation Education. 


Commerce Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The Commerce Group held its first session in the 
Chateau Room of the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis 
on Tuesday, June 4th. This was an open meeting for 
Indianapolis Business Executives in conjunction with 
the Financial, Insurance and Public Business Libra- 
rians Groups. Luther L. Dickerson, Librarian, Public 
Library, Indianapolis, was the presiding officer for 
this meeting. The discussion of this well-attended 
meeting was led by Rose L. Vormelker, Business Re- 
search Department, Public Library, Cleveland. During 
the discussion the following addresses were delivered: 
The Library and Liberation, Dr. L. W. Wallace, Direc- 

tor, Engineering and Research, Crane Company, 

Chicago. 

The Business Library and its Relation to Management, 
C. N. Watkins, Vice-President, Chicago Industrial 
Editors Association; Jewel Tea Company, Barring- 
ton, Ill. 

* Abridged. 
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The Special Librarian: What she is; What she can do; Where 
to find her; How much to pay her, Mary Louise Alexan- 
der, Director, Bibliographical Planning Committee 
of Philadelphia. 


These speeches are printed under the Public Business 
Librarians Group on pages 243-250. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session which was held jointly with the 
Financial, Insurance, Public Business Librarians and 
University and College Groups on Wednesday, June 
5th at 2 p.m. in the Chateau Room of the Claypool 
Hotel, is reported with the Session of the Public Busi- 
ness Librarians on pages 251-260. The subject of this 
symposium was Cooperation in Business Library Service. 


THIRD SESSION 


The Commerce Group met for its third session at a 
luncheon with the Public Business Librarians Group 
* Abridged. 
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at Canary Cottage. Dorothy H. Hughes, Business De- 
partment, Public Library, Peoria, Illinois, was the 
presiding officer. This was followed by the general 
group business meeting. 


Report oF THE Group 


During the last year two bulletins have been sent 
out to members of the Commerce Group. The first 
bulletin suggested the following four projects: 


1. List of State Industrial Directories. 


2. List of Special Collections or Resources in Com- 
merce Group Libraries — possibly geographical in 
arrangement. 

3. List of Federal Acts or Commissions by Popular 
Names or Short Titles. 


4. Bibliographies of Interest to the Business Men. 





The members of the Group were asked to check the 
projects in which they were most interested. 

From the replies received it was indicated that the 
first choice of the members was the List of State Indus- 
trial Directories. In accordance with these suggestions 
letters have been sent to all the States asking for com. 
plete information concerning State Industrial Direc. 
tories. These replies have already been compiled and 
published as Bulletin Number Three of this Group. 

An important part of the Second Bulletin was de. 
voted to a plea from the Methods Committee for 
material for the exhibit at the Convention and for the 
Methods Manual. 

The membership representative of this Group sent 
over 200 letters urging members to change their mem- 
bership from Associate to Active or from Active to 
Institutional. E1rzen E. Lever, Chairman 


Financial Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The Financial Group held its first meeting on Tues- 
day, June 4th, in the Chateau Room of the Claypool 
Hotel. This was an open meeting for Indianapolis 
Business Executives held in conjunction with the 
Commerce, Insurance, and Public Business Librarians 
Groups. This is reported with the sessions of the 
Public Business Librarians Group on pages 243-250. 


SECOND SESSION 


The session on Wednesday, June 5th, was a joint 
meeting with the Commerce, Insurance, Public Busi- 
ness Librarians and University and College Groups. 
This was a symposium on Cooperation in Business Li- 
brary Service in the following three sections: 

1. Principles Underlying Business Reference Service. 

2. Methods in Using Supplementary Contacts. 

3. Relating Business Library Service to the Community. 

These speeches are printed under the Public Business 
Librarians Group on pages 251-260. 


THIRD SESSION 


The Financial Group met for luncheon in the Eng- 
lish Room of the Claypool Hotel on Thursday, June 
6th. After luncheon Elizabeth Brown Beach, Acting 
Chairman, presented Mr. Frederick Roe of Stein and 
Roe, Investment Counselors, Chicago, who gave an 
informative and excellent address on The Financial 
Cost of War to be in a later issue of Special Libraries. 

Following this address the Financial Group con- 
vened for its annual business meeting. 


Report or THE GRouP 
In the absence of the Chairman, Mildred Turnbull, 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, President Mitchill 
in March, asked Elizabeth Brown Beach, Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, to assume the respon- 
sibility of the Chairmanship. 
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A Bulletin with convention news and Financial 
Library notes was sent to all group members in May, 
1940. 

Publications 

Banking and Financial Subject Headings, which has 
been compiled by a committee of which Marguerite 
Burnett was Chairman, was approved for publication 
by the Executive Board of Special Libraries Association 
on June 3rd. In the discussion preceding the action 
there was much commendation of the fine work Miss 
Burnett and her committee had done. 

Secretary's Report 

The report of Anne Staley, Secretary-Treasurer, of 

May 11, 1940: 

Membership — 434. 

Publications — 161 copies of the Bank Library. 

Finance — $186.75 in treasury from former sales of the 
Bank Library. 

Nominating Committee 

Elsie Rackstraw, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee reported the following slate of officers for 
the coming year: 

Chairman — Elizabeth Brown Beach, Household 

Finance Corporation, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman — Marion E. Wells, First National 

Bank of Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Ruth Miller, Central Hanover 

Bank and Trust Company, New York. 

The motion was adopted that the nominating com 
mittee’s selections be elected to office. 

The following projects were outlined for the coming 
year: 

Bank Library Supplement: Annotated 

There was discussion regarding this annotated list, 
which was compiled by Mary McLean as a project 
at Columbia University. Following the discussion, @ 
motion was made and carried that the supplement be 
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mimeographed after slight changes and additions have 
been made by Miss McLean; that the kind offer of 
Dorothea Blender, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., to 
mimeograph it be accepted; and that it be sold to 
members at 50 cents a copy, and to non-members at 75 


cents a COpy. 
Source Lists and Bibliography 

Mary McLean told the Group of three source lists 
and a bibliography which have been worked out as 


projects at Columbia University by Financial Group. 


members and suggested that they be considered as 
possible publications by the Group. They are: 


“A Federal Legislative Collection for a Bank Li- 
brary’: a source list by Ruth Von Roeschlaub, 
Legal Files, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 

“Foreign Exchange Sources’: a bibliography by 
Catherine Suydam, Chase National Bank; 

“Manual of Sources of Information on Obsolete Secu- 
rities"’: a source list by Ruth Miller, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company; 

“Tobacco’’: a source list by Annchen Till, Chase 
National Bank. 


A committee of Sue Wuchter, Continental Illinojs 
National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Chair- 
man; Ruth Nichols, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
and Dorothea Blender, Commerce Clearing House, 
Chicago, was appointed to evaluate and to report to 
the Chairman on them. 

Descriptive List for Use in Acquiring and Discarding United 
States Government Periodical Mimeographed Statements 

When Miss Sutherland resigned the chairmanship 
of a committee to revise the list for acquiring and dis- 
carding Government documents, she suggested that 
each library in the Government bureaus be asked to 


prepare for their department a list comparable to the 
one that she had prepared for the ‘Federal Reserve 
data released to the press and public by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System."* It was 
hoped that we could make a beginning on the revision 
by recording the output of the financial agencies in 
Washington. Miss Rackstraw has undertaken to can- 
vass the possibility of help from the financial libraries 
in this work, and will make a progress report in the 
near future. 
Real Estate Classification 

Miss McLean, American Bankers Association, re- 
ported that Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, Director of Research 
in Mortgages and Real Estate Finance of the American 
Bankers Association, would act as technical advisor 
for a Real Estate Classification Committee. Miss 
McLean was appointed Chairman of such.a committee, 
and Tilloah Squire, Librarian of the Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and Carrie 
Maude Jones, National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Chicago, will serve with her. Other appoint- 
ments to the committee are pending and will be an- 
nounced later. 
Consumer Credit Classification 

There had been considerable discussion by small 
groups during the convention about a possible classifi- 
cation on Consumer Credit. When this was brought up 
at the meeting there was unanimous and enthusiastic 
response that such a project be undertaken at once. It 
was the consensus of opinion that Elizabeth Brown 
Beach, of Household Finance Corporation, head such a 
committee. Miss Lillian Scardefield, Lehman Corpo- 
ration, will assist her, and other members of the 
committee will be appointed soon. 

Marion E. Watts, Secretary pro-tem 


Insurance Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Insurance Group was an 
informal luncheon on Tuesday, June 4th, to which all 
the speakers for the afternoon's joint meeting, Group 
Chairmen and Irene M. Strieby, Convention Chair- 
man, were invited. The Insurance Group members and 
guests were welcomed by Margaret C. Lloyd, Chair- 
man. 

Tuesday afternoon the Insurance, Commerce, Finan- 
cial and Public Business Librarians held an open 
meeting for Indianapolis Business Executives in the 
Chateau Room of the Claypool Hotel at 2 p.m. Luther 
L. Dickerson, Librarian, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
was the presiding officer of this meeting. Dr. L. W. 
Wallace, Director, Engineering and Research, Crane 
Company, Chicago, made an excellent talk on The 
Library and Liberation. A splendid address was given by 
Mr. C. N. Watkins, Vice-President, Chicago Industrial 
Editors Association; Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
Illinois, on The Business Library and Its Relation to 
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Management. Mary Louise Alexander, Director, Biblio- 
graphical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, spoke 
inspiringly on The Special Librarian: What She is; What 
she can do; Where to find her; How much to pay her. These 
speeches are printed under Public Business Librarians 
Group on pages 243-250. 


SECOND SESSION 


On Wednesday, June 5th, at 10 a.m. the Insurance 
Group held their business meeting at which many 
items of business were presented for brief discussion. 
The following subjects were discussed: 

Insurance Group Bulletin 

The Group was of the unanimous opinion that the 
Bulletin was worth while and should be continued. 
Members were asked to contribute more freely. 
Duplicate Exchange List 

Inasmuch as the National Association has published 
a duplicate exchange list, and expected the full co- 
operation of all S.L.A. Groups, it was agreed that the 
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Insurance Group would discontinue the issuance of its 
duplicate exchange list, as soon as assured that the 
National duplicate list would be improved and made 
more readable by subject division. Until this is done, 
each member will continue to send duplicate exchange 
material to the Insurance Group Chairman. 


Membership Directory 

Members felt that the membership directory was 
helpful and that an annual complete revision with 
periodic bulletin revisions would be adequate. 


Articles for ‘‘The Special Librarian’’ 

Questionnaire blanks to accumulate information for 
an article to be published in ““The Special Librarian”’ 
were circulated in order that librarians who had not 
submitted this information to the Chairman might fill 
in the blanks. 


Group History 
A request was made by the Chairman for any ma- 
terial concerning early Group history. 


Publicity 
A report was made regarding Group publicity and a 
desire for increased publicity was expressed. 


Finances 
The Chairman reported $41.02 in the Insurance 
Group treasury. 


Indexing Insurance Periodicals 
The Group expressed a desire for The Wilson Com- 

pany to index additional magazines in the Industrial 
Arts Index. The following are in order of preference 
as stated by vote. 

a. Best's Insurance News 

b. Casualty Insuror 

c. Industrial Medicine 

d. National Fire Protection Quarterly 


Projects 

(a) Louise Keller, Librarian, Towers, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby, Inc., Philadelphia, was appointed 
Chairman of the committee to develop the project of 
listing the material available for the technically un- 
trained Special Insurance Librarian. 

(b) Compilation of Insurance Terms and their 
Meanings. The suggestion was made that each li- 
brarian keep record of difficult insurance terms that 
come to her attention. These terms with adequate 
definition should be sent to the Chairman for publica- 
tion in the Insurance Group Bulletin. 

(c) Compilation of Insurance Slogans. It was sug- 
gested that the Insurance Group compile insurance 
slogans. It was stated that Printers’ Ink contained a 
slogan section and a motion was made that this 
publication be asked to give more attention to in- 
surance slogans. 


National President of the Association 

Insurance Group members gave a rousing applause 
for Laura Woodward who is the National Special 
Libraries Association President for 1940-41. We were 
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glad that an Insurance Group member has attained 
this honor. 


Conventionalities Editor 
Mariana Thurber, Employers Mutuals, edited Con. 


ventionalities during the conference. 


Mrs. Grace Bevan 

The Group expressed regret over the resignation of 
Mrs. Grace Bevan, Phoenix Mutual, from the library 
field. 


Committee Reports 

(a) Creation and Development of a Special Library 
Committee. Abbie Glover, Boston Insurance Library 
Association, in the absence of Mr. D. N. Handy, sub- 
mitted this Committee report. Jeannette Smith was 
appointed chairman of a committee to compile the 
names of companies having insurance libraries. Emily 
Coates was appointed chairman of a committee to 
secure advertisements for this book. Mabel Swerig was 
appointed chairman of the committee to compile a list 
of annuals for listing in the booklet. The reports of 
these chairmen are to be sent to D. N. Handy by Sep- 
tember 1. October 31 is the deadline date for the final 
material to be sent to the Publications Committee. 

(b) Membership Committee. Jeannette Smith, 
Membership Chairman, New England Mutual Life, 
reported 118 contacts were made. The results were: 
5 Associate members, 4 Active members, 6 Institu- 
tional members, 1 Active changed to Institutional, 2 
Institutional members reinstated. 

(c) Methods Committee. Mariana Thurber, Em- 
ployers Mutuals, reported that the Insurance Group 
Methods Committee cooperated with the National 
Committee in conference exhibits. 

(d) Insurance Book Reviews Committee. In the ab- 
sence of Mary Wells, the Chairman reported that the 
committee on Insurance Book Reviews was given good 
cooperation throughout the year and the book reviews 
have been published regularly. This committee will 
stand for another year. The Group expressed apprecia- 
tion for the work which Mary Wells and her com- 
mittee have done on these reviews. 

(e) Classifications Committee. Emma Turner, 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire, in the absence of 
Geraldine Rammer Heck, presented the report of this 
committee. A motion was made and approved that the 
Chicago Library School and the Carnegie Foundation 
be contacted with reference to the completion of the 
classification task. The group gave a vote of thanks to 
the present committee for its excellent work. Emma 
Turner was appointed Chairman of the Classifications 
Committee for the year 1940-41. 

(f) Nominating Committee. Emily Coates, The 
Travelers Insurance Co., Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee reported: 


Margaret C. Lloyd, 
Retail Credit Co. 
Jeannette Smith, 


Chairman 
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New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. Vice-Chairman 


Nora Shreve, 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 


These officers were unanimously elected. 


Secretary 


(g) Report of Secretary. This report was submitted 
in writing to all members after the Baltimore confer- 
ence. It was felt unnecessary to read. 

(h) Report of Chairman. This report was published 
in Bulletin No. 4 and was not read in meeting. 

This meeting was followed by an informal luncheon 
held in the Florentine Room of the Claypool Hotel. 
During the luncheon meeting the following library 
problems were discussed briefly : 


1. Special techniques used to vitalize libraries. 

2. Collecting and retaining T. N. E. C. material. 

3. Library book catalogues. 

4. Subject headings for current war material. 

5. Available material on annuity and profit-sharing 
plans. 
The meeting was later opened for suggestion on 

other special problems in insurance libraries. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session on Wednesday, June 5th, was a 
joint meeting with the Commerce, Financial, Public 
Business Librarians and University and College 
Groups. This was a symposium on Cooperation in Busé- 
ness Library Service. Several speakers spoke on each of 
the following subjects: 


1. Principles Underlying Business Reference Service. 
2. Methods in Using Supplementary Contacts. 
3. Relating Business Library Service to the Community. 


Nora Shreve, Librarian, Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, represented 
the Insurance Group with a three-minute talk on the 
third subject, Relating Business Library Service to the 
Community. These speeches are printed under the 
Public Business Librarians Group on pages 251-260. 


FOURTH SESSION 


On June 6th, 33 members of the Insurance Group 
and Indianapolis Insurance Executives held a very 
enjoyable luncheon in the Auditorium of the Ameri- 
can United Life Insurance Company in Indianapolis. 
Margaret C. Lloyd, Chairman of the Insurance Group, 
presided at this meeting. She first introduced Harry V. 
Wade, Vice-President, American United Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, who gave a very interesting 
talk entitled; What, Where and When. Next G. W. 
Lillard, Hartford College of Insurance, Hartford, 
Connecticut spoke on: 

Tae Devetopment aND AIM OF THE INSURANCE 
CoLiece AND Is Lisrary * 

The Hartford College of Insurance has just cele- 

brated its first academic birthday and contrary to the 


usual run of such matters it already has strong legs and 
* Abridged. 
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a strong body. In order to give you an understanding 
of its origin and development up to this point, it is 
necessary that I tell you something of its ancestors. 

The Hartford College of Law was founded in 1921, 
chartered in 1925, approved by the Council on Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association and the 
Connecticut Bar Examining Committee in 1933. The 
period between 1921 and 1933 was devoted to building 
up a good working library and faculty. 

The Hartford College of Insurance was founded and 
chartered in 1939 by the Trustees of the Hartford Col- 
lege of Law who were joined by a number of insurance 
executives as incorporators. To this strong Board of 
Trustees were added sixteen other insurance executives 
who act as an Advisory Board. Among them were 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of some of the largest 
insurance companies in the United States. Also on this 
Advisory Board were the distinguished authorities on 
Insurance Law, William Reynolds Vance and Lyman 
K. Babcock, Hoosier, born here in Indiana. 

By the terms of the charter the College is tax-exempt 
and may not be operated for profit since the property 
and assets were dedicated in perpetuity to educational 
purposes. The Board of Trustees is self-perpetuating, 
the members thereof serving for terms of three years. 

Under the by-laws of the College an Advisory 
Board was created. Members of this board, with other 
experts in all lines of insurance, law, and actuarial 
science, were assigned to various committees in Fire, 
Life, and Casualty Insurance. These committees were 
authorized to determine problems of content and ar- 
rangement of the curriculum, and to recommend the 
employment of teachers and lecturers. The Faculty so 
selected was composed of insurance company experts 
and professional teachers. Members of the Faculty of 
The Hartford College of Law provided the law in- 
struction. 

The purpose of the College was to prepare eligible 
applicants for the profession of insurance, for the field 
or office, in both private or governmental employment. 
With this end in view, the instruction offered and the 
work provided the student the same standards required 
for professional study in graduate schools. So far as is 
practicable, the case method of instruction was used, 
supplemented by text materials and lectures from pro- 
fessional teachers and insurance company experts. The 
emphasis throughout the courses of instruction was on 
the practical administrative aspects of the insurance 
business. 

The pertinent principles of law, mathematics, 
finance, management, marketing, accounting and 
statistics are presented, but brought to life and made a 
part of the reasoning and judgment, as well as im- 
planted in the memory of the student, through dis- 
cussions and illustrations from experiences of the 
forty-four Hartford insurance companies that are 
engaged nation-wide in all lines of insurance. Such a 
goal was possible only in evening classes taught by 
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insurance company men whose services were not 
available for day-time instruction. The formal in- 
struction was provided by lectures from visiting in- 
surance executives, each an expert in some particular 
field of insurance work. The topics chosen for such 
special lectures were parallel with the regular work in 
each course. Opportunities for questions and informal 
discussions with the man on the job were thus assured 
the student. 

Reference has been made to lectures by insurance 
executives which are provided to supplement the 
formal instruction given by the teachers in the in- 
surance school. We all know that few busy executives 
ever take the time to put in book or pamphlet form 
the valuable information imparted on such occasions. 
In order that these great fountains of knowledge may 
be assembled into a pool of insurance information, we 
have installed a system for recording, not only the 
matter discussed by the teachers and lecturers, but also 
the questions of the students. Later this material is to 
be condensed and edited into text-book form. This part 
of our program should be of interest to librarians inas- 
much as it will be available eventually to you in book 
form. It has been decided that this material will be the 
property of the Insurance College and will not be 
commercialized. 

At present our Insurance Library is small. However, 
through the kindness of librarians in Hartford, our 
faculty and students have access to a great store of in- 
surance knowledge. At this time may I express my 
gratitude to Miss Emily Coates of The Travelers 
Insurance Co. and Miss Alice Watts of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company and also to Mrs. Gladys Day of 
the Hartford Bar Library Association and all other 
librarians in Hartford and vicinity for the great help 
which they have given us? 

With your help, it is our purpose to assemble in our 
library copies of all the insurance material which has 
been printed, either in book or pamphlet form, and 
thus make available to the students of insurance a 
reservoir in which may be found everything which per- 
tains to the subject. We hope this library will become 
the largest and most complete one of its kind in the 
world, a place where researchers may come, confident 
that they will find what they seek. This we know is an 
ambitious undertaking and it may take years to 
develop it. 

The Hartford College of Insurance is unique, we 
believe, because it is the only school in the world de- 
voting its efforts exclusively to insurance. 

In the rapidly changing order of affairs, educational 
institutions must adopt new methods and plans to 
meet these changes. While the fundamental lines of 
insurance do not change, new lines are being added, 
and the old lines are being expanded. It is our plan to 
prepare young men and women, not only with a 
knowledge of the tried and proven methods, but also 
with an appreciation of the new developments. 
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The third speaker at this session was Elizabeth 
O'Rourke, Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, whose topic was: 


Tue Vatu To THE MANAGEMENT AND Emproyegs op 
THE Liprary IN THE INSURANCE OrGaNizatioy * 


When I attempt to tell such a group of executives 
and librarians either how to run a library, or of its 
great value to an organization, I feel as if I were 
“bringing coals to Newcastle.'’ However, I shall at- 
tempt to give you some of my impressions of the value 
of a special library to an insurance company. 

The importance of printed material in an insurance 
company is comparable to the tools and machinery of 
a manufacturer. Due to the fact that material was 
scattered all over the building and consequently 
was more or less inaccessible, in 1923 we began to 
realize the need of a library in our Company. When an 
individual officer or department head wished a copy of 
some publication, he ordered his own. The result was 
that it was not unusual to have three or four copies of 
the same material in various offices of the organiza- 
tion. We found this to be a rather expensive way to 
handle material, and decided to establish a company 
library for the purchase and distribution of printed 
material. All purchases are made through the li- 
brary. They are first o.k.'d by the individual request- 
ing the order, then by the librarian, and finally ap- 
proved by the Office Administration department. A 
monthly statement of all expenditures in the current 
month is issued by the librarian, so that at all times 
we have an accurate idea of how much is being spent 
for the purchase of printed material. All books are 
catalogued in the library. This makes it possible for 
everyone in the organization to know just what ma- 
terial is available, and also prevents a duplication of 
purchase. Although infrequently an executive may 
feel the necessity of keeping certain books in his in- 
dividual office, such books are available, upon re- 
quest, to anyone within the organization. A printed 
catalogue is issued every four or five years, and the ad- 
dition of subsequent material is made known to the 
entire organization through the medium of our house 
organ. 

Along with our books, we probably receive fifty 
different magazines and bulletins weekly and monthly. 
By means of route slips these are circulated through- 
out the building to officials and others who may be 
interested in them. Added value is given these maga- 
zines by marking with a red pencil those items of 
specific importance, so that individuals who do not 
have time to read the magazine thoroughly will be 
informed of important events happening in the in- 
surance world. For efficiency in the library we have 
learned that it is essential that magazines be indexed 
by some system devised by the librarian. 

In my opinion, a librarian must have certain definite 
qualifications. First, she must have a flair for news — 

* Abridged. 
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must be interested in what is going on in the world. 
It is very important that she be aware of the interests 
of the executives of the company. Perhaps one is 
interested in Community Chest work, another in the 
Red Cross, still another in some civic project. Items 
relating to these subjects should be called to their at- 
tention. She must keep in mind that an actuary is 
interested primarily in actuarial articles, an invest- 
ment employee in investment news, so items concern- 
ing these different departments should be routed to 
them. 

A librarian must have a good memory. She must 
have the ability to find material, when it is requested. 
It is important that her outside contacts in the com- 
munity be such that they will assist her in every pos- 
sible way. She must have the judgment not to pur- 
chase material which will not be of permanent value. 
Of course, it is not expected that she know everything 
herself, but it is assumed she will know where to go 
for the information desired. Incidentally, we are for- 
tunate that our librarian is able to do an excellent 
piece of work in proof-reading. This means that she 
has knowledge of the various subjects handled, such 
as agency work and actuarial work. 

It is impossible to estimate the economic impor- 


tance of a library due to the fact that many of the 
things accomplished are of intangible value. Fre- 
quently an executive will want something quite re- 
mote — perhaps he may recall one line of a poem he 
wants to use in a speech, or some quotation which has 
almost slipped his mind, the inclusion of which is 
quite necessary to his talk. The library is supposed to 
furnish the missing links. 

A librarian must be pleasant at all times. She must 
impress the people with her desire to please them and 
help them in every way. If the atmosphere of the 
library is pleasant, it will be a place where employees 
will like to come for information. The library is the 
place where questions regarding the complications of 
English or the spelling of words are answered, thus 
Saving private secretaries valuable time. We have 
many popular magazines as well as newspapers in 
our library and our employees enjoy gathering there 
during the lunch hour, and following the close ot 
business hours. 

I do not think any one department in our organiza- 
tion is used more for all types of information than is 
our library. We sincerely feel that the library is of 
inestimable value and is very necessary to the smooth 
performance of our organization. 


Museum Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The first meeting of the Museum Group was held 
jointly with the University and College Group on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 4th, at 2:30 p.m. at the Her- 
ron Art Institute. Cynthia Griffin, Chairman of the 
Museum Group and Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Libra- 
rian, Central Young Men's Christian Association 
College, Chicago, presided. Introductory remarks were 
made by W. D. Peat, Director, Herron Art Institute. 

The Chairman introduced the following speakers 
whose subjects were: 

Periodical Indexes and How They Are Made, Sarah St. 

John, Editor, Art Index, New York. 

Six Hundred Feet From Adam, Alfred E. Bailey, Central 

Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

These speeches are included under the University 
and College Group on pages 278-281. 


SECOND SESSION 
On Wednesday, June 5th, at 10 a.m. the second ses- 
sion of the Museum Group convened in the English 
Room of the Claypool Hotel with Cynthia Griffin, 
Chairman, presiding. The members were divided into 
the three following sections for discussion: 
1, Fine Arts and Architectural Libraries. 
2. Historical and Genealogical Libraries. 
3. Music Libraries. 
The first group was addressed by Marion Rawls, 
Burnham Library of Architecture, Art Institute, Chi- 
cago. She spoke on: 
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ANAaALyzING Booxs aND MaGazings Not CoveRED BY 
tHE Art INDEx 


The problem of analyzing magazines seems to be a 
common one in many libraries. Art libraries are par- 
ticularly conscious of it. The work taken over by the 
Art Index has been of immense help to all libraries in 
this field and acknowledgment is here given 

However, there still remains a large field of litera- 
ture not covered by this excellent aid. Art magazines 
published before January 1929 have not been analyzed 
except by individual libraries. The Art Index does not 
cover the entire field of art and architecture. The Art 
Index cannot analyze as much in detail as some libra- 
ries wish, because of the cost and the limited demand. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to discover how 
this indexing problem is being met in various libraries, 
what techniques are followed, what authorities are 
used, and how duplication of effort may be avoided. 
It is hoped that some cooperative system of analyzing 
can be suggested. 

The questions which will be discussed appear below. 
Since the author is in an architectural library, the 
questions have a slant from that field. 

1. Who does the analyzing? Is it possible to use stu- 
dent help or W.P.A. for preliminary work? How satis- 
factory has this been? 

2. How are articles analyzed? By subject? Artist or 
architect? Place in English followed by name of build- 
ing or museum in vernacular? Buildings by distinctive 
names followed by place? 
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3. Are author entries the exception or the rule? Are 
entries made under every author or only outstanding 
ones? 

4. Is any attempt made to “‘trace’’ the entries made 
for each entry? How is this done? 

5. How fully are magazines analyzed? Each article, 
or is a selection made? Who makes the selection? When 
there is an article in an old magazine on an architect's 
work which gives the illustrations of early build- 
ings, would each illustration be entered under place 
followed by the name of the building, or would 
this information be lost if the architect was not 
known? 

6. When the title of the article is so vague as to be 
useless are explanatory notes added in brackets or as 
notes? 

7. Have subject heading lists been made? What 
sources were used? How simple or complex? When 
applicable are L.C. headings used? Are Art Index head- 
ings precise enough? 

8. Have authority files for personal and place names 
been made? If no authority has been established, are 
cards held until research can be done? What sources 
are used in compiling authority files? (See Chicago Art 
Institute lists.) 

9. How are oriental, Russian efc. magazines handled? 
Is transliteration the rule? 

10. How much are “‘see’’ and “‘see also’ cards used 
to indicate material which is always found in each 
issue of a magazine? eg: Interiors see also monthly 
issues of House Beautiful. 

11. How are castles and country houses listed? It is 
the procedure of some libraries to list building under 
place followed by the name of the building in the 
vernacular. Is the name of the nearest small town used 
with (near); or name of country or province; or is the 
name of the castle used, followed by the vernacular for 
the word castle? 

12. How much are books being analyzed by individ- 
ual plates or sections of plates under subject? Artist or 
architect? Place? Name of building or museum (in 
vernacular)? 

If some of the above questions may be found to be 
handled in a similar manner, it may be that the vari- 
ous art and architecture libraries may be able to adapt 
each other’s work to their own procedure. Possibly a 
carbon could be made in writing the first draft and 
later sent to cooperating libraries. 

There is such a need! There should be a satisfactory 
solution. 

Marion Rawls’ talk caused a lively discussion of 
the problems suggested. Later it was decided that a 
committee be appointed to cooperate with the Art 
Reference Round Table of American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Association for Museums in the 
matter of analyzing periodicals. It was agreed that the 
members send the Chairman the list of their analyzed 
periodicals. The Committee appointed to take care of 
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this matter consisted of Eleanor Mitchell, Sarah S¢. 
John, Marion Rawls and Margaret Rathbone. 

George E. Pettingill, Public Library, Reading 
Pennsylvania, led the following discussion on the 
topic, Possibilities of Forming a Section within the Museum 
Group for Historical and Genealogical Libraries. 

At a meeting of historical and genealogical libra- 
rians held Wednesday morning, June 5, 1940, it was 
voted to organize a division of the Museum Group of 
Special Libraries Association, to be known as the His- 
torical and Genealogical Section. 

This action was taken following a discussion of the 
requests of various individuals who favored such an 
organization. The various possible methods of organi- 
zation also were discussed, in addition to suggestions 
concerning policy and program. 

For the purposes of this group, the term Historical 
is used in its broadest meaning, thus providing for the 
inclusion of rare book collections, map collections, 
manuscript collections, bibliographic museums and 
the like. Genealogical is intended to mean all libraries 
dealing with this subject. 

The purpose of the section is to discuss problems 
and to exchange ideas on methods of acquisition, 
preservation, cataloging, classifying, and servicing 
materials in the delimited fields, in full cooperation 
with any other group having similar interests. 

George E. Pettingill, Public Library, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, was elected chairman of the section for 
1940-41, and he will appoint a secretary to assist him. 

Ethel Louise Lyman, Librarian of the School of 
Music, Indiana University, led a discussion on: 


Music Liprary PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 
Topay * 


The discussion was devoted to the following topics: 
bibliographies, classification, Carnegie grant to the Li- 
brary of Congress, choral music collections, uses of 
vertical file, music indexes and victrola record col- 
lections. 

Great need is felt for cooperation in the exchange 
of bibliographies, since lists of all kinds are most help- 
ful in building up a good collection. 

From the group of representatives from twelve li- 
braries present, it was found that all with the excep- 
tion of the Newberry Library, Chicago and the Indi- 
ana University School of Music which use L.C., used 
the Dewey Classification. 

Recently a grant of $41,000 has been made by the 
Carnegie Corporations to the Library of Congress for 
a sound truck and several record making machines, 
which are to be sent to different parts of the country so 
that folk-music and unusual works may be recorded. 

The classification, cataloging and general care of 
choral music was discussed. Detroit Public Library 
has a collection of several thousand which are filed flat 
in boxes in folders. Indianapolis Public Library at- 
ranges this material by type of voice. Indiana Univer- 

* Abridged. 
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sity School of Music uses a Cutter number with the 
title’s initial (thus insuring a simple alphabetical 
arrangement on the shelves) and added entry cards in 
the choral music catalogue for mixed, women’s and 
men’s voices and number of parts, as well as entries 
under Christmas, Easter and Thanksgiving. The above 
three libraries and the San Francisco Public Library 
have a reference collection of sample copies of one 
copy of a work, which saves wear and tear of the reg- 
ular collection. 

Indiana State Library keeps choral music arranged 
in expanding manila folders in a steel file, while 
Indianapolis Public Library keeps sheet music in 
covers in a vertical file. 

The proposed Wilson Music Index was the topic of 
considerable discussion. It was moved to send a let- 
ter to The H. W. Wilson Company and to express the 
hope that the publication of this complete index cover 
the last five years. There is a great need for this tool 
among all music libraries. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, reported that their 
index to periodicals now includes 80 titles completed 
with the aid of W.P.A. assistants. If the funds hold 
out they hope to do 175 and complete it within a year. 
These will cover the period, 1792-1936. The possibil- 
ity of making this available and the form in which it 
would be most useful were discussed. In about a year, 
a composite index will be ready which will run about 
30 volumes. 

The problem of loaning and caring for victrola rec- 
ords was the last topic. School of Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity, uses its collection for assigned work. It is im- 
portant that the records be so classified, that the time 
of the librarian will be saved in taking out different 
editions of the same work. This can be remedied, if 
the material stands together and record cases are used 
which permit great expansion. 

Since this was the first time that a sectional meeting 
of the Museum Group was devoted to the needs of the 
music librarian, the group received greetings from the 
Secretary of the Music Library Association and from 
the Chairman of the M.L.A. 

The Museum Group met for luncheon following the 
Morning meeting in the Empire Room of the Claypool 
Hotel. Brief summaries of the talks presented to the 
three sections were given. Later Cynthia Griffin an- 
nounced the formation of the new Historical and 
Genealogical Section of the Museum Group. 


THIRD SESSION 


On Thursday, June 6th, at 1 p.m. the Museum 
Group assembled for luncheon and a business meeting 
in Parlor T of the Claypool Hotel. 


Report of THE Group 
As a result of one of our discussion meetings at the 
Baltimore Convention, the Chairman took steps to 
carry out a plan of having one article in each issue of 
Sprctat Lisraries during the year. The plan was ap- 
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proved by the National President and by the Editor. 
I want to take this opportunity to thank those who 
have contributed articles. The following articles have 
been published: 


September — Extension Work of an Art Museum Li- 
brary, by Cynthia Griffin. 

October — Films for History, by Iris Barry. 

November — The Movies Use Research, by Robert R. 
Bruce. 

December — Index to Christian Art, by Helen Wood- 
ruff. 

February — Music Isn’t Books, by Barbara Duncan. 

March — Theatre Collection, Harvard College, by Lillian 
A. Hall. 

April — An Art School Library, by Gladys R. Haskin; 
The Clipping File in an Art Library, by Olive B. Le- 
Boutillier. 

May-June — Books of 1939— Moving Pictures, by 
Helen Gladys Percey. 


The membership of the Museum Group is most di- 
versified and during the first year it has not been pos- 
sible to have each type of library represented by this 
plan. I hope that it may be continued for another year 
to give the other types of libraries representation. 
I planned this to give our group publicity and to 
answer the charge that Spectar Lisraries had few 
articles of interest to the museum librarian. 

The Chairman was requested by the editor of Sps- 
c1aL Liprarigs to secure annotated book lists from 
our group. Four lists have been received and sent to 
the editor for publication as follows: 


Fine Arts and Architecture, by Marian Comings. 

Historical and Genealogical Society Publications, by 
Harold F. Nutzhorn. 

Natural Science, by Ruth A. Sparrow. 

Motion Pictures, by Helen Gladys Percey. 


The last named has appeared and the others will 
come out in subsequent issues of the magazine. 
The work of our committees have been as follows: 


Membership Committee 

Gladys R. Haskin as Chairman, assisted by Flor- 
ence Ward Stiles, has written individual letters to 
many non-members and to associate members urging 
them to take out active membership. This commit- 
tee has added many new names to our membership. 
In October, 1939, we had 273 members and in May, 
1940, we had 322. The end of November the group 
Chairman sent out seventy letters to librarians of in- 
stitutions who were not members of $.L.A. This has 
resulted in several institutions joining S.L.A., one as 
far away as Honolulu. 


Methods 

Lee Ash, Jr., has circularized the group and reported 
excellent response to his requests for material to ex- 
hibit at Indianapolis and later to be incorporated in 
the Methods survey. 
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Technical Adviser 

Eleanor Mitchell (appointed in Pittsburgh in 1938 
to serve 5 years) has continued to gather lantern 
slide and photograph classification schemes, with the 
hope that eventually this material can be put in shape 
for the use of such libraries as are starting new or 
contemplate reclassification. 

Nominating Committee 

The committee for our Group this year consists of 
W. K. Walker, as Chairman, assisted by Margaret 
Fife and Beaumont Newhall. 

During the past year the Chairman has been greatly 
assisted by her Vice-Chairman, Marian H. Greene. 
Our secretary was unable to participate in the duties 
of the office and resigned in March. The group has 
been fortunate in securing Margaret Rathbone to take 
over this office. 

Cyntaia Grirrin, Chairman 


Report OF THE TECHNICAL ADVISER 


During the year 1939-40 the office of the Technical 
Adviser has been a comparatively simple one. One in- 
quiry was received on research in progress in regard 
to the technical details of the preparation and housing 
of photographs. 

The main activity of the year has been the acquisi- 
tion of material for the Technical Information file. Na- 
tional Headquarters has turned over the file of methods 
of caring for sales catalogues, collected by Nell G. 
Sill, librarian of the Cleveland Museum of Art in 
1933. We also have on file the Museum of Modern Art 
Library classification, and a preliminary check-list of 
art classifications — library, photograph and slide, 
and photography, compiled by Paul Vanderbilt, 
Librarian of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Avail- 
able for reference is the classification scheme of the 
Smith College Art Library, an expansion of the Dewey 
Classification. A recent acquisition is the question- 
naire and findings of the Survey of Art and Science 
Museum Libraries made in 1931. 

At the Baltimore Convention in May, 1939, it was 
decided that we should collect the important photo- 
graph and slide classifications, with the hope of 
eventually finding some institution, such as the Car- 
negie Corporation, to subsidize publication. The pur- 
pose would be to make available in published form 
the main schemes in current use and to show the 
variations and possibilities of expansion and contrac- 
tion, and to suggest the schemes feasible for certain 
types of photograph collections. In other words, a 
manual of classification is suggested. 

A number of institutions have been approached on 
the subject. While the reactions received thus far 
have been favorable on the whole, it has not been 
possible to proceed with the project this year, due to 
the fact that the classification schemes of several of the 
institutions consulted are in a process of revision. 

A summary of the reasons of the various libraries 
concerned follows: 
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Chicago Art Institute, Burnham and Ryerson Library 
The Misses Abbot, Rawls and Fisher heartily ap- 
proved. 


Fogg Art Museum 

Miss Lucas believed it would be a thankless job, 
At present they were revising their scheme and she re. 
ported that they tended toward a simplification, She 
questioned the publishing of detailed schedules for 
she believed that photograph collections, more than 
books, presented a different problem in each library. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

Miss Manning reported: ‘‘Our picture classification 
is so specialized that it has never seemed practical for a 
general art library. For that reason it seems better not 
to send out copies of it. In fact we have only one type- 
written copy which is up-to-date and that is in the 
hands of our picture classifier. It would be a big piece 
of work to make a copy which we would be willing 
to send out as a sample classification. 

“If you can get a Carnegie grant and a trained cata- 
loger to do the work, I think it would be an excellent 
idea for her to go about to art libraries to study vari- 
ous systems in use and to take notes from each library 
as to the good and bad features of its classification, 

““My only objection to such a project is that more 
often than not most of the work devolves upon the 
contributing libraries. 

“But, if you can get a really efficient person to do 
the work, it would be of immense help to be able to 
refer picture collections which are just starting to 
such a publication."’ 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Miss Felton was interested in the idea but did not 
know when they could cooperate because they had 
such a small staff that routine work is handicapped. 


Smith College, Department of Art 

Miss Baum believed it to be a good idea. At that 
time their scheme was not publishable because the 
Minor Arts classification was being revised. 


Worcester Art Museum 

Miss Mundt was most heartily in favor. She be- 
lieved it would be of value to the classifier who was 
working with an established collection, as well as to 
one who was just beginning a collection. 

Patricia O. Dutcher, Chairman of the Art Ref 
erence Round Table of the American Library Associ- 
ation was much interested in the project. 

Photograph and slide classification schemes at 
present on file are those of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Ryerson Library of the Chicago Art Institute, 
Fogg Art Museum, Smith College Department of Art, 
and the University of Pittsburgh Department of Fine 
Arts. 

Further additions to the file in the form of classifi- 
cation schemes and other material of a technical na- 
ture are anticipated and will be much appreciated. 

Exeanor Mitcaett, Chairman 
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Newspaper Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The Eighteenth Conference of the Newspaper Group 
with a preliminary luncheon at 12.30 p.m. on 
Monday, June 3rd, in the Terrace Tea Room of the 
William H. Block Company. An average of 25 mem- 
bers of the Group attended the meetings as well as 
the traditional early morning breakfasts held each day. 
On Tuesday, June 4th, at 12.30 p.m., the Newspaper 
Group were the guests at luncheon of The Indianapolis 
News at the Columbia Club. They were given a real 
Hoosier welcome by C. Walter McCarty, Managing 
Editor, Indianapolis News. The Honorable Hilton U. 
Brown, Treasurer of The Indianapolis News, gave a 
very interesting address on ‘The Function of a News- 
paper Library.”’ 

This was followed by the first general meeting of the 
session which was a symposium devoted to “‘War and 
the Newspaper Library.’ Paul P. Foster, Chairman of 
the Group, presided at this meeting. The first speaker 
was S. Richard Giovine, Librarian of PM, New York, 
whose topic was: 


Master List or Europgan War Susyect Heapincs* 


The Newspaper Group of the N. Y. Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association submits the preliminary 
results of a survey of present practices in the use of 
subject headings for the indexing and cataloguing 
of material relating to the present European war. 

The list is not one of recommended headings, but 
simply a compilation of headings in actual use in 
fifteen newspaper and magazine libraries and indexes 
in New York City. It is hoped that the list will prove 
useful to librarians in the determination of subject 
headings for their own particular use. 

The list is only a tentative one. No cross references 
of any kind have been included. This will be done, and 
the list revised and expanded, should the response to 
the present list indicate its usefulness. 

A few facts concerning the list may be of interest. 
There are a total of 280 separate headings. The largest 
number of headings in use by any one library is 103. 
Of the entire list, only 35 headings were used by more 
than a single library. Each of the remaining number 
was used by a single library in each case. This indi- 
cates that the choice of headings was made to fit the 
urgent and immediate need, without references to 
practices elsewhere. The headings most widely used 
were: 


European War, 1939- : Atrocities 
European War, 1939- : Communications 
European War, 1939- : Maps 

European War, 1939- : Propaganda 
European War, 1939- : Refugees 


The tendency is clearly toward rather short head- 
ings of one or two subdivisions. Only three headings 
* Abridged. 
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ran to the fourth subhead, all in use in the same li- 
brary. 

In a great many cases it was found that libraries 
were using the same headings in a slightly different 
form, as for example: 


European War, 1939- : Economic Aspects 
European War, 1939- : Economic Phases 
European War, 1939- : Economics and Finance 


In a list of current practices, it seemed advisable not 
to choose “‘the best’’ headings and use only those, but 
to include all variants and note the existence of vary- 
ing forms. This is provided for by the consecutive 
numbering of all headings and in the second column 
titled Alternate Usages. Following any heading with 
a varying form, is a number in the second column re- 
fering to the other form. However, wherever the vary- 
ing forms of the same heading follow each other in 
consecutive order, as in the above case, a parenthesis 
will enclose them. In all other cases the numbering 
system is used. Example: 


3 European War, 1939- : Aims........... 275 
275 European War, 1939- : War Aims....... 3 


These numbers are not to be confused with “‘See"’ 
and ‘‘See also’’ cross references as they are generally 
understood and used in subject heading work. This 
kind of cross references can only be added to this list 
when a final list of recommended headings is adopted. 

Attention must be called to the fact that many li- 
braries used the names of countries as direct subdivision 
to European War, 1939-. These were sometimes in a 
separate alphabet, and sometimes included with the 
other headings. Since a simple alphabetical list of 
countries would serve no special purpose in this list, 
such names have been omitted. 

It is also to be understood that some libraries file 
material under subject headings in the regular file and 
not under the heading European War, 1939-. This is 
principally because such headings were already in use 
before the war began. These headings have not been 
included, because the list is a compilation of headings 
used as subdivisions to European War, 1939-. 

Suggestions for the improvement of this list will be 
appreciated. They should be addressed to the author.t 

Next Maurice Symonds, Librarian of The Daily News, 
New York, talked on: 


War Picrurss * 

The war in Europe, which began September 3, 1939, 
with Germany's invasion of Poland, has now devel- 
oped to vast proportions. With the European situa- 
tion changing practically by the hour, the demand for 
pictures from the scenes of activity is increasing every 
day. 

+ Due to lack of space, this list could not be printed in 


full. The list is available at Headquarters in New York. 
* Abridged. 
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Picture services are busier than ever keeping up with 
the blitzkriegs on the other side. Each vessel arriving 
from Europe and every clipper ship speeding across the 
ocean lanes brings in packages of pictures, and the 
services which receive them, act with speed to serve 
their waiting newspaper clients. 

Radio and cable also play an important part in re- 
producing scenes of European events ‘“‘right off the 
gtiddle."’ The desire for war pictures has more than 
doubled the normal expenditures of hundreds of news- 
papers, for the reading public must be served. 

With the publishing of thousands of war pictures, 
newspaper librarians are faced with new problems in 
devising a system for handling them. The pictures 
must be properly catalogued and filed under a set of 
specific headings to serve as a permanent record of what 
has transpired. Also, these photos must be available 
for future use — which leads me to my topic: ‘“The 
Filing of War Pictures.”’ 

As far back as the Polish invasion, we were able to 
surmise that the war would be of long duration. 
Therefore, we immediately started a special War IN 
Evrors file, into which all the new pictures pertain- 
ing to the conflict were placed. However, it was soon 
discovered that a considerable number of old pictures 
taken out of our regular file were being inserted with 
the new ones. If this were to continue, we realized that 
eventually we would have a double file of pictures, so 
the idea of a separate war file was quickly abandoned. 

We then decided to place all the war photos in the 
regular file, and to keep each country’s activities sepa- 
rate. In doing this, we made some deviation from the 
standard headings already in use. This arrangement 
provided for pictures of the past, present and future, 
and up to this time the system has proven satisfactory. 

Since the war began nine months ago, we have re- 
ceived more than 11,000 pictures. This made an aver- 
age of 1,200 a month, or about 300 a week. Yet we 
have found no difficulty in classifying and filing this 
enormous number of photos, because our system of war 
headings took care of any type of picture. These head- 
ings applied to any country, although, of course, 
allowances must be made for some variations in each, 
because of national policies and geographical differ- 
ences. 

But the above requires some clarification. For exam- 
ple, although we have an elaborate arrangement of 
war headings filed under each country, we do not make 
a uniform practice of following this scheme. For in- 
stance, all our pictures of Suips are filed under the 
name of the vessel. In the case of submarines, which 
are usually numbered, these are filed in the numerical 
order under SusManines. But if the submarine has a 
name, it is placed under the name. 

Pictures concerning our capital cities, such as Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin and Rome, are filed under the name 
of the city, rather than under the country. The reason 
for this is that there is a sufficient number of pictures 
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under each of these cities to warrant a Separation from 
the country. 

It is important to mention that the War iw Evropg 
heading, which is filed under each country, sufficiently 
takes care of pictures, which do not fall into definite 
categories. Our action pictures of Arr, Lanp and Sp, 
engagements are conveniently filed under these 
headings. When any of these sections, or any other 
sections on the list of war headings, become too 
bulky, the classifications are broken down, and sub- 
divisions are added to the file from time to time. 

However, all of the aforegoing will be of no avail, 
unless the person assigned by the librarian for the 
marking of the pictures be thoroughly familiar with 
European developments. The marker must remember 
photographs of similar incidents that may have ap- 
peared from time to time. Such a safeguard is necessary, 
in order that the continuity be not broken. 

In conclusion it need only be added that, if a tefer- 
ence library will follow a procedure such as has been 
outlined above, the Picture Editor will always be 
assured of a full number of pictures on whatever war 
topic he may request. In other words, it will be the 
means of achieving the objective of every librarian 
and his staff . . . the giving of efficient service.f 

This was followed by an inspiring talk by Frances E. 
Curtiss, Research Librarian, The George B. Catlin 
Memorial Library, The Detroit News on: 


Books ON THE SECOND Wor.pD War * 


In the brief time allotted me, it is quite impossible 
to do more than touch upon the outstanding books 
on the Second World War, which are useful in a news- 
paper library. It is not entertainment which we are 
seeking, but facts, backgrounds, both political and 
economic, maps, statistics, government set-ups, and 
biographical material. The war is at too close range 
to know which books will be of permanent value, and 
one must be psychic to discriminate between fact 
and propaganda. 

Where should one begin? Let us begin with back- 
grounds. 

Betrayal in Central Europe, by an eye witness, George 
Eric Rowe Gedye, a journalist, contains most valuable 
material on Hitler’s successful diplomatic maneuvers 
which led to the annexation of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The University of Oklahoma Press published 
Through the Diplomatic Looking Glass, by Oliver Earl 
Benson, in which is tabulated the immediate origins ot 
the war in Europe, and a most complete summary of 
pre-war Europe, especially from the Munich Pact to 
the invasion of Poland. 

Robert Stuart Kain compiled for Wilson's Reference 
Book Shelf Series, a summary for each European 
country, with excerpts from important speeches 


+ Due to lack of space, this list could not be printed in 
full. A list of war headings prepared for England compiled 
by the author is available at Headquarters in New York. 

* Abridged. 
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and documents, under the title: Europe: Versailles to 
Warsaw. 

With frank pen, an experienced but warm-hearted 
British liberal, Geoffrey Theodore Garratt, analyses 
Europe's sickness, and the development and decline 
of democracy, in What Has Happened to Europe. 

Arnold Wolfers, in Britain and France Between Two 
Wars, discusses the conflicting strategies of peace 
since Versailles. 

In 1938, Aurel Kolnai, an Austrian liberal Catholic, 
wrote a revealing book, War Against the West, in which 
National Socialism, the outstanding form of Fascism, 
is outlined by five facts, and five inferences, which 
briefly stated is lust for unbridled and irrational power, 
definitely anti-western and anti-humanitarian, a pro- 
phetic book of today’s events. 

A one-time financial editor of the Frankfurter General 
Angeiger, Peter Drucker, now a refugee, in The End of 
Economic Man, claims that Nazism was supported by 
the masses, because there was no alternative but de- 
spair. Both Capitalism and Socialism have failed and 
a new social order must be founded upon the funda- 
mental values of freedom and equality. 

The United States in World Affairs, 1939, by Whitney 
H. Shepardson and William O. Scroggs, is a compact 
review of the part the United States has played in 
international affairs in 1939. Leon B. Bloch and 
Charles Angoff wrote a similar review with interna- 
tional scope in The World Over in 1939. 

For a study of military geography, Major R. Ernest 
Dupuy in World in Arms, a modern pictographic vol- 
ume, summarizes accurately the military and naval 
strength and weakness. Sketch maps mark the boun- 
daries and principal divisions, with military strength 
in all branches. 

Text and comment on the proposal for a federal 
union for the democracies of the world, is the content 
of Union Now, by Clarence Kirschmar Streit. 

For books on some of the countries at war, the fol- 
lowing are suggested: James Truslow Adams, in The 
Empire on the Seven Seas, traces the growth of the British 
Empire for 125 years, with a glowing interpretation 
of Britain up to the Second World War. 

That reliable Britisher, Basil Henry Liddell-Hart, 
in 1938 brought out a fourth edition of Europe in Arms, 
followed in 1939 by The Defense of Britain, considered 
one of the best books on modern England. 

In The Failure of a Mission, Sir Neville Henderson, 
the ambassador of appeasement, tells the story of dis- 
illusionment and unintentional stupidity, and the 
encouragemen? given Hitler and his cohorts in the Mu- 
nich Agreement. He criticises the Czech fatal hesita- 
tion to appreciate facts, but says nothing of the failure 
of the British government to notify the Czechs that 
help was not coming. It also reveals the blow to 
idealism, which came with the occupation of Prague, 
and Britain's disastrous failure to understand the 
Situation. 
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Houghton published the Handbook of the War, edited 
by John deWilde and others, which contains important 
Statistical information, twenty pictorial charts, maps, 
and information regarding the Balkans, which is en- 
lightening in understanding that portion of Europe. 

The British War Blue Book, prepared by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs at the command of His 
Majesty and presented to Parliament, carries the docu- 
ments concerning the German-Polish relations and 
those preceding the outbreak of hostilities between 
Great Britain and Germany, September 3, 1939. 

The French Government authorized the publication 
in English of The French Yellow Book: diplomatic docu- 
ments, 1938-1939, arranged chronologically, includ- 
ing 370 documents, letters, telegrams, et cetera, but 
with no record of the Franco-British negotiations with 
Soviet-Russia, and with only a brief statement of the 
French Italian relations. The Danzig and Polish crisis 
is given quite fully, and Hitler's will and decision is 
revealed that the great war was inevitable. 

Two outstanding books were written by Hermann 
Rauschning, former president of the Danzig Senate: 
The Revolution of Nihilism is a most searching analysis 
of National Socialism and Hitlerism, from the stand- 
point of a former member of the party, who was driven 
from Germany, because he opposed some of Hitler's 
orders. The Voice of Destruction, published in England 
as Hitler Speaks, records texts of conversations he had 
with Hitler, Goebbels and Hess in 1932, 1933 and 1934. 
Perhaps not entirely verbatim, but it is a revelation of 
Hitler’s character and aims, which current history has 
verified. 

Religion in the Reich, by Michael Power, depicts the 
persecution of religion, Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish, as promulgated by National Socialism, a record of 
the battle between Nazi paganism and Christianity. 

James T. Shotwell’s What Germany Forgot is a briet 
summary of Germany, asserting that the first World 
War was the primary cause of Germany's troubles, and 
not the Treaty of Versailles, for, before the Treaty, 
there was a WAR for which Germany is still held to 
be largely responsible. 

Shotwell has also written a timely book called 
Turkey at the Straits, giving a clear understanding of the 
importance of the Dardanelles and its historic back- 
grounds. 

Siege, pictured from photographs of Julien Bryan 
and dramatically described by Maurice Hindus, is an 
eye-witness story of the fall of Warsaw, and the sub- 
sequent suffering of the Poles. 

The most comprehensive and recent history of Féin- 
land is by J. Hampden Jackson, and the Finnish-Soviet 
relations are covered by The Development of Finnish- 
Soviet Relations, published by the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of Finland. 

Armaments are listed for the Navies and Air Forces 
in Jane's Fighting Ships, 1938, and All the World's Aér- 
craft. 
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For biographical material, John Gunther's Inside 
Europe, 1940 edition, gives a brief account of European 
leaders, and Oswald Dutch, in Hitler's Twelve Apostles, 
tells what manner of men the Fuehrer has gathered 
about him, and what they represent. It is strongly 
anti-Hitler, and so his acid comments may not be 
quite fair. For the dictators, Hitler's Mein Kampf, 
George Seldes’ Sawdust Caesar, or Gaudence Me- 
garo’s Mussolini in the Making, and Boris Souvarine’s 
Stalin, a Critical Survey of Bolshevism, and for his credo, 
Stalin's Kampf are extremely helpful. 

Foreign Policy Reports, published bi-monthly, are 
important and up-to-the-minute reports. 

For governmental set-ups and statistics, the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations’ annual, Political Handbook of 
the World, has well-organized information. 

Major George F. Eliot, author of Bombs Bursting in 
Air, has published a Strategy Map of Europe, useful in 
following military movements in Europe. Rand, 
McNally Co. also has excellent maps which can be 
purchased separately. 

For maps and detailed information, historical, de- 
scriptive, statistical, of the warring countries and 
cities, Baedeker’s and Muirhead’s Guides will be 
found dependable and helpful. 

This list is incomplete, though the time assigned 
has been overstayed. 

The next subject on this program assigned to S. 
Richard Giovine, Librarian, PM, New York, was on 
**Maps and Atlases.’’ Since this subject has been com- 
pletely covered by Mr. Giovine in the Chapter on 
**Maps,"’ which is to appear in the forthcoming News- 
paper Manual, people interested in the subject are 
referred to the aforementioned Manual. Therefore the 
subject was not repeated on this program. 

The last speaker of this session was Alma Jacobus, 
Librarian of Time, New York, who spoke on: 


Time Liprary In War Time * 

Every newspaper library — and the library of Time, 
Inc., is organized as a newspaper library because it 
serves two mews magazines — is faced with three 
main problems. These are books; pictures, mats and 
cuts; and clippings. First I am going to discuss the 
effect of the war on our clipping division. 

Time's library was organized in 1929, six years after 
the first number of Time Magazine was published. The 
first war which required special handling was the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. 

Because we had already used a heading Foreign 
Relations, with an alphabetic geographical break- 
down, in our Geographical File for clippings, and this 
breakdown had proved fairly logical, we decided to 
apply the same theory to the war subject headings. 
Because in the Geographical File it was difficult to 
handle relations between more than two countries by 
this system, we had been putting relations between 


t A bibliography of Second World War Books is available 
at New York Headquarters. 
* Abridged. 
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more than two countries in the section called Inter. 
national Relations in the general Subject File. It seemed 
reasonable, therefore, to place the war subdivisions in 
the general Subject File, because it was evident that 
the diplomatic entanglements resulting would initiate 
a much more complicated system of further divisions, 

From the comparatively simple breakdowns which 
were used for this war, we found that in handling the 
Chinese-Japanese War it was necessary to be much 
more particular in our treatment of Air Operations, 
Naval Operations, and individual battles. The differ. 
ent character of the campaigns had to be considered, 
together with the length of time during which active 
prosecution of the war occurred and the enlarged the- 
atre of international relations which the Asiatic con- 
flict affected. For instance, the Italo-Ethiopian cam- 
paign involved comparatively few cities and provinces 
whose names were familiar outside the country di- 
rectly involved. In the Chinese-Japanese War most of 
the cities were well known by name, and the ques- 
tions concerning the progress of the war came in in 
much more specific fashion. The various sieges, air 
raids and the forces involved on both sides vastly in- 
creased the number of breakdowns by locality which 
had to be made. In addition, the duration of the war 
made it desirable to subdivide still further by week, 
month or year in clippings concerning Hankow, 
Shanghai, et cetera. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that we began 
worrying about general European war headings a long 
time before Prague and Munich. It was obvious that 
the action would be considerably more widespread 
than any we had handled previously. It had become 
evident from some of the snags we had run into in the 
Chinese-Japanese War, that some groupings would 
have to be abandoned and main headings would have 
to be substituted. After considerable consultation, 
Helen Sweeney, the Assistant Librarian, produced a 
set of headings which increased the prominence of 
the actual operations but divided them into Air Op- 
erations, Military Operations, and Naval Operations. 
These main headings were then divided into Strategy 
and Tactics, and the combined activities of the various 
participants were entered under Army Forces. Here we 
concentrated the actual descriptive material, saving 
the Operations headings for the actual warfare. Back- 
ground material was filed Background, when it was 
too general for a more careful separation. Casualties, 
Censorship, Economics, Foreign Relations, Fortifica- 
tions, Hospital and Medical, Insurance, Press Cover- 
age, Propaganda, Refugees, Relief Funds and Aid, and 
Social Conditions were among the other main head- 
ings used. Each country as it came into the war was 
given a certain restricted number of these headings for 
material pertaining to that country alone. In each case 
the date of the country’s entrance into the war was 
considered the starting point for this particular 
subject file. 
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Originally we attempted to include the Air Opera- 
tions with the Military or Naval Operations, of which 
it seemed to be a part, but we found that the demand 
from our various editorial departments concentrated 
almost exclusively on a question as to Air Operations 
at a particular time or a particular site. So it became 
evident that we must use Air Operations as a third 
heading along with Military and Naval. Where com- 

mises had to be made, each was carefully noted on 
the list of subject headings. 

Since about half of our clippings come to the library 
with the headings already marked on them, copies of 
our war classification have been sent to the editorial 
department people who are responsible for handling 
this material. This has the further value of educating 
them in the rather complicated system of headings 
which we use, so that they are not entirely dependent 
on the staff of the library for material. It is possible 
for any member of the editorial department to go di- 
rectly to the files in an emergency, although since 
we are open seven days a week and three evenings, it is 
only an extreme emergency that finds no one on duty 
in the library. 

In the matter of books, our library started several 
years ago an extensive purchasing of books concern- 
ing the 1914-1918 European War. Already a vast 
number were out of print, and we had to leave orders 
with the various book dealers to pick them up for us 
as they came on the market. Some $300 worth of in- 
dividual volumes, histories of various operations 
during the last European War, were acquired.f Our 
book coverage includes complete files of the old Life 
Magazine, the Literary Digest and Current History, a pat- 
tial file of National Geographic Magazine and several 
cumulations of war years of other periodicals. These 
are invaluable, and I think any newspaper library, 
which has space for files of this sort, is well advised 
to spend every cent it possibly can on them. Fortu- 
nately the index of the New York Times began in 1913. 
Although we do not bind the New York Times, we find 
that this index is most useful, and the Newspaper 
Room of the New York Public Library is available 
for reference when the index entries are not complete. 

Since the outbreak of the European War, the index- 
ing of Time and Life has become vastly more compli- 
cated. We have introduced a fairly elaborate system 
of breakdowns, and I have samples of the index for 
Tim for the last three months of 1939, which you 
may look at if you care to. These index headings are 
a simplification of the headings which are used in our 
clipping file. In addition, we maintain a cumulative 
card index of these same index headings and in this 
index are included a great many mentions of people 
and special equipment, gadgets, et cetera, which we 
do not consider necessary in the printed index. Our 
printed index covers roughly about two-thirds of the 
entries on the cumulated cards. 


tA copy of this Bibliography is available at New York 
juarters. 
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In our particular editorial set-up, pictures and cuts 
are handled by the Picture Bureau and the printing 
headquarters of the different magazines. The Picture 
Bureau has a large picture morgue, which began its 
existence shortly before the beginning of the publica- 
tion of Léfe. The general breakdowns used for filing in 
the picture file are modeled on the headings used in our 
clipping files, but there is none of the arduous break- 
downs which are necessary for clippings. The bulk of 
their activity for the picture file has gone into ex- 
tensive cross references, which seem to be all that it 
needs. 

Mats are not used at all and the cuts are never used a 
second time, except in the case of individual persons. 
These are kept in files where the magazines are printed 
and the responsibility for them does not rest with the 
library. 

Dr. James B. Childs, Head of the Document Division 
of the Library of Congress, spoke briefly on ‘Foreign 
Documents.” 

Later the members visited the Indianapolis Star 
library as guests of E. May Putnam, Librarian, and 
the Indianapolis News library of which Pearl M. 
Docherty is Librarian. 


SECOND SESSION 


The Newspaper Group convened for breakfast at 
8 a.m. on Wednesday, June 5th, at Canary Cottage. 
Paul P. Foster, Chairman, presided. He introduced 
the first speaker of the session, David G. Rogers, 
Director of Research, New York Herald Tribune, who 
spoke on: 


Micro-F1LM DevELopMENT * 


All of the World of Tomorrow is not in the scien- 
tists’ laboratories. There is a potential World of To- 
morrow in every newspaper library. Its theme is the 
World of Yesterday. It is always ‘‘yesterday’’ in the 
newspaper library, and when that “‘yesterday’’ can be 
made more tangible, more accessible, then the library 
can carry on its functions in the modern manner and 
keep pace with the ebb and flow of life and history 
efficiently. This World of Tomorrow in the library is a 
new development called micro-filming. 

Micro-filming is just another way of saying photog- 
raphy — the filming of papers. It has become an estab- 
lished part of the library system in any number of 
progressive institutions. Barring some sensational crea- 
tion, it will be an essential of every ‘‘morgue’’ which 
wants ‘‘yesterday’’ and wants it quickly. It is the re- 
sult of the wishes of veteran, far-thinking librarians, 
scientific research and experience. In short, it is the 
answer to the hitherto long unsolved questions of 
preservation and space. 

Preservation is, of course, the most perplexing prob- 
lem of every ne vspaper librarian. The history of jour- 
nalism is replete with the efforts of the pioneer cus- 
todians of the records to keep their invaluable daily 

* Abridged. 
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records clean and untrammeled by the ravages of time. 
Every feasible type of preservative has been tried — 
Japanese tissue, viscose sheets, crepeline, cellulose 
acetate sheets, chiffon, silk, lacquers, varnishes and 
shellacs — all of them satisfactory to a certain degree. 
But no one actually assured that a printed page would 
appear fifty or a hundred years hence in the same con- 
dition in which it had rolled off the presses. 

This situation has become particularly acute since 
the general usage of pulp paper in the late 1870's. 
Prior to that time, as long as the bound volumes were 
kept in a moderately dry place and not kicked around, 
the old files held up surprisingly well. As a matter of 
fact, most of the archivists, who have kept vigilance 
over papers going back for at least three quarters of a 
century, will readily admit that the old rag stock is in 
much better condition than papers published thirty, 
forty, or even fifty years later. Pulp paper becomes 
brittle and yellow and, with a little aging breaks off 
and flutters to the floor no matter how delicately it is 
handled. But under reasonable care a roll of film is 
subject to ‘‘neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night,’ and it will complete its appointed rounds 
any time that it is called into service. 

The filming of newspapers came about in a natural 
way but through an unusual impetus. Most scientific 
research and a large number of creative ideas are the 
result of the promotional schemes of an enterprising 
distributor, but newspaper micro-photography can 
always point back to the librarians themselves for the 
inception of the thought that brought the motion- 
picture film into a useful place in the ‘‘morgue.”’ 

In numerous conversations, the great progressive 
newspaper librarian, the late Joseph F. Kwapil, of 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, and myself figured out 
that if bank checks, public documents and varied 
records could be photographed, the large and well 
printed pages of a newspaper would submit to the film- 
ing process and would solve the problem of preserva- 
tion of newspaper records, if a suitable projector could 
be invented. With that idea we acted. A communica- 
tion was sent to the Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, placing the problem before them. 

There was nothing difficult about filming the papers. 
The difficult objective was that of finding a way in 
which the paper could be read after it had been filmed. 
It could not be done on the stereoscopic basis nor by 
the lantern-slide method. It had to be plain, ordinary 
reproduction of the motion picture type, stationary, 
so that it could be read. The Eastman engineers went to 
work and in 1933 the first instrument which por- 
trayed a generous likeness of a newspaper page was 
developed. 

Unfortunately K wapil died late in 1933, still hopeful 
that a tough problem for newspaper librarians was 
about to be solved. The Eastman men kept at work. It 
took a year or more before a satisfactory machine was 
forthcoming. Then the Herald Tribune arranged to 
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have each edition and each lift of its daily Paper 
filmed. The Herald Tribune library now has a complete 
record of all of its recordings of modern history pre- 
served on film where it is safe from the ravages of 
light and air and fire. 

Naturally, the present projector is not perfect, 
Neither was the first automobile nor the first airplane, 
Improvement comes with time and experience. The 
first projector consisted of a simple lens which magni- 
fied the image on a screen below a quarter of a page at 
a time. The projector of the World of Tomorrow wil] 
be just as different from this initial creation as an early 
Model T Ford is from its present and future stream. 
lined descendant. The various micro-filming com- 
panies are working now to improve upon a machine 
which reproduces the entire page and allows for the 
magnification of any desired story to ten or fifteen 
times its original size. Meanwhile, a large number ot 
newspapers are going ahead with the ‘Model T” 
projectors and many public libraries have installed 
them permanently to replace bound volumes. 

With the problem of preservation solved by micro- 
filming, those libraries which were in at the start have 
found that the second great question, that of space, 
has been solved at the same time. Look at these fig- 
ures: The average bound volume of the New York 
Herald Tribune for fifteen days requires a lodging space 
of 1,944 cubic inches. The same quantity of paper, 
when filmed and boxed in a small container, requires 
21.66 cubic inches. A little simple arithmetic will 
show that in the space required to sequester one 
bound volume of the actual printed pages for fifteen 
days three and three-fourths years of film may be 
lodged! 

If these figures seem optimistic, look at the situation 
which existed at the Herald Tribune. The amount of 
space required to house the bound volumes of that 
paper from the beginning of the Tribune in 1841 to the 
present date was 181,571 cubic feet, partially in the 
main library and largely in a special vault. Those same 
papers are adequately taken care of in film form ina 
previously unused corner of the library and occupy 28 
cubic feet. 

Micro-photography, as it has been developed in the 
short span of seven years, is a simple art. Special 
cameras were built to photograph the collated pages, 
arranged in numerical order. This was not difficult. 
But much planning had to be done before a suitable 
system of photographing bound volumes could be 
worked out, which would not necessitate the breaking 
apart of the volume. These problems have all been 
solved. Just as science continues to grow, we know 
that the present procedures will be improved to- 
morrow. 

Thus the World of Tomorrow awaits the library of 
today. Science, through micro-filming, has shown that 
“yesterday” can be made very practical and that the 
library of tomorrow can present “‘yesterday"’ today of 
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tomorrow in the everlasting light of truth and ac- 
curacy. 

This was followed by a talk by Edgar Ellis, Libra- 
rian of the Baltimore Sun, entitled: 

INFORMATION PLEasE * 

To tell you how to organize and conduct your own 
information bureau is not the purpose of this paper, 
because there is no standardized plan. Each shop has 
its own conditions to meet, and therefore must take 
into account the space, facilities and equipment pro- 
vided. These depend on the amount a publisher will 
allot to cover the cost. 

A brief history of the development of the bureau at 
The Sun and an outline of the present set-up may be of 
interest to some present. The information service of The 
Sun dates from one week after the appearance of the 
first issue in 1837. On May 23rd of that year, The Sun 
carried a letter from an inquirer which read, ‘‘Who 
excel in beauty, — the ladies of the South or those of 
New England and New York?’’ The editor's reply is 
left to your imagination, for Baltimore lies below the 
Mason and Dixon's line. 

Fifty years later there was on the editorial staff one 
man who seemed to have the answers to all the ques- 
tions, which puzzled his associates. As a reward he 
was favored with the occasional questions sent in by 
the readers. No one recalls the name of this notable 
person, but the few old-timers who remember him 
say that he was an early John Kieran! 

To scribble an answer and send it with the letter to 
the composing room required less effort than writing a 
neat letter in reply. So it was not long before a column 
filled with such answers appeared several times a 
week on the back page among the important local 
news. Editing this column continued to be the side 
line of one of the editorial writers. With the develop- 
ment of the reference library and the coming of the 
telephone which made contact with the editors much 
more easy, the assignment of answering the questions 
of the public was transferred to the library. Later it 
was discovered that the department had promotion 
value and it was played up. 

The same sources that supply information to the 
editorial department will answer the demands of the 
public. Books on the information table and miscella- 
neous material in vertical files in the information room 
will take care of most questions that are asked. 
Clippings, books, and other material in the library 
will supplement these sources. The telephone will tap 
the City Hall, Courthouse, the State Capitol and 
numberless other places. Some questions on a printed 
form are referred by mail to distant authorities. The 
bureau is kept open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Some years 


t Brochures explaining in detail the technical side of 
micro-filming are available from the three main companies 
who are most advanced in the filming of newspapers. These 
are the Recordak Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, of Rochester; Graphic Service Company, of 
Boston, and Holbrook Microfilms, Inc., of New York. 

* Abridged. 
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ago it was kept open until 11 p.m. Lack of customers 
at night caused shortening of the hours. 

Most questions are readily answered and the in- 
quirers accept the service and depart. Some are persist- 
ent, others are inclined to gossip, while many come 
with a chip on the shoulder. Tact, however, is re- 
quired, and great patience before pestiferous ones can 
be satisfied. 

While we are expected to produce the answers to 
all questions, of course some are beyond the province 
of a newspaper. We do not give legal advice. If a 
reference to a law is requested we try to help but, 
when the question becomes involved, we refer the in- 
quirer to a reputable lawyer. Those unable to pay are 
referred to the Legal Aid Bureau. Some newspaper 
bureaus engage a lawyer to answer such legal questions. 

The school child is referred to his textbook or to the 
public library. Mathematical problems are not worked 
out, but the rule is given. On questions of medical 
treatment, the family physician is recommended, or a 
visit to the hospital. We do not give sports results nor 
tell the time. And thumbs are down when we learn 
that the question is one of a contest group. 

Inquirers may consult books but cannot remove 
them from, nor return them to, the shelves. They 
cannot see index cards, clippings, or pictures. They 
may consult our Swn papers published since September 
1937, when we began to film the papers. Earlier issues 
can be seen at the public library. 

Many publishers consider the installation of a pub- 
lic information bureau an important service to their 
readers. Its main object is to help the inquirer as 
much as possible, which in return builds up an ex- 
cellent clientele, and is good promotion. The motto 
is ‘‘Service — with Courtesy.” 

Today the public libraries are better equipped than 
they were sixty years ago to help people. Also, now 
there are many other helpful organizations to give 
out information. While these relieve the newspaper 
of the burden of wrestling with many questions, the 
newspaper information bureaus still come in for a 
large proportion of the questions of the public. If the 
publisher wants the people to ask questions and wants 
the library to answer them, the library will and can 
do so! 

Next Agnes J. Petersen, Librarian of the Milwaukee 
Journal, gave a talk on: 


Personne: A Symposium * 


Some four months ago I was asked to speak to the 
members of the Newspaper Group on the “Personnel 
of a Newspaper Library."’ I was thrilled. Here was a 
subject in which I was deeply interested. I had worked 
with groups of men and women in a private Chicago 
library and also in a small town public library. 

Since 1919, when I took charge of The Milwaukee 
Journal library, with its staff of only two young 
women, I have had the opportunity to study the 

* Abridged. 
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personnel of a newspaper library at first hand. It was 
a small library way up on the roof of The Journal 
building. Records kept for a month showed that we 
were answering only 40 per cent of our calls for clip- 
pings, cuts and pictures. 

The World War had overshadowed all local, state 
and national news, and now we had to build for a 
new era. 

As the work of the department grew, so grew the 
size of our staff to meet the demands for service made 
upon it. As I look back over the years of our steady 
growth, I know that the cooperation and under- 
standing of our Managing Editor, Mr. Marvin Creager, 
has made possible the fulfillment of the vision I had 
when I took charge of the work. Since then our li- 
brary has taken its place with the twelve leading 
libraries in the United States. 

I know that my staff, as the human factor in the 
library, has made it possible for our department to 
take its rightful place in the organization. 

Right then and there I decided that the newspaper 
librarians, as far west as California, as far north as 
Canada, as far south as Texas, and as far east as New 
York, could add interesting data for my talk. When I 
asked Mr. Paul Foster about the idea, he said it was 
a good one, and that is how it happened that a few 
questionnaires found their way to the desks of 
very busy librarians. The replies to my questionnaires 
were most interesting, and I trust that I can keep the 
spirit of these answers in my summary to you. 

The librarian hiring his own assistants has the op- 
portunity of studying the applicant's reactions to his 
questions. He watches for the mannerisms that could 
handicap the applicant in his work. His eyes note the 
neatness or carelessness of the applicant's appearance. 
He aims to find such qualities as are necessary for the 
smooth functioning of his department. 

Some applicants are given oral tests on problems in- 
volving the work to be done. Some of the librarians 
take assistants from other departments, men or women, 
who have shown special aptitude for such work. 
The free choice of an assistant by the librarian is re- 
garded as by far the better plan, although other li- 
brarians take the help hired by the editor or manag- 
ing editor, and have found the plan workable. 

The librarian with his self-chosen staff rarely has 
any interference from other departments. It is plainly 
up to him that the department give an A NUMBER 
ONE service. I remember, as if it were but yesterday, 
the conversation I had with Mr. Creager, when he 
became our managing editor. He had come from a 
western newspaper renowned for its fine library. 
When I asked him if he had any suggestions for our 
library department, he looked at me with a smile and 
said, “‘No, we hired you to make it a first-class li- 
brary, and it is up to you."’ It is needless to say that I 
walked out of his office feeling that I could conquer 
the world with such confidence backing me. 
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I realized that my staff and I had a real task before 
us. Each librarian has definite ideas of what a news- 
paper library should be like — its stacks of books 
encompassing all fields of reference and research work 
its cabinets filled with clippings, cuts and pictures he 
its ever widening scope of service and its trained as. 
sistants to give that quick and willing service that is 
the aim of each one of us. 

In one library, according to these questionnaire 
replies, you may find only men working, in another 
only women, while some may have a staff of both 
men and women. Married women are not hired in Many 
libraries. One librarian reported that his trial of g 
married assistant was not a successful experiment. 

Libraries range in size from the one librarian type 
to others employing twenty to thirty assistants. 

Some librarians report that service by phone and 
letter is given the public. Another discourages such 
service, while others invite the public to use its 
facilities by phone, letter and personal call. 

When a newspaper library invites its public to call 
on it for service, either personally or by letter or 
phone, that library must count on a larger staff to 
take care of these demands made upon it by the public 
seeking information. Even the answering of letters 
and phone calls will interrupt the routine work of the 
department. 

It may interest you to know that in January, 1927, 
The Journal library went on the air three mornings a 
week. We had asked our radio fans to send in as many 
questions as they wanted answered by us over the air. 
Perhaps we were the pioneers in the Quiz Programs 
that have swept the country — there are now 308 
radio quiz programs amusing the public. 

After we were on the air for a few months, we 
had either to get extra help for our department to as- 
sist us with the research it required, or go off the air. 
We left the air. 

Let us see what types of libraries may be found. 
Many are run on a businesslike basis. One librarian 
aptly states that with this businesslike idea she gives 
service with a friendly spirit. Let us say that this is 
the ideal type of library and service. 

There are a few librarians who complain that there 
has grown up a rather disturbing element of visiting 
and sociability with friends who call and members 
from other departments, which interferes with the 
work and allows mistakes to happen. It really is diffi- 
cult to maintain a high standard of service with too 
much sociability in the department. 

It is a strange phenomenon, indeed, when librarians 
report that they have no turnover troubles in their 
departments. Then it seems to me that the spirit of 
service, of finding the right clipping, or getting the 
right illustrations for a story, has its own compensa- 
tion, aside from the $18 or $20 per week the beginner 
may receive. 

There may follow automatic raises, as so many 
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report, but there is a special raise for that assistant 
who does exceptional work. Shall we say that he has 
felt and heeded the call of doing better work than other 
library assistants ? 

Reports show that there is no age limit, although 
the tendency is to employ young men or women, 
ages ranging from 18 to 22 years. A few librarians 
require a college education, and a library of that type 
brings its requirements above the average. 

Let us take a look at the desired qualifications of 
the staff, the personnel, which after all is the library's 
greatest asset. All librarians agree that all staff mem- 
bers should have a high school education. Newspaper 
experience is a desirable asset. The intelligent young 
man to take his place in a newspaper library must have 
tact and an understanding of his fellow workers. He 
must be enthusiastic in his work. He should be 
studious. He should be industrious. He should have 
a background of a good schooling, or go about 
acquiring it. He should not have too many outside 
interests to overshadow his office work. He should pay 
attention to detail, which to a newspaper spells ac- 
curacy. He should show a willingness to work; in fact, 
a deep-seated willingness to work hard is an excellent 
quality. Neatness in his personal appearance as well 
as in his work is essential. 

One librarian answered my question ‘Whether 
women were hired for their good looks,”’ by replying 
that “Good looks did not mean greater efficiency.” 
Then, let us say that ‘‘intelligence has a beauty all 
itsown.”’ 

Perhaps we can say that the ideal librarian combines 
all these qualities he seeks to find in his staff — yet — 
let me say that a sense of humor added to all these 
qualities is a great asset, indeed. 

The last speaker at the meeting was Ford M. Pettit, 
Librarian of The Detroit News, who talked on: 


Tue Derrorr News Poorocrapuic NecaTive Lisrary * 


The value of a photographic negative section as a 
historical source and as a second line of defense for the 
photographic library is so well recognized that there is 
little room for argument. However, the manner of 
Operating it is a problem, and the cause of many a 
managerial headache, until a solution can be found 
that is satisfactory to all departments of the news- 
paper which use photographs. 

Many newspapers leave the negative problem to the 
Photographic Department to handle in any way it sees 
fit — a wonderfully simple solution. Yet it does not 
solve the problem, but merely shifts the responsibility. 

Now the real problem is to get the maximum of use- 
fulness from negatives after the immediate purpose for 
which they were taken has been served. If they have 
no future value, they should be destroyed, because 
filing space is valuable. If some are to be destroyed, 
then a selection must be made and that is a task which 
requires judgment as to news, photo-engraving, his- 

* Abridged. 
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torical or illustrative value and possible source of 
revenue through sale of prints. 

Some newspapers save one negative from every pho- 
tographic assignment. Some have the chief photog- 
rapher make the selections. In most newspapers the 
photographic department retains custody of the nega- 
tive files. At The Detroit News, the files are under juris- 
diction of and adjacent to the Photographic Depart- 
ment, but the selection and filing of negatives is 
delegated to the Reference Department. 

Our problem was to work out a filing system simple 
enough for photographers and office boys to use when 
no attendant was present. Yet it must be sufficiently 
like the photographic files so that the negative collec- 
tion would supplement the photographic collection. 
It also had to make the negatives available immedi- 
ately as soon as they were dry enough to place in an 
envelope. 

The first step was to obtain proper identification. 
In this the desire of the photographer to escape any- 
thing that savors of routine was the greatest obstacle. 
He must be pushed, coaxed and threatened to get him 
to fill out the necessary blanks, at the time the infor- 
mation is needed, which coincides with the moment 
the glossy print is ready for the News Editor's desk. 

Our forms for this information were borrowed from 
the New York Daily News and adapted to our needs. 
There is space for the number of the film, date, re- 
porter’s name, photographer's name, subject, location, 
names of individuals listed from left to right as posed 
— sometimes a print is reversed which also reverses 
the order of the names, caption and any other re- 
marks. These are in triplicate, the top and bottom 
pages being yellow and the other blue. The top one 
remains with the negatives and the other two are 
pasted lightly on the back of the photograph along the 
margin. The News Editor removes the blue sheet to 
give to the copyreader as a guide in writing the cap- 
tion, and the other remains on the photograph until it 
reaches the files. 

The library's contact with the negative begins the 
morning after the assignment is covered. Each photog- 
rapher is required to surrender all negatives made the 
day previous. The librarian prepares a record from the 
photographers’ assignment book showing the assign- 
ments covered by each photographer, the number of 
exposures made and number of negatives filed. The 
negatives are checked by the librarian against this 
record. They are also looked over by the head of the 
Photographic Department as a check on the work of 
the photographers, and then returned to the library. 

The next step is for the head of the Reference De- 
partment to go over the negatives with the librarian 
and decide which negatives have future value and 

which will be discarded, this being designated in pen- 
cil on the envelope. The negatives are then placed in a 
temporary file, chronologically, under the name of the 
photographer. To find a negative in this file it is neces- 
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sary to know the name of the photographer. This can 
be learned from the photograph filed in the Reference 
Department or from the assignment sheet. 

Each month all negatives more than three months 
old are re-examined for consignment either to the 
permanent files or discard. Those saved are filed under 
the name of the person or subject, with ample cross 
reference. Before filing, each negative is identified and 
dated with pen and ink on the margin of the emulsion 
side of the negative. Thus, if it should be separated 
from its envelope, it will not lose its identity. 

We believe the Reference Department should select 
and file the negatives. We are trying to preserve a 
pictorial record of the life of Detroit and its environs 
and the person best fitted to build such a selection is 
one who has been trained in the methods of the Refer- 
ence Department and the needs of the news and feature 
departments. As each negative is placed in the per- 
manent file, a cross reference is made on the photo- 
graphic envelopes in the Reference Department. This 
is important, because photographs sometimes are lost 
or destroyed by use. 

This system also makes possible the quick finding of 
negatives to fill orders from outsiders for prints. This is 
a comparatively new service and a source of consider- 
able revenue. The price for commercial use of a photo- 
graph is the same as that charged by picture services, 
and for personal use $1. The income more than pays the 
salary of one photographer. 

As in all of our other filing departments, negatives 
of persons and subjects are filed alphabetically. Most 
of the negatives are 4 x 5 inches and are filed in steel 
cabinets of seven drawers, with four compartments in 
each drawer. There is a cross reference from this file to 
any negative in the § x 7 and 8 x 10 cabinets. 

The negative room is kept locked at night. It is 
equipped with desk, typewriter, departmental tele- 
phone and a special viewing lamp. 

The key to this plan is identification at the source of 
the picture and, when every photographer cooperates, 
the system works 100 per cent. 


THIRD SESSION 


The Newspaper Group convened for luncheon at 
1 p.m. in the Louis XIV Room of the Claypool Hotel. 
John W. Hillman, Department Editor, Indianapolis 
Star, was the first speaker and talked on Where Can I 
Find It? William Alcott, Librarian, Boston Globe, made 
a report on the Newspaper Manual. 


Report or THE Eprror or THE Newspaper MaNnvuat * 


The project of a Manual for Newspaper Library has 
been in the minds of the members of the Newspaper 
Group almost from the beginning of the formation of 
the Group. Today it is before us again fo: discussion, 
for the third successive convention. 

The first suggestion for the publication of a Manual 
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for Newspaper Libraries, reduced to writing, came jp 
January, 1938, from Marie-Anne E. Walker, then jj. 
brarian of The New York Times in a letter to the Groy 
Chairman, Mary H. Welch of the Boston Globe. 

Miss Walker prepared a report on the project for 
the Pittsburgh convention in 1938, but due to illness 
the report never reached the Group. A place had been 
assigned on the program at that convention, and with. 
out the formal report, the Group considered the Proj- 
ect, gave informal approval, and referred the matter 
to the incoming officers. 

Frances E. Curtiss, Group Chairman in 1938-39 

a , 

took up the matter with energy, formed a committee 

. . . ’ 

prepared and assigned a list of subjects. A session of 

the convention in Baltimore in 1939 with Blanche L, 

Davenport, librarian of The Christian Science Monitor, 

as Chairman, was devoted to this subject. This report 
was taken from the record of the last convention: 

“Discussion was held on the use of the term ‘Newspaper 
Library’ in the manual, and members were asked to turn in 
to Miss Davenport suitable alternative titles. It was voted 
that a directory of newspaper libraries and librarians be in- 
cluded in the manual. A tabulation presenting a list of mem- 
bers in a double spread with columns set up for various 
methods and a corresponding questionnaire to be submitted 
for its preparation was discussed and turned over to the 
Manual Editorial Board for their advisement. In the prep- 
aration of chapters for the manual, individuals were re- 


quested to get opinions from other libraries and prepare the 
article as a composite of all methods.”’ 


Following the 1939 Convention the chairman of the 
Manual Committee, Miss Davenport, overwhelmed 
with work, felt compelled to relinquish the chairmaa- 
ship of the committee and the editorial work was 
passed along to your humble servant. 

Up to the present time the editor has received ma- 
terial for 18 chapters, the articles varying in length 
from 800 to 8,000 words, with a total of about 43,000 
words. 

That material is here today, edited, not because I 
was able to do it alone, but because I was able to find 
an assistant who was able to do it and had the time 
to do it. That person was Willard E. Keyes of Boston, 
a former member of this group, a trained newspaper 
man, an editor for many years of one of the largest 
literary publications in Boston, and afterward libra- 
rian of The Boston Herald. He has done a good job. 

While we have made progress this year, the full cir- 
cle of completeness has not yet been reached, either in 
the receipt of assigned chapters or in the subjects 
which should be included. 

David G. Rogers, Librarian of The New York Times, 
made an important recommendation in these words: 
“There is an omission in the subject outline which 
should be added and a thoroughly qualified persoa 
assigned to cover it, and that is the subject of libel.” 

Recently the subject of libel was a feature at the 
regional meeting of the Associated Press in Boston, 
and an eminent member of the Boston bar was invited 
to speak on the subject. In preparing his address, the 
speaker who was counsel for one of the Boston news 
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papers, conferred with counsel for other Boston news- 
papers, and the resulting speech was most informing. 
This speaker was Stuart C. Rand, counsel for The 
Boston Herald. With the consent of the speaker and the 
A.P., one of the Boston members set the address in 
type for the use of members of its staff. During the past 
week I have secured Mr. Rand's permission to use this 
address in the manual. It will be submitted to the full 
editorial committee for approval. 

Another subject which is important to the library 
and which should be included is copyright. In 1927 at 
Toronto, Thorvald Solberg, then register of copyright 
in the Library of Congress at Washington, spoke on 
copyright to the Newspaper Group. One result of the 
address was that The New York Times, which then was 
paying monthly fees of $1,000 for copyright, was en- 
abled immediately to save thousands of dollars an- 
nually. A good summary of the address was printed in 
Specra Lipraries for December, 1927, on page 320. 

Some of the suggestions received for additional chap- 
ters, which have not yet been assigned, are these: 


1. Print the text of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Newspaper Group in the manual. 

. Include a 200-word sketch of a number of outstand- 
ing newspaper libraries emphasizing their distinc- 
tive features or methods. 

3. Have a chapter on the highlights of the Eighteenth 

Annual Convention of the Newspaper Group. 

4. Prepare an adequate index to the Manual. 

5. Paul P. Foster has suggested that we include the 
tribute which James G. Craig of The New York Sun 
paid to the newspaper librarian, and which in part 
is as follows: 


nN 


THE NEWSPAPER LIBRARIAN 
By James G. CraiG, Editorial Writer, The New York Sun 


The librarian is the unsung genius of the newspaper pro- 
fession. His power is great; his modesty is stupendous. In his 
single person he exercises more functions than Pooh-bah in 
the comic operas. He is the Chancellor of the Editorial 
Realm. He is the Lord Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Facts. He is Keeper of the Public Conscience. He is High 
Executioner of Fallacy and Error. He is the First Lord of the 
Treasury of Information. He is Archbishop of the Inner 
Realm, whose spiritual duty it is to admonish the wise, con- 
firm the good, correct the erring and chastise the stupid. He 
is Prime Architect of the Reportorial Career. He makes more 
good journalists than Warwick made Kings. If you will 
show me, anywhere in this land, a really good writer of news 
and editorial comment, I will undertake to show you a per- 
son who has had competent newspaper librarians for coun- 
sellors and friends. 

A newspaper library is a Pantheon, a Hall of Fame, a 
Bertillon Room, and a Rogue’s Gallery rolled into one. . . . 
Indeed it may fairly be said that the deadliest foe of ob- 
scurantism, the most implacable enemy of hypocrisy, sham 
and humbug, and misrepresentation, the sturdiest exposer of 

ogism, of unconscionable behavior in private life and 
of misdemeanor in high office, is the newspaper librarian. 

His job is not to make the record, but merely to keep it. 
He is not concerned with motives, but only with facts. His 
_ aggressive emotion is hatred for the feigned and 


In general, however, he looks over his papers, pamphlets, 
and magazines with the cold eye of pure science. His scissors 
are a scalpel with which he separates bone and sinew that 
each particle may go into its appointed receptacle. Praise 
and blame, truth and error, joy and anguish, triumph and 
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disgrace, fall equally before his reaping hook, to be gathered 
into their appropriate shelves. 

The one thing indispensable for success in newspaperdom 
is something commonly referred to as ‘‘a nose for news."’ 
. . . Acompetent newspaper librarian must have a perfect 
nose for news. .. . 

And what capable men they are! And how modest! Theirs 
is the unruffled calm of sound craftsmanship. They under- 
stand their work, they take pride in it, they do it for its own 
sake. .. . They seek, that they may impart; they collect that 
they may bestow. The useful new things they may learn will 
never be locked away behind bolts and bars, to be gloated 
over in miserly secret. Therefore, let all who respect honest 
work and honest workmanship greet them, amiable crafts- 
men, with a cheer. 


In bringing this report to a close, let me express my 
thanks for the fine cooperation which has been shown 
by all who have had a part in preparing the manual. 

We owe much to Willard E. Keyes for his editorial 
work during the emergency. We are also indebted to 
Esther Newsome, librarian of the Suffolk University 
Library of Boston, a member of the Group, who made 
duplicate copies of the edited chapters, in order that 
every member of the manual committee might have a 
copy for study and criticism. When the matter of pay- 
ing for the typewriting was brought up, Miss New- 
some wrote: ‘I am glad to have the typing done. 
Consider it our contribution to the Newspaper Group. 
After all, we have belonged to the Newspaper Group 
for three years, and this is the first time we have been 
able to help, and we are glad to do something to help 
along this great project.” 

This attitude is typical of the hearty cooperation 
received from all sides. 

After the talk, Alma Jacobus presented the book in 
manuscript form. This Manual, which will serve as a 
guide to newspaper librarians, is to be published this 
year. 

This was followed by the business meeting. 


Report OF THE GRouP 


During the past year our Group has had three objec- 
tives: an increase in membership, extensive newspaper 
publicity, and the preparation of a timely and helpful 
program. 

In July, 1939, the Chairman visited several news- 
paper libraries in widely separated sections of the coun- 
try: Louisiana, Texas, California and Oregon. Our 
former chairman, Frances E. Curtiss, also visited sev- 
eral California libraries, and Laura McCardle, of the 
Fresno Bee, has made special efforts to organize local 
groups of Pacific Coast librarians. George Gilfillan, 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, sent out ap- 
peals to more than one hundred non-members. Alma 
Jacobus, in letters accompanying her questionnaire for 
the Newspaper Library Manual, mailed to 250 newspaper 
librarians, appealed to non-members to join our Group. 
According to Editor and Publisher, of the 1,880 daily 
newspapers in this country, only 250 have librarians. 
About sixty-two of these belong to our Group, or 20 
per cent of the total. We hope to improve this ratio 
but it will mean constant missionary work. 
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Much credit is due to Elizabeth Gerhardt, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee, for her original publicity 
campaign. Miss Gerhardt sent letters and brief news 
releases to the city editors of each of the newspapers 
represented by their librarians among the officers, 
committees and program of the Newspaper Group. 
The results were most satisfactory. Editor and Publisher 
and Special Libraries also printed several items and ar- 
ticles on the work of the Group. 

Until this year we had no members in Indianapolis. 
We are, therefore, greatly indebted to Pearl Docherty, 
Librarian of The News, and to Irene M. Strieby, Con- 
vention Chairman, for their help in promoting the 
arrangements for our program. Your Chairman also 
wishes to express his thanks to the officers and heads 
of committees whose suggestions and cooperation 
have been invaluable throughout his term of 
office. 

Paut P. Fosrsr, Chairman 


Report OF SecRETARY-1 REASURER 


In presenting this report I am somewhat in the posi- 
tion of the ancient Israelites who were required by the 
Adolf Hitler of that era to make bricks without straw. 
That is to say that, without any board or committee 
meetings, I have no action to report on projects or 
things done. I suggest that the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Newspaper Group should be in a centre where he 
is able to contact the persons. 

Membership cards notifying enrollment, resigna- 
tions, deceases and dropped have reached me with 
regularity from Headquarters and, as far as I can 
determine, the present standing is approximately 
thus: 


Active...... 162 Institutional.. 57 National.... 126 
Resigned.. 8 _ SRE 3 ewan ess 
Dropped... 3 | ae _ ae 12 
eee 1 
151 52 110 


Transfers, 8, of which Nat. to Act., 4 
Act. to Nat., 1 

Act. to Inst., 1 

Inst. to Act., 1 

Doubtful, 1 


As Treasurer of the Newspaper Group, a cheque for 
$3.49 was passed on to me after last Convention, of 
which postage has taken 75 cents. The balance, with 
books and cards, will be forwarded after the 1940 
Convention to whoever may take office. 

Joun Kipman, Chairman 


SupPLEMENT TO THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Supplementing the report of Mr. John Kidman, the 
Chairman wishes to state that he assumed the func- 
tions of treasurer ex-officio in order to save losses due 
to the 20 per cent difference in the value of Canadian 
money. During the past year receipts and expenditures 
were as follows: 
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RECEIPTS: 
June 5, 1939, from Frances E. Curtiss, 
PT CUONUIR gS 6s vcs onsikdews case $10 
May 13, 1940, from S.L.A. Headquarters.. 39 


EXPENSES: 
1940 
Jan. RII co 5 io o's 5 atone $ 8.75 
Apr. Postage, to George Gilfillan for : 
membership drive........... 2.50 
May14. Mimeographing Bulletin by News- is 
paper Guild, gratis........... 54 
18. Program printed free by Phila- : 
delphia Inquirer ............ 
18. Postage on Bulletin and Program. 9.00 
24. Editing Newspaper Library 
PRUE S ease ck ccnasaneeene 15.00 
$40 $35.79 
4.21 
Balance onhand............ $40 $40.00 


This balance of $4.21, plus the balance of $2.74 in 
Mr. Kidman’s hands, make a total now on hand of 
$6.95. 

Paut P. Fosrsr, 
Chairman and Treasurer ex-Officio 


Publicity Committee 

Copies of the Group program were sent to seven 
national magazines and periodicals, and to all Indiana 
newspapers by Paul P. Foster, Chairman, assisted by 
the National Convention Publicity Committee and the 
Group Publicity Committee. Individual letters and 
copies of the publicity releases were sent to the city 
editors of the twenty-three newspapers the librarians 
of which are officers, committee members, or are on the 
convention program, by the Group Publicity Com- 
mittee. 

EvizaBetH GerHarnr, Chairman 


Membership Committee 

Your Committee regret that they have no new 
memberships to report as the result of their efforts 
during the past season. 

By personal contact and correspondence we have 
tried to interest non-affiliated librarians in the Group. 
Laura McCardle, of the Fresno, Calif., Bee, and Mollie 
Agnich, of the Muskegon, Mich., Chronicle, forwarded 
lists of prospective members. A month prior to the 
Convention, invitations to attend our sessions were 
sent to some 18 librarians in this and adjoining states. 
Two replies, both negative, were received from the 
78 letters sent out by your Chairman. I have no ia- 
formation as to results of activities by other members 
of the Committee. 

We recommend that our members make it a point to 
visit newspaper libraries, and talk up the Group dur- 
ing their vacation and other travels. 

Your Chairman spent $2.50 for postage. 

Grorce GILFILLaNn, Chairman 


Nominating Committee 
Due to the absence of Edgar Ellis of The Balsimors 
Sun, the Nominating Committee consisting of Alma 
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and Albert Mason, Chairman, reported the 
following slate: 
Maurice Symonds, New York Datly News, Chairman 
Elizabeth Gerhardt, Milwaukee S entinel, Vice-Chairman 
Agnes Hanebry, Herald and Review, Decatur, Illinois, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
These officers were unanimously elected. 


FOURTH SESSION 


A luncheon of the Newspaper Group members was 
held on Thursday, June 6th, at 1 p.m., in the Italian 
Room of the Lincoln Hotel. At this meeting the Group 
Chairman, Paul P. Foster, presided. A most entertain- 
ing talk was given by Robert W. Kellum, Assistant 
City Editor, Indianapolis Star, on ‘‘Deadline."’ 


Public Business Librarians Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Public Business Librarians 
Group was held on Tuesday, June 4th, at 2 p.m., in the 
Chateau Room of the Claypool Hotel. This was a 
joint meeting in conjunction with the Commerce, 
Financial and Insurance Groups. It was an open 
meeting for Indianapolis business executives. Luther 
L. Dickerson, Librarian, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
presided at this meeting, which was very well at- 
tended. He complimented the officers and Program 
Committee on the significant program which they 
had prepared. Rose L. Vormelker, Business Informa- 
tion Bureau, Public Library, Cleveland, acted as dis- 
cussion leader. She introduced Dr. L. W. Wallace, 
Director, Engineering and Research, Crane Company, 
Chicago, who spoke on: 

Tue Liprary AND LIBERATION 

In preparing a discussion of any subject, it is my 
habit to determine the significance and implication of 
the meaning of the words and terms to be used. In the 
case of this discussion there are two key words, namely 
library and liberation. They happen to be alliterative 
and have a certain phonetic similarity, but differ 
widely in their dictionary meanings, since they stem 
from different Latin roots. (Library from liber — 
“book’’; liberation from liber — ‘‘free.’") It is a 
strange coincidence that the same Latin word “‘liber”’ 
means “‘book"’ and ‘‘free."’ 

By definition a library is a collection of books. The 
implication is that it is something static. To the mass 
mind it is a building, a collection, something to see — 
not so much something to use. Perhaps the common 
conception of a librarian is one who places books on 
shelves and keeps them there, with emphasis on 
keeping them there. Therefore, in many instances, the 
librarian is construed to be one whose functions are 
akin to those of a custodian, whose duty it is to see 
that no changes occur — that a static condition 
prevails. 

Happily the foregoing conceptions of libraries and 
librarians have been decreasing in recent years. But is 
it not true that they continue to prevail to an un- 
fortunate degree? Is it not true also that some librari- 
ans by their actions, in the past at least, gave rise to 
the thought that libraries are places to visit? They are 
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places wherein may be seen row upon row of beautiful 
books with all pages and bindings unsoiled and un- 
handled. You have been in such libraries. You have 
had to give something equivalent to a bond before 
being permitted to take a book from a given shelf or 
alcove. It is readily granted, of course, that some 
policing was and is now necessary. 

You are not guilty of such an indictment as has 
been delineated. This fact has been demonstrated by 
your work and is indicated by the significant phrase 
‘Putting knowledge to work,"’ which appears on 
your letterhead. Your point of view is also manifested 
by the theme of this convention, ‘‘Utilization of 
Resources.”" 

May we now consider the word liberation, which 
means “‘the art of relieving from that which confines, 
to set free or release.'’ A dynamic concept as con- 
trasted with that of a static state. A dynamic library 
is one wherein shackles are broken and release occurs 
— wherein knowledge, in fact, is put to work. Under 
these conditions the librarian performs the functions 
of a liberator — not merely those of a custodian, a 
keeper of the keys of the citadel of knowledge. 

The librarian who places emphasis upon liberating 
and not upon confining is rendering an essential service 
and is making the library a living force instead of an 
inanimate monument. It is the library with life and 
vitality that is of value to the research executive. The 
special library exists because it supplies pulsating, 
advancing industry with the timely knowledge re- 
quired for daily operations. 

The special library fulfills a great and a necessary 
need of industry. It cannot be dispensed with in this 
technological age. Therefore, the question is not one 
of curtailment but of extension, of improving methods 
and therefore effectiveness and efficiency. There are 
many phases of operation which require earnest study 
and improvement. It would seem that Special Li- 
braries Association would be a splendid means through 
which necessary studies could be made and improved 
methods developed. 

It is not my purpose to suggest to you the character 
of studies required nor the avenues of improvement 
which may be surveyed. However, it may be helpful, 
if I indicate my conception of the function of research 
and the relation of literature searches thereto. 
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It is my conception that industrial research is a 
type of production and should be planned and exe- 
cuted as such. I accept the Standard Unabridged Dic- 
tionary definition of research, which is, ‘‘Research is 
an organized, diligent investigation to discover facts."" 
Note well the words ‘‘organized’’ and ‘‘diligent.”’ 
They are important and significant words in the 
definition. 

I hold that the point of departure for any research 
project, regardless of the subject, is the state of the 
art or science or both as disclosed by scientific, tech- 
nical, trade, professional and patent literature. That 
is to say, the first and most important operation in 
undertaking any research project is a search of all 
existing literature bearing upon the subject. Without 
this information he may authorize projects which 
may be most costly in terms of both dollars and time. 
In many cases the time factor is the more important. 

Without such information he may make the same 
mistakes that others have made or else fail to profit by 
the successes and failures of others. Note well it is 
oftentimes more valuable to know of failures than 
successes. Furthermore, a failure of fifteen years ago 
may be converted into a marked success today, because 
of the astonishing technological advances of recent 
years. The executive should know what these ad- 
vances have been. 

The research executive requires information not 
only concerning the state of his industry and those 
served, but even beyond this. There are numerous 
factors common to many lines of activity: conse- 
quently information of great value may come from a 
field of endeavor quite remote from one’s own. Espe- 
cially in the field of research is this true. In this field, 
similarities as to technique, instrumentation, materi- 
als and procedures may well exceed differences. 

Such are the requirements of the research executive 
and his associates. In a very large degree they can be 
supplied through adequate and timely literature 
searches. There is no better means of having the 
searches made than through his own library. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that frequently it is both 
necessary and desirable to use the facilities of public 
libraries and those of other agencies and companies. 

Notwithstanding the confidence the research ex- 
ecutive may have in the thoroughness and timeliness 
of the searches made, he is always confronted with 
another serious question. This question may be di- 
vided into two parts, namely: (a) Does the technical 
staff make full use of the information made available 
by the literature searches; and (b) Does the technical 
staff keep abreast of the developments and trends of 
the science or art with which it is associated? No 
greater relief couid come to a research executive than 
the positive assurance that the answer to both ques- 
tions is ‘*Yes."’ 

The two questions are serious ones. They have a 
very distinct bearing upon your work. What more 
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important task could your Association undertake tha 
to endeavor to formulate a practical plan for Preparing 
and disseminating information which would Provide 
a greater use thereof than now appears to be the case? 
A difficult task, but by reason of that fact a chal- 
lenging one; furthermore, one of such transcending 
importance as to warrant sincere effort and experi. 
mentation. No plan will work of itself. There will 
have to be associated with it an inspirational, educa. 
tional effort. The librarian alone cannot make the best 
plan work. There will be required full executive 
encouragement and leadership. But is it not reason. 
able for the executive to expect and to receive from 
the librarian some inspiration and aid for the part he 
is to play? It would seem that responsibility for in. 
itiating a plan for obtaining practical use of the 
results of library research rests upon the librarian, 

I have noted with approval that your Association 
has issued publications covering subjects of broad and 
common interest, two of which are a Bibliography om 
Electrical Literature and one on Rubber Technology. There 
is opportunity and need for a large program of this 
character. It is my feeling that similarities in research 
technique, instruments and other factors prevail more 
than differences, and furthermore that all research 
groups require information covering a wide range of 
subjects and activities. If these things be true, then it 
would seem obvious that there is need for an agency 
through which authoritative and interpretive mono- 
gtaphs could be prepared and issued. The subjects 
selected would be of a non-competitive and non-confi- 
dential character. 

As matters now stand, there is a great duplication 
of effort and therefore of economic waste involved. 
More pooling of information and effort would be 
beneficial to all concerned. You, as well as others, 
have been doing good work in this field, but it is not 
adequate. Much more could and should be done. May 
I, therefore, leave this subject with an expression of 
appreciation for what you have done and with the 
hope that you may pursue it further. 

From the character of this discussion and the type 
of problems which have been suggested for the con- 
sideration of your Association you may have ob- 
served, that I have been visualizing the special library 
as a research agency. It is that. In an organized, dili- 
gent fashion it does, or should, endeavor to discover 
facts. Its problems are of the same general charactet 
and import as are those of any other type of research 
organization. The materials and instruments it uses 
are different, but it is concerned with obtaining facts, 
presenting facts, and, most difficult of all, getting the 
facts used regularly and wisely. These problems con- 
front librarians as they do the research executive. 

The special library, as other research organizations, 
has to be dynamic and not static. Therefore, it cannot 
be a resting place for either books or people. It cannot 
serve as a refreshment stand and discharge its im 
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+ function of being an influential and forceful 
educational factor in its company. The librarian is a 
liberator and as such is far more than a file clerk or a 
“gweet little thing’’ who distributes magazines and 
smiles in the manner of a cigarette girl in a night club. 

The librarian occupies an important and an essential 
post and consequently should have a high degree of 
intelligence and a marked degree of training and ex- 
perience. The position should be rated on a par with 
other specialists in a research organization. Therefore 
the librarian should be supported and encouraged by 
the executive as he does other specialists. Moreover, 
the executive has the right to expect from the librarian 
the same character of productive results as from others 
placed in equivalent positions of responsibility. 

The librarian should produce reports which are 
usable and beget use. These reports should be pat- 
terned with respect to brevity after the order General 
Funston issued, when he took charge of affairs during 
the fire in San Francisco. The order which was posted 
throughout the city read: ‘Build no fires. Do your 
cooking in the street. Obey orders or get shot.” This 
order was the acme of brevity, conciseness and clarity. 
No one could misinterpret what was meant nor have 
any doubt as to the penalty which would be inflicted, 
if the order were disobeyed. 

If more reports possessing such characteristics were 
written, more would be read, more would be influen- 
tial. You may greatly aid your executives and increase 
the value of your library and of your services by writ- 
ing such reports. 

You have been listening to one who places a high 
value upon literature and patent searches, one who is 
convinced that a dynamic special library is indispensa- 
ble to a research organization, one whose urge is to 
make it even more useful and vital, one who conceives 
of the library as a type of research agency and should 
be placed in the organization as such, one who be- 
lieves the librarian should be relieved of a mass of rou- 
tine and detail work, so she or he can function as the 
dynamic influence which I have visualized, and finally 
one who most ardently hopes that you may receive 
greater executive appreciation and support. 

Under normal conditions I would close this address 
here, but how can we conclude when we know that 
as we sit here all we construe as culture and recognize 
as the inalienable rights of men is being pushed to the 
edge of a precipice beyond which all is darkness? 
Does not this eventuality urgently demand that there 
be brought to bear upon men everywhere all that the 
literature of the centuries contains as to reasonable and 
reasoned action, balanced judgment and humane 
statesmanship? 

If civilization is to be protected and spiritual values 
Preserved, is it not urgently necessary that we in this 
country speedily unleash and use all the scientific 
and technical knowledge available? What offers a 
§reater promise that our physical, economic and in- 
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tellectual forces may be made to operate on the high- 
est possible plane of effectiveness and efficiency than 
the awareness of and use of such knowledge? 

But this is not all, if the currents which threaten the 
destiny of mankind are to be successfully stopped. 
In addition there will be required a high degree of un- 
selfish cooperation on the part of all scientists, tech- 
nologists, industrialists and government officials. If 
this cooperation does not prevail, there is a grave prob- 
ability that those not so schooled will drive the horse 
of state over devious and dangerous pathways. 

The situation is fraught with too much danger to 
mankind to permit the pride of authorship, position or 
office to interfere with the operation of intelligent and 
enlightened leadership. At this hour the liberation we 
should have upon our hearts is not only the unleashing 
of the contents of books but, of far more importance, 
the releasing of those human and spiritual forces re- 
quired to stop the mad bulls of destruction. This is a 
challenge to each of us. It is one which we dare not 
shirk. 

Next Rose L. Vormelker introduced the second 
speaker of the session, C. N. Watkins, Vice-President, 
Chicago Industrial Editors Association; Jewel Tea 
Company, Barrington, Illinois, who talked on: 


Tue Business Liprary AND Its RELATION TO 
MANAGEMENT 


1 believe in the business library as an aid to manage- 
ment. I believe in study as a step to progress and full 
enjoyment of business life. I believe that **Business’’ 
is spelled with four ‘‘I’s’’: (1) Intelligence, (2) In- 
tegrity, (3) Industry and (4) Initiative. I believe that 
a good business library contributes to at least three of 
these qualities. 

Because of these inherent beliefs I approached the 
preparation of this paper with an appreciative attitude 
of the worth not only of your Group but also of the 
contribution each of you makes to the efficient man- 
agement of your own organization. 

Management functions are divided into three parts: 


1. Policy Management 
Elected officers responsible to the stockholders, 
the customers, and the public. 


2. Executive Management 
Sales managers, superintendents, auditors and 
others engaged in administration of specific jobs 
within broad functions. 


3. Supervisory Management 
Foremen, supervisors and others who manage by 
directing events and people. 


It seems to me that a business librarian has a dis- 
tinct challenge to serve all three of these Groups. 

In these trying times there is increasing need for 
better information and closer coordination with the 
supervisory force. 
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There are many ways that librarians can stimulate 


development among the future executive group: 
Suggested reading lists. 

Courses of study. 

Specific books recommended to individuals. 

Routing of periodicals to selected groups. 

Résumés of current articles of interest furnished to entire 
executive staff. 

. Use of bulletin boards, key clips, special memos, library 
column, in company newspapers and magazines. 

- By follow-up in person and by letter in keeping non- 
readers. 

. Continual selling and re-selling of library service. 
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The stimulation you bring about by increasing the 
desire for added knowledge and increased effectiveness 
will contribute greatly to effective management. 
Educational efforts springing from your own activity 
will mold the future of many employees in many 
businesses. There is a need for new techniques of 
management that spell accomplishment that is pre- 
ceded by: (1) Desire, (2) Understanding and (3) 
Skill. 

Most of the research and much of the progress of 
modern business management is rooted in the three 
basic human characteristics of curiosity, doubt, and 
conviction. All three traits relate librarians directly 
to management. 

1. Curiosity is a disposition to inquire into any- 
thing. John Erskine warns us: 

“Unfortunately, there is something in human nature 
which encourages curiosity about our neighbors’ morals, 
but suppresses any curiosity about the things of the mind, 
which are properly our own business. It takes character and 
self-discipline to develop the habit of intellectual curiosity, 
and even at our best we need some props and aids.”’ 

The business librarian can be the prop and aid in 
the stimulation of the growth of knowledge through 
intellectual curiosity. 

2. Doubt is the unsettled state of opinion concern- 
ing the reality or the truth of something. Doubt has 
made a number of vital discoveries. Good healthy 
doubt is the feeding ground for a resourceful librarian 
and his relation to management. Emerson gave us en- 
couragement when he said: ‘“Thought makes every- 
thing fit for use,"’ but it remained for Matthew Joseph- 
son in ‘‘Zola and His Time’’ to expand this thought 
and stimulate exploration: 

“*The thing to do is to examine everything you wish to 
express long enough and with enough attention to discover 
in it an aspect that no one else has ever seen or spoken of. 
There is something of the unexplored in everything, because 
we are accustomed to employing our eyes only with the 
memory of what has been thought before about the object 


of our contemplation. The very least object contains a little 
of the unknown. Let us look for it.” 


This philosophy insures librarians a place in the 
sun because management needs people who believe 
there is something of the unexplored in everything. 
You are the perpetual board of experts in the broad- 
cast of business when management says, ‘Information 
Please.” 

3. Conviction stands for a fixed or settled belief. 
Conviction springs from persuasive facts. The greatest 
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progress of management rises from conviction tha 
some job is possible, that some problem can be solved, 
that some result is attainable. As librarians, you 
stimulate conviction and in many cases you provide 
the facts upon which the conviction of management 
is based. You librarians are important people to man. 


agement — you are blood relatives to the policy, ex. ! 


ecutive, and supervisory arms of management. 
A properly organized business library staffed by 
people with initiative, resourcefulness, and ability isa 


valuable asset to any alert organization. The useful. | 


ness of the library is a two-fold responsibility which 
increases in proportion to: 


1. The sustained interest and active support of man. 
agement. 

2. The competence and the initiative of an actiye 
librarian. 

(a) Competence covers the routine abilities of 
the librarian — his training, his equip. 
ment, his knowledge, and quick availability 
of materials, his files, his contacts, et cetera, 

(b) Initiative is a rare quality and comes into 
active use only after study of the individual 
needs of an organization and then the de 
velopment of the habit of doing the right 


thing without being told. It is in this field, © 


in my opinion, that the future of the business 
librarian offers the greatest possibilities and 
best rewards. Cultivation of a nose for what 
is needed will make a good librarian a better 
librarian and improve his usefulness to maa- 
agement. 


One of the opportunities of the business library isto ( 


aid in the development of the younger men in an or- 
ganization. With the rediscovery of the language of 
pictures, people are reading even less than formerly. 
It seems vital to the future of business that young men 
as junior executives take advantage of the resources of 
business libraries. It seems to me that there is a chal- 
lenge to present management to help train its own suc- 
cessors. Here is a direct relationship that will pay fu- 
ture dividends to business. 

Your program chairman asked me to answer a few 
specific questions about our own library. 


1. What are the informational needs of executives in out 
field? 


Their informational needs are as broad as is the 
whole business problem. Here are some specific needs: 


(1) Information concerning new products and merchan- 
dising methods. 

(2) Daily information covering legislation concerning our 
field and business in general. 

(3) Information files covering commodity prices and 
general information affecting commodity trends. 

(4) Detailed information on cost of living for specific 
cities and geographical areas. 

(5) General files on wages and hours and social security. 

(6) Knowledge of trends in consumer movements, Com 
sumer needs, et cetera. 
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(7) Information files on homemaking, particularly on 


(8) Business services covering investments, industrial 
trends, et cetera. 
This list could be extended a great deal, but these are 
subjects on which we have specialized to a great ex- 
tent. 
2. How were information needs met before the library was or- 
ganized? 

There appears to have been no systematic means of 
disseminating information before the library was or- 
ganized as a central unit. However, a number of peri- 
odicals were received and routed. These periodicals 
were eventually returned and filed. Other needs for 
information were not organized, and each section con- 
tained information sources to meet their personal re- 
quirements. Secretaries probably did most of the actual 
fact-finding for the individual executives. 


3. What led to the organization of the library? 

There is nothing which actually reflects the think- 
ing which led to the organization of our library. A 
carefully developed plan was put into operation in 
1925. Apparently necessity was the creator. 


4. Is it used for educating employees? 


During the years which our library has operated, a 
number of specific courses have been promoted among 
field employees. For example, the ‘‘Mackintosh 
System of Selling’’ and ‘*Practical English and Effec- 
tive Speech’’ were handled similar to correspondence 
courses with definite records made of the individual 
employee's progress. In addition, the library has ac- 
quired a number of correspondence courses such as 
those published by the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
and the La Salle Extension University. 

In the last few years the educational function of the 
library has been on a more personalized basis with the 
emphasis placed on stimulating interest in subjects 
which the individual needs. Personal correspondence, 
personalized reading lists, and recommendations from 
supervisors have been used in selecting materials for 
the individual. Emphasis has also been placed on ma- 
terials dealing with selling because of its direct rela- 
tionship to the employee’s occupation. The popular 
works on applied psychology have also been pushed, 
because of their value to stimulate a desire for self- 
improvement through study. 


5. Is it @ laboratory where facts are dug out and put to use 
in the firm's daily business? 

In my opinion, this function of the library could be 
increased with definite value to our organization. Of 
Course, with reduced personnel, we have not carried 
out this function as completely as we did formerly, 
Or as we hope to. We do attempt to call attention to 
outstanding facts which might affect the operation of 
our business and do receive requests daily for infor- 
mation, even though some of it may be relatively 
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unimportant. In reorganizing the library we plan to 
meet our own information needs more systematically. 


6. How has the library served executives? 


‘The Condenser*’ might be considered as a system- 
atic service which at times calls to executive's at- 
tention facts which affect the business. 

Recently the following information was supplied 
readily because of knowledge of and organization of 
sources: Daily closing prices for four commodities 
covering eighteen selected weeks during 1938, 1939, 
1940. 

A request for a file of material covering the values 
of different colors of paint in offices was filled. 

The value of Special Libraries Association and the 
contacts it provides can also be illustrated in the fol- 
lowing service. Recently the Law Department raised 
the question whether the Federal Communications 
Commission had handed down a decision on a certain 
radio program in regard to its status as constituting a 
lottery. This information was not readily available 
in our library, so the librarian of an advertising agency 
whom I had met through S.L.A. was contacted. She 
immediately knew the answer to this question, told 
me it was fully discussed in a periodical (one to which 
we do not subscribe) issued two days previously, se- 
cured a tear-sheet of the article and mailed it to us, so 
that we had the complete story the next morning. 

We have also answered many statistical questions 
for the Sales Department in regard to principal indus- 
tries, population classifications, et cetera, in various 
cities or areas where we operate. 

Frequently we receive requests for support from 
various associations and organizations. Through our 
own facilities and through contacts established with 
the Better Business Bureau, The Association of Com- 
merce, et cetera, we have supplied valuable back- 
ground information in regard to the organizations in 
question. 


7. Who should approach executives for the development of 
library service? 


As the explanation of this question implies, it is 
obviously the librarian’s job to do the promoting for 
library service. This is one place where actions defi- 
nitely speak louder than words. Through efficient 
service and the constant attention to possibilities of 
not too obtrusively stimulating an awareness of li- 
brary service, executives come to realize the value of 
such service. It would seem to me that the librarian 
himself must accept this challenge and demonstrate 
the needs and do the follow-up work necessary for 
developing the service to meet specific needs. How- 
ever, executives who are familiar with the functions 
of the library can be of invaluable help. Not only are 
they often willing to discuss pertinent problems, but 
they also are able to make suggestions which improve 
the service and eventually lead to expansion or devel- 
opment of the service. 
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8. How much does it cost? 


The highest figure for library expense was in 1929, 
when a total expense of $4,438.25 was reported. The 
lowest figure was reached in 1933, when a total of 
$680.80 was expended. In 1939 the operating cost of 
the library was $1,373.22. The figures do not include 
space rental, any equipment not chargeable as oper- 
ating expense, or salaries. These figures represent the 
operating costs of our own needs for the period indi- 
cated and might not be rerresentative for other or- 
ganizations. A simple, basic information service 
would be less expensive; for instance, it probably 
would not include some of the rather expensive busi- 
mess services to which we subscribe. On the other 
hand, an elaborate system including a greater cen- 
tralization of company records and more extensive re- 
search facilities would far exceed this cost. 

The business librarian will be known by the service 
he renders. If his service is quick, reliable, accurate, 
and resourceful he will naturally sell himself and the 
library to management. If he looks for ways to be 
useful, he will be called on more frequently and build 
a reputation for dependability. Dr. Robert Whitten 
emphasized the service of a librarian when he said: 
“Quick service multiplies use."’ 

The size of the librarian’s job depends on who has 
the job. As the products of the press multiply, as legis- 
lative actions invade the business field, as new meth- 
ods, new products, new industries spring up with 
lightning speed, the librarian must marshal facts 
with this same speed, in order to fortify his organiza- 
tion against “‘blitzkrieg’’ changes that threaten its 
activities. 

The skilled librarian has the rare faculty of helping 
management develop factual knowledge that pro- 
duces foundations for the ability to solve new prob- 
lems and to meet successfully new situations. 

Most business libraries have probably developed 
from the demands of their own organizations. The gen- 
eral relationship of the librarian to management 
centers around two functions: 


1. The collection of factual information related to the 
specific business and heeping it in readily accessible 
form. 

2. The securing of special requested information when 
needs arise. 


The business librarian’s value is determined nor- 
mally by the speed, accuracy, completeness, and cur- 
rency of his information, as supplied under both these 
classifications. But a newer criterion may concern the 
circulation of information by the librarian. He must 
develop proper and satisfactory means of making 
information known to management. He needs to tap 
every conceivable means of contact and communica- 
tion in his organization, in order to get facts and in- 
formation of interest into the hands of the people who 
will benefit from and take action based on this added 
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knowledge. He must master the art of conciseness, byt 
he must find suitable vehicles for circulating informs. 
tion throughout his organization. There is a direct 
relation between a good business librarian, good man. 
agement and good results in business. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Mary Louise 
Alexander, Director, Bibliographical Planning Com. 
mittee of Philadelphia. She gave an inspiring talk on: 


Tue Spectat Liprarian: Wuat Sue Is; Waar Sup 
Can Do; Wuerz To Finp Her; How Mucu To Pay Her 


A meeting with business executives, such as this 
one, gives special librarians an excellent chance to 
hear what is expected of us and how we measure up 
to our opportunities. It also allows us to tell ou 
story to the business man. Librarians have never been 
especially articulate nor good self advertisers, so | 
shall attempt to state our case today. 

First let us define a special library. No two persons 


agree on a definition. But in its simplest terms, a spe | 
cial library covers a special field such as business, art, 


technical or scientific subjects. It also serves a special 
clientele such as a bank, insurance company or mu- 
seum. We thus differ materially from public libraries 
which cover all subjects and serve everyone. 


_— 





a 


Special libraries are found in various types of or- | 


ganizations, such as a corporation, an association, a | 


department of a university or a government bureau. 
The way in which we differ most, however, is in what 
we do. The statement of Linda Morley several years 
ago still seems the clearest exposition of the special 
library, ‘‘It stresses information rather than print; 
service rather than method; analysis and the applica- 





_— 


tion of information rather than the collecting and or- 


ganizing of it; finally it is interested in current prac- 
tical information rather than theory or historical 
data.”’ 

The special library profession is some thirty years 
old and received its greatest impetus during the last 
war. No accurate statistics exist, but there are over 
2,000 special libraries and nearly two-thirds of these 
are in business and industrial organizations. One 
cannot but be impressed with the list of members of 
Special Libraries Association for it is a veritable roster 
of big business. 

In talking with business men it is well to drop the 
term library, because this means to them only rows 
upon rows of dusty books and not a working labora- 
tory. Let us rather use the term Information Service. 

There was never a time that business needed infor- 
mation as much as today. This need is cumulative 
since it started with the depression which brought 
an entirely new set of problems. The N.R.A. forced 
business men to collect information for codes, as they 
had never done before. The New Deal Legislation that 
followed and the various government regulations have 
created new and continuous demands for information. 

To answer some of the new needs, trade associations 
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began collecting information; new commercial infor- 
mation services covering taxation, prices, wages and 
hours, social security and all manner of subjects were 
started. Research projects of all kinds were under- 
taken by private organizations, institutes and the 
overnment. 

With all this wealth of valuable material there is 
still a missing link, because too few organizations 
have employed persons to collect and organize the in- 
formation for instant use. In other words, there should 
be more business libraries. 

There is general agreement that no information is 
worth anything, until it is put to work. No business 
man needs to be reminded of the hundreds of times that 
he has been unable to locate ‘‘the fine article he saw a 
couple of weeks ago in a trade paper."’ A corporation 
can spend thousands of dollars a year for subscriptions 
and memberships with fine information bulletins, but 
unless there is some one person in that organization 
trained to analyze this material and produce it when 
the specific need arises, the company’s expenditures 
for information are largely wasted. At the moment I 
am positively crusading against the vast sums that 
go into research and into the voluminous reports, 
which are issued, and then no provision is made to 
put that information to work. 

As previously mentioned, business organizations 
without library facilities, invest heavily in printed 
services or memberships in research groups. Some 
firms rely for specialized information on their adver- 
tising agencies or turn to research departments of 
publishers. However, we special librarians know that 
only a very small percentage of advertising agencies or 
publishers or research groups have adequate special 
libraries themselves. 

Other substitutes for libraries are subscriptions to a 
vast number of trade publications which often go to 
dozens of persons in one organization, and commercial 
information services often duplicated in various offices. 
These sources are doing a splendid job for business 
and I do not suggest for a moment that they should 
be discontinued. I merely point out the difficulty the 
average business man has in tapping such widely 
scattered sources. 

Throughout business there has been general recog- 
nition of the need for reservoirs of information. 
Because of the waste of duplication in time, money 
and space, undoubtedly there will result more basic 
sources of information, which can be used by business, 
probably at a reasonable price. 

There are relatively few cities, like Indianapolis and 
Cleveland, which have good business branches in 
their public library systems. One interesting project 
and additional proof of the need for business informa- 
tion centers is the present activity of the United 
States Department of Commerce. At present there is a 
bill before Congress which would set up centers for 
research and establish business information files at 
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State universities. If this program is to succeed, most 
State universities will be forced to develop their 
business information files more completely than 
formerly. 

The establishment of more and more central files 
does not mean that a company has no need for its own 
business librarian. The average corporation has no 
person on its staff trained to use libraries quickly and 
efficiently. I have seen business men waste hours col- 
lecting information, which a trained librarian could 
have produced in far better form and in a tenth of the 
time. Probably this new trend will change the type 
of the special librarian of the future, because there 
will be far greater need for a complete knowledge of 
source materials, for the ability to appraise sources, 
summarize information and furnish written well- 
documented reports, and there will be less need for 
routine techniques. 

But my subject is ‘“The Special Librarian: What she 
is; What she can do; Where to find her; How much to 
pay her."’ The first point we must make with business 
men in general is the desirability of employing a 
trained or experienced person. This is for the protec- 
tion of business men, because it is indeed expensive 
to assemble the wrong materials and to organize them 
inefficiently. 

Trained librarians with a knowledge of business 
subjects can be secured through Special Libraries As- 
sociation which maintains a national employment 
bureau with branches in each of the seventeen Chap- 
ters of the Association. Special Libraries Association 
has investigated its membership interested in posi- 
tions and is in a position to advise with business men 
and to supply the best persons suited to their needs. 
Should the business man be in a city in which there is 
no Special Libraries Association Chapter, often help 
can be secured from the public library, although pub- 
lic library techniques are so different that a period of 
adjustment is always necessary. Often the accredited 
library schools can suggest people available for posi- 
tions. Lists of such schools are available from Special 
Libraries Association or from American Library 
Association in Chicago. If a firm is unable to find a 
trained librarian and instead must promote ‘‘the sec- 
retary or the bright young clerk,"’ it is wise to insist 
that this person attend some library courses or make 
extensive visits to well-organized libraries to find 
out how things are done. 

Unfortunately there are no standards in regard to 
salaries. Business men, more than any other group, 
know that they get exactly what they pay for in this 
world. Librarians may be secured for $1,200 or $12,000 
a year. For the openings in New York this winter, the 
average salary for head librarians has been $50 a 
week, while assistants or beginners average from $30 
to $35 a week. In most special libraries the salary 
item runs from 60 to 75 per cent of the total expense. 
A well-trained smart librarian will render adequate 
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library service, if she has only a few books and maga- 
zines and a telephone, while an inexperienced person 
is likely to fail even with the most complete and 
expensive collection of books. 

What does a special librarian do for a corporation? 
First, she knows the fields and the subjects in which 
the company is interested and the literature covering 
these fields. She knows the company and its problems, 
its clients and their interests. She is constantly on the 
alert for information of importance and therefore has 
material ready for instant use, when specific problems 
arise. Basic materials are on file and kept properly 
up-to-date. New interesting material is automatically 
sent through the company. Through membership in 
Special Libraries Association and other contacts, the 
librarian secures help outside her organization when 
the required information is not in her own files. Her 
chief value is appraising the information and giving 
answers to busy executives, who have not the time to 
search through print. 

When a librarian is added to an organization, she 
automatically centralizes subscriptions to magazines 
and trade journals. She coordinates files scattered 
throughout the organization and so saves the com- 
pany money and increases efficiency. A company 
should place a librarian on a par with other depart- 
ment heads and keep her well informed on company 
problems, so that she may collect information on 
them. 

What materials belong in a business library? Of 
course, there will be books, but relatively few of 
them. There are basic reference tools, statistical hand- 
books and trade directories in every important field 
which should be purchased and kept up-to-date in a 
business library. Far more important are the ephem- 
eral materials, which special librarians have learned 
to handle so well. These are pamphlets, research re- 
ports, government documents and clippings from 
newspapers and periodicals. It is this type of material 
that distinguishes the efficient business library. 

Let me mention a few subjects that will be covered 
in a typical business library. Naturally I mention 
fields with which I am most familiar. A financial 
librarian might choose different examples. 

The general business library will have such data as 
these: 


1. Markets 

Statistics on population, income, expenditures, 
buying habits, industry and trade statistics, numbers 
of retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers in specific 
sections of the country. 


2 Business conditions 


Sales statistics, employment, wages, prices and other 
indexes of business for specific industries and localities. 


3. Commodities 


Production and sales statistics, marketing practices, 
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advertising expenditures in the major media, by months 
and by specific national advertisers. 


4. Selling and Sales Promotion 


Information on such subjects as dealer and consumer 
contests, package design, trade-marks, sampli 
cial ae aan diletinein's: a 
compensation. 

I list these in detail only to indicate the type of in. 
formation that is easily available in print. The trick 
is to know where to find it. Many business men do not 
realize that these current statistics can be produced 
quickly and inexpensively. These days the company 
that operates without them, is at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. 

What of costs? Space and equipment are never of 
paramount importance. We know that a business li- 
brary is a function and not a place. Therefore any 
furniture or vacant space in an office can be used for 
the purpose. A room 24 feet square could house 1000 
books, ten vertical files, and shelves for hundreds of 
magazines. 

While business libraries range from one man to 50 
people, the average starts with only one or two em- 
ployees. 

A few years ago I had occasion to make a budget 
for a new small library and I believe that these esti- 
mates are still accurate. Shelving, furniture, typewriter 
and supplies came to about $1,000. An adequate basic 
collection of books and documents covering general 
business subjects could be procured for as little as 
$2,000. Magazine subscriptions, memberships and 
commercial information services would cost about 
$1,000. The salary item amounted to $6,000. This 
makes a total of $10,000 for the organization of the 
library and its operation for one year. The equipment 
allowed growth for several years. Obviously cuts 
could be made in the books purchased and the sub- 
scription items. A well-trained librarian would know 
how to make the necessary adjustments. 

In closing I should like to make some suggestions to 
the business librarians who are here. Throughout the 
world radical changes seem inevitable. It is not possi- 
ble that librarians will be immune and so, we must 
be ready for whatever comes. Let us be more flexible, 
increase our knowledge. Let us examine critically our 
present routines and see if we can substitute for them 
increased information service. Let us cooperate more 
extensively in the acquisition and use of expensive 
books and services. We should not expect our firms to 
purchase all of the valuable new material in print, 
yet to operate without the newest and most compre 
hensive information is extremely dangerous. Out 
greatest opportunity is to share our resources and our 
knowledge. Membership in Special Libraries Associa- 
tion makes this extremely easy. Finally, let us encour 
age more meetings, such as this joint session with busi- 
ness men, which are sure to prove of value to us all. 
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SECOND SESSION 


This symposium on Cooperation in Business Library 
Service was planned by Linda H. Morley to bring to- 
gether the experiences of various types of libraries in 
dealing with three major types of problems. 

Dorothy H. Hughes, Business Department, Public 
Library, Peoria, Illinois, presided over the joint meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the Commerce, Finan- 
cial, Insurance and University and College Groups on 
Wednesday, June 5th, at 2 p.m., in the Chateau Room 
of the Claypool Hotel. Marcella Hasselberg, Division 
of Commercial Research, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, took the place of Marian C. Manley, as 
leader for the symposium on: 


CooperaTION IN Business Lisrary Service * 


The first section of this topic was devoted to Princi- 
ples Underlying Business Reference Service. Four speakers 
discussed this subject, the first of whom was Bettye E. 
Bell, Business Branch, Carnegie Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


I Principles Underlying Business Reference Service 


The day by day reference work with our patrons in 
the public business library is done by three methods: 
by individuals, by telephone, and by letter. Most of 
our reference work is done by direct contact or by 
telephone. When working with the person who comes 
into the library for information, we try to give him 
as much attention as we can. We find that many of 
our patrons do not know how to use the tools given 
them containing the information they are seeking. 
This helps also in building goodwill for the library 
especially in trying to sell library service to the busi- 
ness men. 

We serve not only the insurance man, the banker, but 
the retail merchant, the advertiser, the newspaper 
man, the real estate dealer, the manufacturer; in fact, 
everybody engaged in any type of business. For this 
reason, our reference material must cover many and 
varied subjects. The Business Branch reference libra- 
rian must be as familiar with the broader business 
services as she is with the basic reference tools. 

The materials and services for the reference work in 
the Nashville Business Library have had to be some- 
what limited, but we have tried to select those that 
have been well established and that we feel best 
serve our purpose. They include: 


1, The financial services and trade directories. 
2. Periodicals and newspapers. 

3. Government publications. 

4. Vertical file material. 

5. Out-of-town telephone directories. 

Wereceive regularly about 30 periodicals, both finan- 
cial and trade. The most important ones are bound 
and kept for permanent reference while others are kept 
for one year. In addition, we receive two financial 
newspapers. We have access to a large number of gov- 
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ernment documents but those most used are the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor publications. The 
vertical files include pamphlets, periodical and news- 
paper clippings arranged according to subject. 

Our out-of-town telephone directories, especially of 
small towns in Tennessee and neighboring states, are 
much used for compiling mailing lists. 

Three broadcasts have been given describing the 
Business Library this year using the question and an- 
swer method. One of them was devoted primarily to 
the reference service. 


. . . . - 


The paper of Geraldine D. Bariani, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, was 
read by Marie Friedline, Chief of the Periodical and 
Binding Department, Joseph Schaffer Library of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 

The simplest and shortest way to describe briefly 
the principles underlying business reference service in 
a university is to start with the three-fold classifica- 
tion which J. I. Wyer makes of reference work in 
general: (1) the organization of the department and 
work; (2) the educative process which occurs; and (3) 
the research or fact finding process. Many library 
patrons think that this last consideration is the only 
real part of reference service. 

Organization for the business school library is sim- 
pler than that of the rest of the university, for the 
reason that all our materials, books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, are gathered into one collection. We then have 
unity, as far as subject matter is concerned, instead of 
trying to cover the entire field of general knowledge. 
And we have much more extensive range, as a second 
result. Because we provide not only the standard 
tools in our particular subject field, card catalog, ency- 
clopedias, indices and dictionaries, we get specialized 
materials which the general library never feels the 
need of in any field. 

The matter of education may be considered from 
two points of view: that of the staff serving the pa- 
trons of the business library, and that of the patrons 
using the library. I realize that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion in library circles as to the subject 
education necessary on the part of the library staff. 
For my own part, I have discovered that my special 
business training has stood me in good stead during 
my short special library career. 

Since our patrons start with more or less knowledge 
of subject matter, it is the library technique they lack. 
This we attempt to supply in two ways, formally and 
informally. In the first case we give a course in the 
use of the library to all incoming freshmen, covering 
use of the catalog, location of collection and mechan- 
ics on how to secure books. We also give a more in- 
tensive course to graduate students. This course 
‘Methods of Business Research’’ was designed pri- 
marily to aid students in a more efficient employment 
of business materials. By far the most important part 
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of the work consists in interpreting the collection 
for class use and for the individual collecting data for 
his research paper. This is a phase which would con- 
cern the industrial library very slightly. 

Actual research on the part of the library staff, and 
fact finding, which loom so large in the industrial li- 
brary, is relatively less in the university special 
library. 

Generalizing from my own experience, I am sure that 
the organization of materials for easy and quick access, 
and the training of the student to be fairly self-reliant 
in the special collection, are more important and take 
more of the librarian’s efforts, than do the collecting of 
materials. The faculty assumes responsibility largely 
for this or for the research labors involved. 

Next F. Stirling Wilson, Business Information Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce, Washington, spoke on this same topic. 

I am restricting my talk to the application, in the 
Business Information Section of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, of the generally recognized 
principles of reference library work. I shall also touch 
upon the new Bureau Reference Services which involve 
a grouping of our publications by related subjects, for 
distribution to the public. We hope these will become 
the basis of a file of permanent reference material that 
will have permanent value as a historical record of 
foreign and domestic business. 

There are a number of things which we have in 
common with the business reference department of 
any library. One is the type of people seeking in- 
formation. We receive requests for information from 
students and thesis writers, from teachers of business 
subjects, from the individual who wishes to engage 
in a business, from the business man who is con- 
sidering expanding into a new territory, from the 
advertising agent who is making a campaign presenta- 
tion or market analysis for a client, from the person 
who for one reason or another, has a very specific 
question regarding some phase of business which he 
must have answered, and last but not least, from 
librarians. 

We recognize the necessity of completeness in the 
coverage of the sources of information, the need for 
well-balanced selection of material which will render 
the files complete enough for practical purposes, but 
which will not stuff them with useless, obsolete or 
bizarre material which is too infrequently used to 
make it worth filing. 

We recognize the need for acquainting ourselves 
with supplementary sources of information to which 
we can refer inquirers without the necessity of filing 
the material ourselves. We recognize the need for a 
filing system which will give us speedy and easy access 
to the right material at the right time. And finally we 
recognize the need for conserving space-and time in 
performing a heavy volume of work. 
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Also, we have some things which are not entirely 
in common with you. First, we have more mail cop. 
tacts and fewer personal visits than you do, and we 
have the problem of requests from Government 
officials and members of Congress. And finally, | 
believe, our field is somewhat more restricted and 
specialized than yours. 

We rely upon many of the same sources that you do, 
our own Bureau, other Government agencies, trade 
papers, publishers announcements, announcements by 
independent research organizations, addresses of busi- 
Mess men attending conventions, the information 
which comes to us from other divisions of our Bureay 
which have specialized fields to cover, and information 
supplied by our 27 district offices scattered pretty well 
over the entire United States. 

Publishers have almost universally been very co. 
operative towards the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and we have always found the trade paper 
one of the most indispensable sources of information, 
We receive and read a large number of trade papers, 
and even where we do not abstract their articles we 
are able to refer inquirers to them as sources of original 
material. Trade papers are remarkably liberal in per- 
mitting the quoting and abstracting of their articles, 
especially where we can show that a much greater 
audience is reached among classes of business men who 
ordinarily would not read the trade papers in a field of 
business different from their own. 

Business books come to us for review in Domestic 
Commerce, from which we have endeavored to present 
such excerpts as may reflect the character of the 
books, or which may contain specific bits of valuable 
data. 

We are constantly adding to our contacts with trade 
associations, research agencies and others who havea 
great deal of valuable information as supplementary 
sources of information. Examples of such organiza- 
tions are the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's 
Policyholders Service Bureau, and the Dartnell Cor- 
poration, both of which organizations are limited ia 
the amount of material they can distribute without 
charge, but which provide extremely cooperative and 
helpful sources of certain types of information difficult 
to get anywhere else. 

We have run into some of the common problems of 
classifying and filing information. We have for a long 
time, in the Business Information Section, used 4 
straight alphabetical filing system, with nearly 150 
file headings, selected somewhat arbitrarily, and 
representing the results of our experience in replying 
to letters and the varied experience of our personnel in 
using the material. 

Our filing problem is made somewhat more stre- 
uous in that we not only keep single copies of factual 
data, but use the same file drawers for the storage of 
our surplus copies of mimeographed documents which 
are part of the Business Information Service. We sup- 
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ply these free to public libraries, universities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and trade associations, and on a 
subscription basis to business concerns. That means 
that we enjoy the advantage of having all our material 
in one place, but it takes nearly fifty file cases to hold 
it, even though we keep small surplus stocks and clean 
out obsolete material several times a year. 

How far should a special librarian go in supplying 
information to an inquirer? It is difficult to set up a 
rigid requirement which will answer this question. 
Careful judgment is required to decide what work we 
will do and for whom we will do it. We have found 
that we are justified in going to great trouble to quote 
actual facts and figures for the business man who has 
a practical need for the information we can supply. 
We are glad to dig out the information for him, and 
within the limits of our experience, to suggest ways 
in which it may be used. We do not feel that we can 
afford the time to do this for the school child or the 
college student. We refer them to legitimate sources of 
information, and send them bibliographies and ab- 
stracts which will help them. The best solution we 
have found is to refer them to the libraries where our 
material is available, and to the important source 
books or compilations. By this method of referring 
individuals to substations of business information we 
can cooperate with you in servicing large numbers of 
people. 

I wish now to call to your attention, briefly, the 
changes which are being worked out in the informa- 
tional services of the Bureau. Last fall, the responsi- 
bility for the future service of our Bureau was placed 
in the hands of a practical business man, James W. 
Young. In collaboration with those whom he brought 
in with him, the Bureau is in the process of reorienta- 
tion, the better to service modern business. 

The Washington divisions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce have been divided into three 
groups: International, Industrial, and Basic Problems. 
The responsibility of the first group is to receive, 
evaluate, and disseminate information on economic 
conditions abroad, as reported to the Bureau daily by 
the Foreign Service of the United States, and to sup- 
ply answers to the everyday problems of the foreign 
trader. The professional members of these divisions 
are specialists in economic conditions of individual 
continents and countries, tariffs, commercial laws in 
foreign countries, and international finance. These 
divisions have contributed much in furnishing a vast 
amount of information for use at the hearings on the 
Trade Agreements, a program which recently has 
been extended for another three years. 

Among the Industrial divisions, which collect, eval- 
uate, and distribute information from abroad and at 
home, are commodity specialists, familiar with 
Sources, Movement, values, uses, and many other im- 
portant phases of industry problems. The third group, 
which is headed by the Chief Statistician, is primarily 
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domestic in character, collecting, sifting, organizing 
information from and about domestic business. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
available an elaborate machine for the collection of 
current facts about business at home and abroad. It has 
a staff to evaluate these facts properly, promptly and 
in tune with current needs. One of the big jobs, there- 
fore, of the Bureau is to secure proper distribution of 
the hundreds of periodicals, special reports, source 
books, and releases issued. 

The simplest concept of this gigantic task is to seek 
direct distribution. Yet there are over 150,000 manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States; another 
150,000 wholesale houses; and something like 1,600,- 
000 retailers. The Bureau cannot go direct, except in a 
handful of instances, and then we have to limit a series 
of important year-end releases to 500 copies, or cut our 
print order of an important source book to 2,500. We 
lend many of our foreign reports because our facilities 
do not permit general distribution. And, actually. 
broadcast distribution would not be the final answer. 
That answer is, in my opinion, indirect distribution to 
business men through libraries, trade associations, 
trade papers, and collegiate schools of business admin- 
istration, including bureaus of business research. 

In taking the business reference library closer to the 
business man, it is necessary to be able to answer cur- 
rent inquiries about problems faced by these business 
men. Some of them require highly specialized informa- 
tion. Others require answers dependent on long experi- 
ence and judgment concerning local conditions. The 
Bureau in Washington is now helping and in the fu- 
ture will be able to help library personnel more fully 
in this direction. 

Never before have governmental studies been so 
plentiful and helpful. To name only a few, the publica- 
tions of the following organizations are indispensable 
to any realistic business librarian: Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Home Economics, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Federal Trade Commission, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The most frequent points of contact between librar- 
ies and the Bureau concern our publications. Upon 
investigation last fall, it was ascertained that the 
Bureau issued about 40 periodicals, 200 statistical 
statements, 500 special reports annually, not to men- 
tion many short releases and statements for the press. 
The Commercial Information Service was set up in 
order to determine what was being issued, what 
should be issued, in what form it could best be pre- 
sented, how frequently it should appear, and a score 
of other questions of this character. As a result of the 
work which has been done thus far, I can report the 
following to you. 

We are gradually working toward three periodicals. 
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First will be Foreign Commerce, a weekly periodical, 
based upon the present Commerce Reports. This 
magazine will contain nothing but foreign news, 
originating with the Foreign Service of the govern- 
ment or in our own Bureau. The news items will be 
arranged by countries, thoroughly indexed and quickly 
available. 

Second, we hope to change Domestic Commerce to a 
weekly, containing information written in news style 
on domestic business conditions, on actions of Wash- 
ington agencies of interest to business men, on a list of 
new bills, on Congressional acts and Supreme Court 
decisions of interest to business. Both periodicals will 
contain a list of recent books and reports. 

Third, the Survey of Current Business will be continued 
on a monthly basis, written primarily for the econo- 
mist and statistician and containing approximately 40 
pages of current business statistics in each issue. Thus, 
in three publications, the annual subscription rates of 
which will total less than $10, the Bureau will dis- 
seminate original information which will be brief, 
current and significant. 

We are planning to supplement these three news and 
economic periodicals with the International, Indus- 
trial and Economic Reference Services. Each of these 
will be designed to include significant material on a 
current basis in uniform format comparable to that of 
the well-known economic, financial, and trade services. 
The International book will probably be broken down 
by countries; the Industrial, by commodity groups, and 
the Economic volume by functions applicable to busi- 
ness organization and administration. Information will 
be processed and distributed as it becomes available, 
not necessarily at regular intervals. It is our present 
hope to consolidate in these manuals in ready reference 
form all information on each subject now issued by the 
Bureau. Arrangements will be made so that the sub- 
scribers who desire, for example, only those parts of 
the International Book having to do with South 
America, or that part of the Industry volume having to 
do with foodstuffs, can subscribe only to these sections 
for which they have immediate need. A great deal 
of material can be classified in this manner and con- 
veniently arranged for the research worker who can 
then select what he needs from what is available. 

The Bureau will continue to issue special analytical 
reports as the need arises and the information can be 
had, both in the foreign and domestic fields. Examples 
of this type of information are: The Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, American Direct Investments in 
Foreign Countries, Credit-Debtor Position of the 
United States, Retail Credit Survey, Construction 
Activity in the United States, and Small Scale Retail- 
ing. Foreign economic and trade reports such as the 
following will also appear: Structural Clay Products, 
Expansion of Japan's Foreign Trade and Industry, The 
Netherland Oilseed-Crushing Industry, Trading Under the 
Laws of Australia, Foodstuffs Trade with Latin America, 
etc. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce wil] 
continue to issue its increasingly Practical line of 
sourcebooks and handbooks, used by research Students 
and business men as the bases for their own investiga. 
tions and writings. No doubt you are all familiar with 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation, the only sourcebook 
containing foreign trade statistics of the United States, 
and with Foreign Commerce Yearbook. 

On the domestic side, we issue Consumer Market Datg 
Handbook, Industrial Market Data Handbook, National 
Income Payments, Market Research Sources, Sources f 
Current Trade Statistics, and are about ready to send tp 
press, Sources of Regional and Local Current Busines; 
Statistics. A number of foreign and domestic reports 
besides these are now in preparation. 

Finally, the Bureau alone and in cooperation with 
the Bureau of the Census releases primarily on a 
monthly basis, current information on business con- 
ditions. On the foreign side, it issues almost 200 statis. 
tical statements about 30 days after the close of each 
month, showing exactly the quantity and value of 
exports and imports by minute commodity divisions, 
On the domestic side, information is available monthly 
on manufacturers’ shipments, new and unfilled orders, 
and inventories; wholesalers’ sales, accounts receiy- 
able, collections and inventories; and retailers’ sales 
broken down for chains and independents. The latter 
figures are shown for states and many large cities, 
further divided by individual retail trades. 

Summarizing, then, we believe the reference file 
should be complete and well balanced, that obsolete 
and useless material should be eliminated, that sources 
of information supplementary to what is in the files 
should be known and referred to systematically, that 
the system of filing should be suited to the particular 
job to be done, and should be as simple as possibly 
consistent with that end, and that the necessity of 
conserving time and space should always be kept firmly 
in mind. And we believe that if we refer persons to 
sources of information it is up to them to make use 
of them. Finally, every special librarian should take 
care to make the contacts which I have been fortunate 
enough to make with members of this association, and 
to call upon them early and often for the help which 
they have given so frequently. 


Elizabeth Brown Beach, Librarian, Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, gave a summary of 
the paper of Carrie M. Jones, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

We are a typical trade association made up of real 
estate men, located all over this country. Our member- 
ship is comprised of real estate boards, such as the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, the Indianapolis Real 
Estate Board, the Los Angeles Realty Board, et cetera. 
There are 458 such boards located in as many cities in 
this country. An individual real estate broker belongs 
to his local real estate board which in turn is a mem 
ber of the National Association. 
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Early in the history of this trade association it be- 
came apparent that a worthwhile activity would be to 
build a national real estate library. This was estab- 
lished in 1925, and has become since that time the 
largest library of its kind in existence anywhere al- 
though it is still a small library. The scope of subject 
matter covered falls into the following big fields: 


Appraising Advertising 
Management Taxation 

Land Economics Construction 
Salesmanship Finance 

Insurance Housing 

Accounting Subdividing 

Law City Plan. and Zoning 


We have some 2,700 books of which practically all 
have been written since 1920. The real estate business 
seemed the last business to develop in the way of re- 
search and education. At the present time the per- 
manent pamphlet file collection fills 62 drawers legal 
size. Pamphlets are filed under subjects and no cata- 
loging of pamphlets is done. We can probably produce 
material on 2,400 subjects connected with the real 
estate business from our books and pamphlet files. 

It is also necessary to maintain certain special files, 
as for instance, a file of the constitutions and by-laws 
of our member boards, a file of their commission rates, 
and a special file for confidential letters sent to us by 
our Washington representative. Every special library 
has to have them to fit peculiar conditions. 

Who uses this Library? First our resident staff of 26 
girls and 6 men. Our next responsibility is to our 458 
boards, and 14,000 members. The package idea is noth- 
ing new to us. For years we have been sending out 
packages of material to these members in answer to 
their questions. 

This trade association, like most such associations, 
is a clearing house with material coming into the office 
with every mail from real estate contacts all over the 
country. Much of this material is ephemeral but 
“while it is hot it is very very hot.” 

We started our library with rather limited informa- 
tion and much material coming in did not dwindle 
down to us or came too late for use. We gradually 
picked up more and more of the activity of the associa- 
tion, and as we were able to help more in giving out 
information, we were pushed faster and faster into a 
coordinating position. The depression came along and 
left in our laps the entire correspondence files of the 
organization — much work and grief but priceless 
from an informational standpoint. However we still 
could not give out complete information since we were 
limited to outgoing mail only. The first of 1939 saw a 
new plan in effect, which tied the Library definitely 
into the center of the organization and it became the 
core about which not only the staff but the entire 
Organization works. 

We established within the clearing house ‘‘a clear- 
ing house." In other words, the Library became im- 
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mediately aware of what was happening as well as 
continuing its function of being the custodian of the 
past. Specifically all incoming and outgoing mail, 
telegrams, magazines, and pamphlets clears over the 
librarian’s desk. This furnishes a central control 
point on what is happening. To supplement this a daily 
one to three page confidential memo is prepared for the 
use of every executive, as well as the President of the 
organization and the Executive Committee and also 
sent to each staff man on the road. This is quite in- 
formal and greatly abbreviated but tells exactly ‘‘the 
state of the nation’’ each day. Thus you see that the 
library is the information center of the real estzie busi- 
ness in this country. It is, of course, necessary to go 
after material which does not come in voluntarily. The 
mediums used are the mail, and the telegraph and 
telephone systems. A personal acquaintanceship with 
the men in your field is of tremendous benefit. 

We have another innovation which helps to increase 
the collection of material in trade association libraries 
as well as making it more useful. It is a traveling li- 
brary and display. Last year we took about 60 books 
and 25 magazines, together with all the services of the 
National Association and its divisions and Institutes 
to 7 cities from coast to coast and down south. This 
year we are expanding the exhibit and sending it to 
5 regionals and the National Convention. The exhibit 
has the following displays: 

10 best books published in 1939 

25 best real estate magazines 

Model Library for a Realtor’s Office 

Model Reference Library for a Real Estate Board 
Model catalog 

Model pamphlet file 

Collection of new house plan books 

This display also gives out complete information 
on the city where the conference is located, the hotel 
and the conference program and serves as a central 
information bureau for the entire convention. This 
travelling display, therefore, enables us to build new 
contacts, to strengthen our old ones and to find out by 
personal interviews news of all kinds affecting our 
business. 

There are a few points which I might bring out which 
characterize reference service in our library. We function 
more along the lines of research in answering ques- 
tions. By this I mean that we not only examine all 
available material needed to answer the question but 
we go over it, separating ‘‘the wheat from the chaff,”’ 
using a considerable amount of judgment in selection 
and finally work the material into a finished product. 

Another quality in the type of reference work done 
in this organization has to do with the simple little 
question of honesty. Many of you probably have seen 
propaganda and publicity put out by trade associations 
which distort facts. We are continually cautioning 
those who use our material including our own staff 
members that “‘here are the facts and don’t say it any 
other way.” 

Trade association libraries like other business li- 
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braries must work with great efficiency and speed. We 
must also be ‘‘ahead of the crowd’ in new trends and 
ideas else our business members will not long tolerate 
our existence. We must initiate innovations and pre- 
sent them in new dresses else they will not get atten- 
tion. The trade association is eternally for change. 
“Off with the old and on with the new”’ seems to be 
the slogan. The pace is fast but the life is stimulating. 


. > . . . 


The second part of this discussion was devoted to 
Methods in Using Supplementary Contacts. This topic was 
discussed first by Virginia H. Meredith, Librarian, 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


II Methods in Using Supplementary Contacts 

The National Association of Manufacturers is the 
largest trade association in the United States. Its mem- 
bers! ip of between eight and ten thousand is a cross 
section of industrial America. Therefore, the N.A.M. 
Library is interested in every subject which in any way 
touches industry; pronouncements of the churches 
recarding social problems, cooperation between in- 
dustry and agriculture, opinions of educators, the 
textbooks used in schools, regulation of industry and 
business, and all economic problems. The Association 
disseminates the beliefs and policies of its members; 
we fact-find for our members in making surveys of 
them and for them. 

The Development Committee informs the head- 
quarters office of trends in industrial areas, of local war 
and defense problems, et cetera. The membership is 
also used in questionnaire studies of industrial prob- 
lems which result in such reports as Worker Over 40, 
Employment Regularization, et cetera. This sketchy 
description is by way of background to aid you in 
understanding what our business is. 

The N.A.M. uses its membership, but the Library 
does not — the Library is able to depend on Special 
Libraries Association membership. 

However, the service the Library gets may possibly 
be influenced by or be dependent on the acceptability 
of the policy of the association. The policy of the 
N.A.M. is publicly stated and widely known. If it 
were disagreed with by those of whom we were seek- 
ing information, possibly that information would be 
more difficult to obtain. 

I believe that at times, special service has been given 
to us because the people of whom we requested it 
believed in our policy, and help was on the basis that 
we are all working for the same end. It is seldom 
possible to check when the service rendered is the result 
of this cooperative feeling. It has happened occasion- 
ally that the Better Business Bureau has surprised us 
by offering to make a report immediately, when their 
files were lacking the information requested. 

When the N.A.M. was planning a series of dinners 
in different parts of the country to honor Modern 
Pioneers, the Library in New York was asked to find 
out the names of good speakers in certain fields on the 
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Pacific Coast. The societies whom we called were $0 
interested in what the N.A.M. was doing that they 
went to great effort to help us. 

Undoubtedly, if the Library needed information 
available only from one of our members, the member 
would do his utmost to help us. Yet, I would preferably 
request the information of our member's librarian, 
feeling confident that he would send it to us as quickly 
as possible. 

Staff contacts are of great use in a smaller trade asso. 
ciation, but in the N.A.M., the Library most fre. 
quently relies upon its own personal contacts. Many of 
these have been made through membership in S.L.A,, 
some have resulted from active participation in 
Chapter work. A directory of libraries in one's area js 
indescribably helpful. 

Outsiders, to whom your Library has been of use, 
may reciprocate at some time. For instance, if your 
service has been appreciated by some research man in 
a ‘‘wire house,"’ it may enable you to get quickly 
needed information at no cost, from a distant city, 
A wire house is a brokerage office which is connected 
by direct wire with its branch offices. During parts of 
the day, when the wires are not busy, your helpful 
friend may send your query over the wire, someone in 
his branch office will get the local information and 
wire the reply — all at no cost to you. This is a contact 
so precious that it is used only in case of extreme need. 

Whom you know is more important than how many 
people you know. That implies no class consciousness, 
for at times a research man can be of infinitely more 
help to you than a president of a corporation. 

People one meets, casual conversations, places one 
visits, all may unexpectedly become ‘supplementary 
contacts’ but they are not peculiar to a trade associa- 
tion librarian. 

Next Walter Hausdorfer, School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, New York, gave the following talk. 

Supplementary contacts may be defined as those 
which are utilized for sources of information outside 
one’s own library and organization. They may be used 
either because the desired information cannot be 
obtained at all inside the organization or because the 
information thus obtainable is not fully satisfactory, 
or readily accessible. 

Although the immediate purpose is implied in this 
definition, namely, giving service from a wider base 
than that supplied by one’s own organization, the 
more profound purpose lies in furthering the spirit of 
cooperation and in bringing the library as an institu- 
tion to the attention of a larger circle of potential users. 
In applying to these ‘‘supplementary contacts,” 
therefore, it is essential to remember that in making 
a request the librarian is creating an impression of his 
organization and his profession. 

Before discussing methods or techniques of using this 
source it may be well to recall the types of contacts 
utilized: 
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There are individuals, specialists in a given field, who 
* may be engaged in research or who may be holding ad- 
ministrative positions in a corporation or in the gov- 
ernment. aN ‘ 
There are corporations or divisions of corporations. 
Examples of this sort are manufacturers of products in 
which the company is interested, printers or publishers, 
banks, brokers, advertising agencies, and company 
divisions, as the personnel, sales, or production. 
Research organizations, which may be those connected 
with universities, such as bureaus of business research, 
social science research councils, bureaus of industrial 
relations or government research, those serving a gov- 
ernment department, or independent organizations, 
such as the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Twentieth Century Fund, or the Rockfeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 
4. Governmental bodies, Federal, as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Treasury; or State, as the insurance or tax commissions; 
or City, as the comptroller's office, transit bureau, de- 
partment of health. 
Trade associations: the national, as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, National Foreign Trade Council, or 
local and state better business bureaus, and chambers of 
commerce under which may be placed also the boards 
of trade. 
Professional associations, including the library, as 
Special Libraries Association, the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, American Geographical Society 
of New York and others. 
Foundations, as Falkenberg, Sloan, Carnegie. 
Service organizations, as Commerce Clearing House, 
Standard Statistics Company. 
9. Museums. 
0. Libraries. 
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Preliminary also to a study of techniques or devices 
some general considerations are to be kept in mind. 
The first is that the relations established should be 
cooperative. One should be able to supply materials 
or give service to those from whom he seeks aid. Some- 
times it is hard to see how one can reciprocate, but if 
there is an expressed or implied willingness, the way 
is left open for further contact. 

The second consideration is that there should be 
a thorough and systematic search of sources at hand 
before outside help is requested. By employing as 
nearly scientific procedure as possible, one can avoid 
the embarrassment of being told that the answer may 
be found in some publication he has in his library, or 
of imposing vague or ill-formed questions on the 
individual to whom application is made. All this im- 
plies a knowledge of the exact nature, importance, and 
purpose of the request originally made of the librarian 
which is a requisite of effective reference service. 

A third consideration is that of arranging adequately 
for use of outside sources. Although a good memory is 
highly important in this type of reference service, 
it is chiefly valuable in supplementing organized 
records, such as special indexes, finding lists, direc- 
tories, and the like. These pre-suppose, of course, sys- 
tematic survey or study of other libraries and pertinent 
Broups or individuals. Unless there is basic organiza- 
tion of devices for discovering outside sources, and of 
Procedures in using those sources, fullest advantage 
of the opportunities offered cannot be taken. 

Techniques in using outside sources are essentially 
the same as those in any search. The same questions 
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must be asked: Which of the types of agencies men- 
tioned above would be most concerned with the data 
or information desired {rom the administrative, regula- 
tory, promotional, or research angle? A knowledge of 
those agencies gained by study of their work and 
personnel, or by consultation of descriptive notices in 
directories or lists is essential here. Notes made on 
cards in a special ‘‘where to find it’’ file, or in the card 
catalog are helpful aids to memory. Is the source reli- 
able? How was the data collected? What is the probable 
bias? And how representative and how complete are 
they? Here also a knowledge of activities and personnel 
is useful in evaluating information thus obtained. 

Freedom to consult all the private or membership 
agencies is obviously not available to all libraries; 
hence access must be had through company or in- 
dividual memberships, or subscriptions, through 
personal contacts of the librarian or of other members 
of the organization. 

Admitting that a bibliography made about aids or 
tools for assisting one in discovering and using sup- 
plementary sources would have to be detailed and 
frequently qualified, one may, however, mention some 
of the principal types that are serviceable in discovering 
and obtaining information about agencies.* 

Marion L. Hatch, Business Branch, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, was the third speaker in this group. 

It is true in all cases of a business branch of the public 
library that the city has made an investment in in- 
formation for the business man, and only by adequate 
contacts between business men and the business library 
can that investment pay full return. A business branch 
of the public library, although it has a specialized col- 
lection and purpose, is, however, a public library and 
must serve the community as a whole. This community 
consists of the business men and women of the entire 
city with all their varied vocations, interests and de- 
mands. 

In my own experience the first contact for a business 
branch should be with the special libraries of the 
community. The special librarian can be of the greatest 
assistance to the public business librarian. She can 
often be the final word on many subjects. She can sup- 
ply unusual subjects and unusual material on her sub- 
ject. She can aid in building up the public business 
branch collection and she can supplement from her 
own resources the business branch collection. 

On the other side, the business branch has much to 
offer the special librarian. It can provide a much larger 
and more varied book collection and can become the 
channel through which the unlimited resources of the 
central public library are placed at the command of 
the special librarian. The business branch has in its 
collection many items which do not fall within the 
scope of the special library. It can serve as a depository 
for periodicals. It can loan uncatalogued material and 


* Due to lack of space this Bibliography is available in the 
Headquarters in New York. 
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make its reference rules very flexible. It can become 
the clearing house for business information. 

Therefore, the business branch librarian should find 
out what special libraries exist in her community and 

become familiar with the scope of their collections. 
She must establish a status of 100 per cent cooperation 
with their librarians. 

The Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade in 
your community provides another contact which may 
be widespread in its influence. Become acquainted per- 
sonally with the men in these organizations. Be famil- 
iat with any projects which they may be planning and 
offer the services of your library. Frequent visits to 
these organizations make for better relations and keep 
the library continually before them. Local govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies both Federal and State 
make another excellent point of contact. It is impera- 
tive that the business branch librarian understand 
their purpose and resources. 

In a community where there is no established 
municipal reference library, the business branch often 
must give some service to the many city departments 
and officials. However, regardless of the extent to 
which your municipal collection can be developed, the 
business branch librarian must be familiar with the 
numerous city departments and she must make them 
conscious of this specialized collection which can be 
made so accessible to them. 

Newspapers constitute a most valuable contact for 
business branch publicity, and no amount of time and 
effort should be overlooked in the establishment of 
perfect relations with them. Whenever possible, be- 
come personally acquainted with the city and financial 
editors. Try to persuade them to visit your library, 
then show them your collection and point out its pos- 
sibilities. Attempt general news articles about the 
business branch from time to time. Secure some regular 
weekly publicity such as book review column, bib- 
liographies on business subjects and so forth. And 
above all, do not neglect to contact the Research De- 
partments of your local newspapers. The material 
which they compile is invaluable and it is wise for the 
business branch librarian to know what these depart- 
ments are doing, to know their personnel, and to offer 
library service to them when they need it. 

In the same manner become familiar with the local 
magazines and house organs published in your com- 
munity. Their editors will welcome library news, book 
reviews and lists. Trade associations are doing splen- 
did work and your community is sure to have some. 
Visit them in person and find out what your library 
can do for them. Whenever time permits attend some 
of the convention meetings in your city. Work up ex- 
hibits showing the scope of your business library 
service, compile book lists for distribution. 

Provide service to individual companies through 
personal visits, distribution of leaflets describing your 
library service, display signs placed at vantage points 
within the offices. The development of a good mailing 
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list makes desirable contacts. Build up this list by in. 
terests or occupational needs as shown to yout 
your registration files or from demands which come 
over your desk. Analyze some of the companies in you 
business community and compile a list of 100 or Dore 
to receive regularly notices of new books added 
your collection. Use the individual list, also, fo 
notices of new books in some special field which 
interest a few. A library bulletin is splendid but up. 
fortunately it requires more time than many of us cay 
obtain. An occasional bulletin might prove valuable 
Book lists and special announcements distributed 
widely are valuable contacts. Contact the professor 
of business courses in your local colleges and univer. 
sities. They are always grateful for the service which 
you can offer. 

Use the Branch library as a meeting place for busi- 
ness groups. This is an excellent method of spreading 
knowledge of your location and collection. While al] 
these methods of contact are valuable, it is the indi. 
vidual efforts made by your staff, their ability and de 
sire to be of service, which in the final analysis, makes 
your library known to the community. Without this 
alert, efficient cooperation within the library itself no 
amount of outside contacts can produce results in- 
definitely. 


The last speaker in this division was Mary M. Wells, 
National Safety Council, Chicago. She gave the 
following talk. 

Any discussion on the use of supplementary con- 
tacts should be most interesting to us, as special li- 
brarians, for these contacts are something that we 
cannot do without. Hardly a day passes that does not 
see us reaching out for additional help and it behooves 
us to watch alertly for any new sources of data which 
will supplement our own collections. 

We should become familiar with sources of inform: 
tion in our own communities first and then with those 
in farther fields. It is here that our affiliation with the 
Special Libraries Association becomes a definite asset. 
We might liken it to belonging to a fraternal order — 
for to be a fellow member in S.L.A. is to know the 
password that opens the door to surprising quantities 
of information. Our membership covers such a variety 
of libraries that very quickly we are able to find some 
one who can supply that elusive bit of information 
which we need. 

In addition there are Chambers of Commerce, trade 
associations, bureaus of federal and local government 
and similar organizations. One of the best ways to be 
come acquainted with these is to call on them in pe 
son and to meet those in charge. It has borne out the 
statement once made in Spgcrat Lrprarres that “Some 
one who knows you will go to considerably more 
trouble to help you than will someone who never 
heard of your name.’ We may not have much time 
to make these personal contacts but we would find it 
time well invested. 
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Another method of building up these contacts is to 
know the publications of the trade associations and of 
the many other organizations which disseminate lit- 
erature pertaining to our specialized fields. Few of us 
have space to keep all of this information but if we 
know they are available and where they can be obtained 
much time can be saved. 

Now as to a few specific instances where contacts 
have been made which have helped us in a time of 
need. In Chicago we are indeed fortunate to have 
within reach several excellent reference libraries 
without which our work would be much more diffi- 
cult. First, we have the Civics and Documents Room 
of the Chicago Public Library, which needs no further 
explanation than to say that it is a boon to special 
librarians. Second, the John Crerar Library which spe- 
cializes in the sciences is always ready to be of assist- 
ance as is the Newberry Library, covering the fields of 
history, literature, philology, music and genealogy. 

Another source of information is found in the Ref- 
erence Rooms of the local newspapers. We endeavor to 
keep our news clippings file up-to-date but no matter 
how thorough we may be, too frequently some one 
asks for an item which we do not have! The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce maintains a 
branch office in Chicago and we have found the staff 
ever ready to be of service to us. Others probably have 
experienced the same predicament that we find our- 
selves in occasionally. A copy of some new act of 
Congress is wanted at once and the copy that we have 
ordered has not been received. The Commerce Clearing 
House has a service which is a great convenience at 
such a time for they can provide us with copies of new 
bills — with a service charge, of course, but it is a 
service worth a charge. 

There is another service available to Chicago li- 
braries, the R. L. Polk and Company, publishers of 
directories of all kinds, who maintain a library of city, 
county and state directories. Bank librarians know the 
many times that we are called upon to supply infor- 
mation regarding individuals — both as to business 
affiliations and personal interests. The Polk directory 
library has been a life saver more than once. 

More often it is a question that is entirely outside 
of our own field that baffles us completely. When faced 
with such a problem have you ever tried the Classified 
Telephone directory? Many times it has suggested 
clues where information could be obtained. 


The vital subject of Public Relations was the third 
topic to which the afternoon's meeting was devoted. 
It was developed under the heading, Relating Business 
Library Service to the Community. Gladys J. Driver, Busi- 
ness and Industrial Department, Public Library, South 
Bend, Indiana, was the first speaker. 


III Relating Business Library Service to the Community 


In developing a Business Library one must keep in 
mind, continually, the reasons for its organization. 
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A Business Library is organized to furnish the business 
men and women in the community with up-to-date 
business methods, and statistics, with which to carry 
on their work successfully. 

With these facts in mind the business librarian sur- 
veys the community. First, what are its natural re- 
sources? Is it located on a large enough body of water 
for boating, fishing or shipping or is it many miles in- 
land? Are there mines near, if so, what do they mine? 
Are there active oil wells and natural gas? Is the land 
tillable or is it covered with forests, rocks or grass for 
pasture? Of course, many people are interested in these 
subjects but they will not need books with which to 
acquire a working knowledge of the subject unless the 
resources in the community require it. 

What are the artificial resources in the community? 
Is it an industrial city with many factories? If so, what 
products do they make? Do these factories maintain a 
business library to supply the needs of their executives, 
bookkeepers and engineers? What kind of transporta- 
tion is available? 

Will the schools in the community need the service 
of the Business Library to supplement their library? 
Can the library depend on the Chamber of Commerce 
to furnish some of the information which the business 
men need? Are there other Business Libraries in the 
city, such as those of banks, insurance companies, 
utility companies, etc. ? 

Even the characteristics of the people in a commu- 
nity may affect the service in a Business Library. For 
example, a small city in an adjoining state is so thickly 
populated with a nationality who do not believe in 
investing in insurance that it would be useless to build 
up this subject in the library. One survey is not 
enough. A business librarian must continually keep a 
watchful eye on the community. A new factory, 
wholesale or retail store may locate there. Some will 
surely want to know about the new company; how to 
run the machinery in it or its accounting department. 
An airport may locate nearby. Immediately, greater 
interest will be shown in air transportation, flying and 
airplane maintenance. 

Of course, we cannot separate the community from 
the rest of the world. Since business is affected by new 
inventions, fair trade laws, labor laws, taxes, inter- 
national relations and in many other ways, the busi- 
ness librarian must continually watch for economic 
and business developments which will affect the com- 
munity and the needs of the people. To have all this 
information in a form readily accessible is certainly a 
service to the community but we must go a step 
further. Through publicity the residents should be 
informed of the services in their Business Library. 


Next Nora A. Shreve, Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, presented the 
following talk. 

With your permission 1 will restate the subject. 
Let us call it: ‘Public relations, good will, and the 
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special library.’’ We hear a great deal these days about 
‘Public Relations." Those of you who are familiar 
with the insurance set-up know that this subject is 
considered so important that they have organized a 
movement, ‘“The Life Insurance Institute,’’ for the sole 
purpose of improving the public relations between the 
public and the insurance company. Mr. Holgar John- 
son has been selected to direct the movement. In view 
of the importance attached to public relations, the sub- 
ject resolves itself into a question of how to promote 
good will between the business and the public — in 
my case, between the insurance company and the 
public. 

Some companies have “‘public relations’’ depart- 
ments. Their function is to see that all information 
concerning the business is accurate. In an insurance 
company the librarian fits into the functions of a public 
relations department. Public relations determine the 
amount of good will existing between the community 
and the business, whether it is an insurance library or 
some other business library. 

The librarian in an insurance office should welcome 
every opportunity afforded her to furnish any informa- 
tion that anyone in the community may request. The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is the recognized source of life insur- 
ance information. People either call us on the tele- 
phone for information, or come to the Library to see 
what they can find out. This we consider an oppor- 
tunity to improve public relations and create good 
will. Needless to say, we always exert every effort to 
satisfy the inquirer. All of these inquiries give the 
librarian an opportunity to render a service. Our 
willingness to impart information helps to keep our 
company in the light of favorable publicity. 

There is another way in which the librarian can 
perhaps influence the public, making them insurance- 





minded, and that is through the employees of the 
company. The up-and-coming librarian sees to it tha 
her co-workers are aware of the importance of insur. 
ance to the public, and thus the insurance Message ig 
passed on to their friends — the public. 

Every opportunity to call attention to the life ingy. 
ance story should be welcomed by the conscientiogs 
and aggressive librarian. Anything that brings th 


company before the public in a favorable way is some. | 


thing to be fostered, or nourished, with a great deal of 
care. So let us be more than willing to give assistance 
to the community where we happen to be located. 
Indeed the librarian in an insurance company should 
strive to make her library a center of insurance 
information. 


Kathryn Peoples Stutsman, Carnegie-IIlinois Sted 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, summarized the speeches 
of this division of the symposium. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session of the Public Business Librarians 
Group was a joint luncheon held with the Commerce 
Group on Thursday, June 6th, at 1 p.m. at Canary 
Cottage. Dorothy H. Hughes, Business Department, 
Public Library, Peoria, Illinois, presided. After a most 
enjoyable luncheon the Group adjourned for the 
regular business meeting. 

The following slate of officers was elected for the 
coming year: 

Rose L. Vormelker, Librarian, Business Information 

Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, Chairman. 
Marion L. Hatch, Librarian, Business Branch, Carne- 

gie Library of Pittsburgh, Vice-Chairman. 
Gladys J. Driver, Assistant Librarian, Business and 

Industrial Department, South Bend Public Library, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Scéence-Technology Group 


FIRST SESSION 


A get-together luncheon of the Science-Technology 
Group was held on Tuesday, June 4th, in the Claypool 
Hotel. This was followed by a meeting with Ross C. 
Cibella, Group Chairman, presiding. After a few 
preliminary remarks, Mr. Cibella introduced the 
speaker, Dr. E. J. Crane, Editor of Chemical Abstracts, 
who gave a paper on: 


Tue ABSTRACTING AND INDEXING OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
TecHNnicaL LITERATURE 


Words are the working material of the abstractor 
and the indexer. With words they build compact, 
useful structures. Words are not like bricks. They are 
more like pieces in an infinite series of intricate jigsaw 
puzzles. The imparting of information and ideas by 
the enunciation or writing of words and sentences is 
a complicated procedure. The abstractor and the in- 
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dexer have a special problem in the use of words be 
cause of the necessity of brevity. They must build 
effectively without the use of decoration. The users of 
abstracts want meat without parsley or trimmings. 
The necessity for brevity greatly increases the prob 
lem of making words serve for clear expression and 
effective recording. A single word is likely to have 
many meanings and a single substance may have 
several names. A word standing alone, therefore, usu- 
ally is a pretty indefinite symbol and the scientist, who 
is interested in exactness, requires definiteness of 
expression. A word placed in a sentence is more apt 
to have exact meaning, but ambiguity is a frequent 
characteristic of sentences. The exact translation of 4 
single sentence isolated from the surrounding discus- 
sion and descriptions of a paper is often impossible. 
In an abstract the surrounding sentences should serve 
to give exact meaning to all of the words in all of the 
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sentences, but this is more difficult to accomplish than 
when one has the more or less unlimited leeway of a 
paper or of discussion. This is a viewpoint which 
abstractors, and still more often indexers, frequently 
overlook, probably because of a tendency to take for 
granted capability in the use of words, since their use 
started so early and is practiced so universally by all. 

Only about thirty of the more than one thousand 
known languages are of interest in science and tech- 
nology. Thirty languages, however, are enough to 
complicate tremendously the exact use of words by 
abstractors and indexers interested in world literature. 

In his use of fewer words the abstractor is the pio- 
neer today of a more or less general tendency in pub- 
lished communication. Magazines which use fewer 
words by condensation, such as the Reader's Digest, are 
succeeding. Others are using fewer words by substitut- 
ing pictures and are popular. Life is an example. 
Novelists often seem to be immune to this tendency. 
At least I thought so after reading 900 pages to learn 
what had gone with the wind. 

An abstract is that which comprises or concentrates 
in itself the essential qualities of a larger thing or of 
several things. The operation of concentration in ab- 
stract making should be carried as far as is consistent 
with clarity and the provision of information which 
is considered essential. The purpose of an abstract or 
series of abstracts will, of course, influence the decision 
as to what is essential. For most purposes informa- 
tional abstracts are better than descriptive abstracts. 
By this it is meant that abstracts which give the 
more important results and conclusions of a study are 
usually preferred by readers over abstracts which 
merely tell what information can be obtained by ref- 
erence to the original material being covered. Often 
an informational abstract needs to be little longer than 
a descriptive abstract. 

Some so-called abstracts are little more than a col- 
lection of subtitles. They are not worthy of the name. 

A good abstract is complete, clear, accurate, pre- 
cise and reasonably brief. In it all information not 
transcribed is completely and precisely described. 

Completeness requires inclusion or specific reference 
to every measurement, observation, method, appara- 
tus, suggestion and theory which is presented in a 
paper as being new and of value in itself. For the 
chemist this means the reporting of all new com- 
pounds and all elements, compounds and other sub- 
stances for which new data are given. 

Adequate precision is a factor in completeness. 
Reference to data should be so specific and precise 
that there will be small chance that the user of the 
abstract will be misled into thinking that the paper 
contains the particular information he wants when it 
does not, or vice versa. 

Usually the general nature of a paper will be clear 
from the title or from the abstract without inclusion 
of a characterizing word, phrase or sentence to dis- 
close this, as the average paper reporting the results of 
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original investigation. Often also the author's purpose 
in his work is clear without special comment. How- 
ever, if the general nature of a paper is not obvious or, 
if there is a formulated broader purpose of the author 
which cannot be inferred from the title or from the 
results reported, the abstract should provide such 
information. 

Clearness and accuracy depend usually on the use of 
the right words properly assembled and accompanied 
by correct punctuation. To use the right words in 
abstracting science and technology, the abstractor 
often has to have a better knowledge of scientific and 
technical nomenclature than the author himself dis- 
plays. Either through carelessness or through a lack 
of knowledge, authors are frequently inexact in the 
reporting of results acquired by exact work in the 
laboratory, as disclosed by their use of inadequate or 
incorrect nomenclature. Chemical Abstracts must de- 
scribe and index about 25,000 new chemical com- 
pounds annually. These compounds must be given 
systematic, definitely descriptive names, often with 
inadequate help from authors. 

The use of complete sentences, with a tendency to 
keep the sentences short, helps to keep abstracts clear. 
Abstracts which read like notes jotted down are apt 
to be difficult to follow. An abstract is not an outline. 

The length of satisfactory abstracts varies widely. 
This length is by no means proportional to the lengths 
and degrees of importance of the papers being covered. 
Much depends on the nature of the material being 
abstracted. A single brief sentence may adequately 
report a very important investigation which required 
many pages for the original paper. On the other hand, 
a relatively unimportant paper containing data on a 
large number of substances may require a long abstract 
for adequate reporting. There is an entirely adequate 
abstract in Chemical Abstracts consisting of the word 
**Yes’’ following the title, which is in the form of a 
question. Brevity is a virtue in itself in abstracts, part 
of the purpose, but abstractors should be careful not to 
sacrifice clearness or completeness and should not resort 
to descriptive statements alone for the sake of brevity. 

Much that has been said about adequate abstracts 
could be clearly summarized to the experienced in- 
dexer by saying that abstracts should be complete 
from the indexing point of view. 

Librarians no doubt find it necessary at times to 
attempt to abstract papers of a more or less specialized 
nature with the realization that they are not thor- 
oughly enough familiar with the subject to do an 
efficient job. Chemical Abstracts attempts to avoid such 
situations by maintaining a large staff of abstractors 
and by making abstracting assignments fit the special 
interests and special qualifications of the various ab- 
stractors. When necessity requires such uninformed 
abstracting attempts, perhaps the safest procedure is 
to make a special effort to report the author's purpose 
and then to write a brief descriptive abstract requiring 
the user of the abstract to read the original paper, if at 
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all interested. Authors often make poor abstracts from 
a lack of understanding how to abstract, and well- 
trained abstractors sometimes do likewise through a 
miscomprehension of the author's meaning. 

Abstractors for Chemical Abstracts are guided by a 
29-page booklet of ‘‘Directions.’’ These directions 
outline and discuss 138 rules. Much of this instruc- 
tional material has to do with forms and nomenclature. 

Indexing, like abstracting, is both a science and an 
art. Still more than abstracting, satisfactory indexing 
requires an understanding of that which is being in- 
dexed. Indexing also requires a pretty good general 
knowledge of the field into which the subject matter 
fits and in which it has significance. Furthermore, train- 
ing and experience are needed in indexing technique. 
Existing published abstracts are on the whole better 
in my belief than are existing indexes. The indexing of 
books and the like is often attempted with the belief 
that all one needs for the making of a satisfactory in- 
dex is an understanding of the subject matter of a pub- 
lication. 

There are, of course, various kinds of indexes. Ex- 
cept for a word or two about author indexes, the dis- 
cussion here will be restricted to subject indexes. 

The compilation of author indexes is a relatively 
simple operation, but not nearly so simple as one 
might expect. It is difficult to avoid scattering in au- 
thor indexes because of transliteration variations with 
Russian, Japanese and Chinese names and because of 
the strong tendency to make copying mistakes in the 
spellings or initials of names. Any word the spelling of 
which is not common knowledge is a bad copying risk. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to avoid false grouping 
because of the surprising frequency with which au- 
thors with the same surname and identical initials are 
encountered. As an example I cite the fact that the 
Third Decennial Index to Chemical Abstracts contains 
304 entries under one or another of the following 
names, many of which were originally signed merely 
H. Fischer: 


H. Fischer ! 
Hans Fischer 
Harry Fischer 
Heinrich Fischer 
Hellmut Fischer 


Hellmuth Fischer 
Herbert Fischer 
Herm. Fischer 2 
Hermann Fischer 
Hugo Fischer ® 


The preparation of index entries for an abstract or a 
paper is in some respects like the librarian’s task of 
cataloguing. The making of proper subject cards in 
cataloguing is no doubt a difficult part of the task. An 
adequate subject index is essential to the effective use 
of any considerable collection of abstracts. Chemical 
Abstracts considers it worth while to devote more at- 
tention to subject indexing than to any other feature 
in production. 

The lack of good subject indexes is the greatest 
weakness in scientific and technical literature. Many 


1 Full name not ascertainable. 
2 Not the same author as Hermann Fischer. 
* Fischer gets spelled Fisher sometimes, too. 
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who attempt indexing lack the necessary qualifics. 
tions. In addition to a knowledge of the subject mat. 
ter and a considerable acquaintance with the whole 
branch of knowledge involved, as well as familiarity 
with the principles and practices of index 
aakiiniier: caine must un certain pom 
cations. These qualifications are good taste, good 
judgment and a habit of conciseness and of liberal and 
comprehensive thought. The best indexers have a sort 
of instinctive indexing sense. 

Earlier in this paper | referred to words as the work. 
ing material of abstractors and indexers. A good sub. 
ject index is made up of words, but it is not an index 
of words. Many so-called subject indexes are little 
more than alphabeted lists of the principal nouns in 
the titles of the literature being indexed. Such indexes 
are hopeless, for the naturally unsystematic and un- 
standardized words used by a great variety of authors 
cannot be fitted together to serve as an effective key 
for a systematic search. Building a word index is easy, 
but it is like building a house blindfolded from a great 
variety of mixed-up building materials with no plan 
in mind and then forgetting to put in windows and 
doors. Word indexing leads to scattering, omissions 
and unnecessary entries. 

These faults can be remedied, if the subject indexer 
will think in terms of subjects and not allow words to 
control him. Then he can produce a useful key if he 
will take precautions to be systematic in making 
entries according to subjects and to provide an ample 
supply of cross references in recognition of the diffi 
culties confronting both the indexer and the index 
user because of the indefiniteness and multiplicity of 
words with like or similar meanings. 

In deciding on subject entries to be made for an ab 
stract or paper, many factors need to be taken into 
consideration. Among these are the author's purpose, 
his point of view, the new data reported, new or modi- 
fied methods and apparatus used in obtaining these 
data, significant relations brought out, as between 
color and chemical constitution in a chemical study of 
dyes, theories formulated, new substances prepared, 
suggested or likely uses for new substances, as in index- 
ing patents, possibilities for the utilization of mate 
rial, as certain so-called waste material, desirable 
groupings based on properties, processes or operations 
and effects such as industrial poisoning. 

An illustration of what is meant by point of view ia 
indexing is provided by studies involving chemical 
reactions. All of the substances involved in a chemical 
reaction may be significant subjects, as in a study of the 
mechanism of a certain equilibrium reaction. None of 
the substances per se may be significant subjects requit- 
ing entry, as in the use of a reaction for some purpose, 
as an analytical one, in which the reacting substat.ces 
are really merely reagents of no general interest. Only 
the product of a chemical reaction may be the subject, 
as in a study of the manufacture of a chemical product 
from common starting materials. The starting material 
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may be an additional significant subject in an indus- 
trial reaction, if it is unusual or there is involved a 
question of the utilization of some mineral or waste 
product. The starting material may be the only sig- 
nificant substance, as in a reaction for the elimination 
of a noxious by-product. 

Some abstracts or papers may properly be indexed 
with only a single entry, but in most cases several en- 
tries are required. Sometimes a very large number of 
entries may be necessary, as when new information is 
given concerning a long list of enumerated substances. 

Extensive records based merely on card files, one ab- 
stract to the file, seem inadequate to me no matter how 
carefully the cards may be classified. The weakness of 
such a system of recording information lies in the fact 
that very few units (abstracts of papers or patents) deal 
with a single subject. The repeating of abstracts for 
further subjects is cumbersome. The use of many cross- 
reference cards helps considerably in solving the prob- 
lem, but a thorough subject index to serve as a key 
seems to me to be the only complete solution. 

I could go on from here to discuss accuracy in sub- 
ject indexes, the relation of completeness to purpose 
and point of view, the inadequacy of titles as a basis 
for subject indexing, the writing of modifications 
(phrases which modify headings or rubrics), the ar- 
rangement of entries, printing forms, the various types 
of cross references (cross references play a very impor- 
tant rdle in a good subject index), the movement from 
general to specific subjects and the relation of the 
purpose and field of the material being indexed to the 
kind of index suitably made. Perhaps it will be better 
here, however, merely to mention these phases of the 
subject indexing problem with the thought that there 
may be an opportunity during the discussion period 
to deal briefly with them. To discuss these details 
effectively would be too long a story for the present 
circumstance. 

Language is taken for granted. We learn it very 
young and we use it every day, often overuse it, as for 
example in public speaking. We usually assume that 
we know exactly what we mean and that listeners or 
readers will understand us. Abstract words (no pun 
intended) in particular are used frequently without the 
user's knowing definitely what he means. Words are 
abstractions themselves, never the event. Nevertheless, 
it is common practice to identify words with things. 
Even for common things there is a tendency to identify 
the label with the thing labeled, which gives a spuri- 
ous validity to the word. Stuart Chase cites as an illus- 
tration the child's remark, ‘‘Pigs are rightly named, 
since they are such dirty animals.’ 

Science is often said to have made headway more 
tapidly than have philosophy, sociology, politics and 
economics. If this be true, I think the reason lies in 
part in the resort by science to mathematics, formulas, 
such as those used in chemistry, and other modes of 
expression more definite than the use of words. Did you 
ever find yourself making little headway in the reading 
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of philosophy because of its endless combinations of 
abstract words? Dictionaries define words with words 
and when a simple word like ‘‘get’’ has 83 variant 
meanings, how can one expect to build abstracts and 
indexes effectively with nothing to work with but 
words? As a matter of fact, how can one expect to 
make an address on abstracting and indexing with 
nothing to work with but words? 

I shall now stop deriding words. We have them to 
work with and we have to work with them. In spite of 
all their limitations, they are very useful. The progress 
of science and technology depends on them as the 
means of communication. I have emphasized the limi- 
tations of words in the belief that the realization of 
these limitations is essential to the best use of words 
in abstracting and indexing. When language is no 
longer taken for granted it is used with greater wari- 
ness. The importance of good scientific nomenclature, 
now somewhat neglected, is better realized. Words 
can be given definite meaning. ‘‘Sodium chloride’’ 
means one thing only, but “‘salt,’’ sometimes used in 
so-called scientific papers to mean sodium chloride, 
is far from definite. 

The abstractor must express himself in few words. 
He is under special necessity therefore of selecting 
words carefully and of using clear combinations of 
them. 

The indexer must use even fewer words and do 
so without the help of that continuity which is pos- 
sible in the use of sentences and groups of sentences, as 
in a paragraph or an abstract. To bring into his com- 
pleted product the consistency essential to a truly 
serviceable index, he must marshal a vast army of 
words in such a manner as to keep like units together, 
maintain effective cross-reference communication and 
keep the whole a closely knit, well-integrated organ- 
ization ready for any and all kinds of attacks. 

After the presentation of Dr. Crane's paper, Pro- 
fessor Melvin G. Mellon, Purdue University, author of 
Chemical Publications, was introduced by Miss Heiss, 
local representative of the Group. Professor Mellon 
said he had not come to make a speech but there were 
a few questions he would like to ask Dr. Crane and 
the Group regarding the difficulties in dealing with 
chemical literature. 

Mellon: What is the place and importance of author 
abstracts presumably written by the author? 

Crane: They are useful, desirable adjuncts to papers. 
However, not all authors are good abstractors, as they 
frequently miss the point. 

Mrs. MacDonald: What guides do you use in decid- 
ing on new subject headings? The number of articles 
on that subject? 

Crane: No. There may be only a single entry on that 
subject. 

Unidentified member: How do you decide on the use 
of new terms? 

Crane: We try to put the article under the subject 
heading where most people will look first. 
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Unidentified member: Has Chemical Abstracts ever con- 
sidered abstracting dissertations? 

Crane: That is a hard problem. Material appearing in 
dissertations or theses usually appears later in pub- 
lished form. Dissertations are not good references. 
Ordinarily, they are not well written, although some- 
times they are valuable. Chemical Abstracts does not 
abstract them. 

Mellon: I am interested in company abstracting 
services issued to individuals within a company. 
What do you not find in the abstracting services that 
leads the librarian to do it? 

Unidentified member: Additional angle on the purpose 
of the article. 

Miss Cole: Company abstracts are timely, quicker 
than the abstracting services. 

Mrs. MacDonald: They are more specific for the 
company concerned. 

Cable: The Rubber section in Chemical Abstracts might 
serve as an example. Certain references are given in 
great detail, others are not. My library abstracts dis- 
close more specifically the contents of many articles. 

Cibella: Company abstracts bring all material of 
interest together in the company bulletin. 

Mellon: What should be the qualifications of those 
going into abstracting? Do they need library train- 
ing in addition to chemical training? Will someone 
who has had library training or chemical training 
catch the significance of a development on the border- 
line of chemistry and physics? 

Unidentified member: If the librarian knows the 
interests of the company, the librarian will catch it. 

Mellon: Do abstractors use the abstract as the basis 
for the index? 

Crane: That is essentially true, but often the indexer 
refers to the full article. 

Mellon: In chemical writing, often there is either 
too much title or an inadequate title. Should it not 
be concise, definite? 

Crane: Indexers do not depend on the title for in- 
dexing. 

Unidentified member: What is the procedure for in- 
dexing patents? 

Crane: No different from indexing articles. Applica- 
tions are often good subject headings for patents. 

Unidentified member: Often the name of the inventor 
of a German patent does not appear on the patent. 
Does Chemical Abstracts attempt to secure the inventor's 
name? 

Crane: Not unless it appears in the patent. For- 
eign patents can be issued to corporations, but U. S. 
patents are issued to individuals. 

Professor Mellon stimulated discussion on the ad- 
vantages of three things: (1) routing of magazines, 
(2) abstracting of articles, and (3) microfilms. 


SECOND SESSION 


The Chemical Section of the Science-Technology 
Group was held June 5th, in the Lecture Room, Sci- 
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ence Hall of the Eli Lilly and Company, Thelma R. 
Reinberg presiding. After a few words of welcome 
Miss Reinberg introduced Dr. J. A. Leighty of the 
Lilly Research Laboratories who spoke on: 


Wuat THE Research Worker Expacts or tug 
LIBRARIAN 


I hope that my listeners will keep two things in 
mind. First, I am not a librarian, and second, I should 
feel much more at ease talking about the sex hormones 
which happens to be my particular field of work. Hews 
ever, I am glad to bring before this group my views, 
together with those of my colleagues, on what the 
research worker expects of the special librarian. 

After consenting to this talk, I was informed that 
there would be discussion following it. Therefore, 
since I shall probably be questioned thoroughly, I may 
as well make it provocative. 

In many situations there are usually two solutions, 
namely; the ideal one, and the practical one. To me it 
is the same with respect to the special librarian. In my 
estimation the ideal special librarian should have all 
the characteristics of the practical one but should also 
be highly trained in his particular field. I might say it 
is a headache even for the research chemist, let alone 
the librarian, when it comes to reference work. My 
ideal librarian would be so well-trained in this field, 
that it would not be necessary for me often to have re- 
course to the library. 

Since it is not often possible to secure the services of 
such a thoroughly trained person, one has to rely on, 
in lieu of a better term, the practical librarian. 

Among other things, this special or practical libra- 
rian should consider her job that of serving the research 
worker. This certainly does not imply any idea of 
servitude. In a special library such as ours, or in the 
laboratory, the position of special librarian is the re- 
sult of research work and not the creator of the re- 
search. Moreover this matter of service should be 
reciprocal. The research worker should aid the libra- 
rian in every way possible to make it easier for her to 
understand the situation. 

The special librarian should be thorough and con- 
scientious in reference work. It is just as important to 
the research worker to know what errors have been 
made in research as to know what has been done suc- 
cessfully. This can be illustrated by a reference to 
animal testing, where the new worker may make his 
first mistakes. This becomes increasingly true when 
there are large groups of animals to be injected with 
various substances. Occasionally inexplicable results 
may be obtained; investigation may bring to light the 
fact that now and then an injection had been missed. 
A simple explanation emphasizing the fact that ac- 
curate results are entirely dependent upon precision, 
accompanied by an interpretation of the error, leads to 
early development of a feeling of responsibility on the 
part of a new man. And so it is with the librarian. 
It is important for her to learn at once that in searching 
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through Chemical Abstracts, 1910 to date, that she 
cannot present results with confidence, if a single year 
has been skipped. 

Naturally a special librarian should have common 
sense, but in addition in this type of special work the 
librarian should be able to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. For example, if I should want to find some 
recent work on the lactogenic hormone of the anterior 
pituitary gland, I would not want a large number of 
references on lactation in general, or on the anterior 
pituitary gland about which several hundred articles 
have been published during the past five years. With 
the aid of the research worker, the special librarian 
should be able to pick out specifically only those refer- 
ences dealing with the lactogenic hormone. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to say, that the research 
worker expects the special librarian to know first of all 
library methods. I have known self-styled chemists 
who did not know chemistry. I suppose the same holds 
true in library work. It is said that the first premise of a 
good speaker is to be full of his subject and the same 
applies to any person who does his work well. 

Besides knowing the general library methods, a spe- 
cial librarian should have training in the particular 
field in which he or she is working. This training is 
not a static thing, but like my own field, one which 
develops day by day as new compounds and procedures 
are developed. 

While I do not expect the special librarian to make 
translations of foreign languages for me, I do think a 
reading knowledge of French and German is of im- 
portance in the chemical field. The principal American 
and foreign journals in chemistry and its related fields 
should be known as well as methods of abstracting 
these journals. Cross references should be more widely 
used, since so many new compounds are being dis- 
covered. 

The special librarian should not be a stickler for 
rules. If she is, then the library rules should be made 
more elastic. The library facilities should be open 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, in case 
any research worker should be working at odd hours 
and find it necessary to use these facilities. The library 
should be adequately described by wall charts, and 
various other devices, so that one can find the desired 
journals at these odd hours. 

New books and journals received by the library day 
by day should be sent immediately to the proper indi- 
vidual for use. New technical books should be con- 
sidered research tools as much as new pieces of appara- 
tus, and should be kept in the individual research 
laboratories. If it is a question of assigning costs for 
these books, why not charge them to the research 
Project just the way one would charge a beaker or 
anything else used in research? 

The special librarian should be familiar with the 
United States patent system and should have a super- 
ficial knowledge of the chief foreign systems. At all 
times one copy of all important patents should be kept 
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in the library. Classification of patents should be done 
by the individual research worker or a qualified assist- 
ant. The use of chemical abstracts in the finding of 
patents should be understood by the librarian. 

If the special librarian is to maintain a circulating 
abstracting system for the laboratory, then an agree- 
ment should be reached, so that all concerned can profit 
by the system. For example, it would be well to have 
lists made out periodically which show the subjects 
each research worker is interested in at the time. In 
this way the system could be made more efficient than 
just to guess at what subjects the others were interested 
in. 

At these times, when so many new materials, such 
as chemotherapeutic compounds, hormones, vitamins, 
and similar substances are being discovered and used, 
the Special librarian could prepare lists of the review 
articles containing good bibliographies on such sub- 
stances. In this way a bibliography for any substance 
of importance would be easily available. 

Lastly, there should be a close cooperation between 
the special librarian and the research worker. If the 
research worker will take a few minutes a week to 
discuss with the librarian the nature of the problems 
being investigated, and if the librarian will give that 
much time for such a discussion, then with such a 
mutual understanding, it should be much easier for 
both to do the jobs to which they are assigned. 

Following Dr. Leighty’s talk, Miss Reinberg intro- 
duced Dr. Else L. Schulze, Librarian, Proctor and 
Gamble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio, as the Discussion 
Leader. 

Cable: In our library we expedite the circulation of 
current magazines by mimeographing a list of those 
individuals who wish to see certain magazines — 
using perforated paper. As each person uses the maga- 
zine he crosses off his name, tears off the slip which is 
returned to the library, and the magazine continues on 
to the next person on the list. There is a record book 
kept in the library, thus the librarian knows where 
the magazine is at all times. 

Goff: Our men prefer to see the magazine or have an 
abstract bulletin circulated to them. 

Cibella: Individuals in our company keep magazines 
too long. Now we keep magazines in the library and 
issue abstracts once a week. 

Macdonald: We send magazines out with a return 
date on them — three days is the limit, and ask the 
men to return them. 

Cable: We used this method for a number of years 
and it required constant clerical work. This represents 
2,000 movements, going from the library to the indi- 
viduals and back again. 

Macdonald: We timed work spent on our circulation 
records and found that the stenographer spends ap- 
proximately two hours a day checking them. Manage- 
ment feels the two hours are well spent because maga- 
zines can be located very easily. 

Dorn: In the library of the Detroit Edison Company 
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each periodical is charged out to one man and returned 
to the library. Two clerks work on the circulation all 
the time. Individual subscriptions were stopped and 
the circulation system used. The periodical finishes its 
circulation in about a month or six weeks. We sub- 
scribe for one periodical for every ten men who wish 
to see the same periodical. The name of the man hold- 
ing up the magazine is placed on the bottom of the 
list. 

Question (Dr. Schulze): Do you think that an abstract 
bulletin issued periodically by the library is of suffi- 
cient value to justify the time needed to prepare it, or 
are the published abstract bulletins — Chemical Ab- 
stracts, et cetera — sufficient for this need? 

Leighty: Personally, I am perfectly well satisfied 
with the existing abstract journals. 

Another Answer: We have 150 chemists and there are 
only three who regularly read Chemical Abstracts, 
and Biological Abstracts. Others read their own 
sections in the respective abstracts. Monthly research 
reports are a summary of work compiled during that 
month. 

Answer: We have solved the problem by sending out 
slips of articles of interest to the various leaders, who 
in turn forward them to other chemists. The library 
keeps a journal eight days before circulating it. 

Question: Do you think that the compilation of bib- 
liographies, literature reports, et cetera, are better 
prepared by the librarian or by the research chemist 
with the assistance of the librarian? 

Leighty: I personally believe it is much better for 
the research chemist to compile his own bibliography 
with the aid of the librarian, than depend entirely on 
the librarian. 

Question: Do you like to use bibliofilm or microfilm? 

Leighty: I have used them very little. Men do not 
care for them especially as they have to be read in 
one place. It is more satisfactory to have a photostat 
copy at hand. 

Cable: We have microfilm service and an Argus 
reader. Microfilm copy is easier to file. If a person is 
seriously interested he will be willing to go to the 
library and read it. With the Argus reader you can 
make prints direct from the film. 

Cibella: We have found microfilm valuable in secur- 
ing copies for future reference. 

Miss Reinberg next introduced Mrs. Grace Rigby 
Cameron, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La., who discussed the “‘Subject Heading List for 
Chemistry Libraries.” 

Cameron: In compiling this list we have tried to give 
general headings only for industries. The sub-headings 
would have to be expanded by special libraries. We 
hope the list will prove of value as a basic list with 
the idea of a revision in about five years. 

Cibella: This last year I have used the list and think 
it excellent. It should be workable in all libraries. 
My suggestion would be that we duplicate the list, 
and sell it to individual libraries both within and 
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without our organization, with the understanding 
that it is not the finished product. 

I move that we mimeograph this list with some cop. 
rections and sell it at cost, whether it be $1.00 or $1.59, 
(Second to the motion.) 

It was unanimously voted to mimeograph this list 
and sell it at cost to members of the Science-Technology 
Group. 

Reinberg: At the present time the mimeographing of 
this subject list completes the active projects of the 
Chemistry Section. Are there any new ones you wish 
to discuss? 

Cibella: The numerical listing of patents in Chemical 
Abstracts has never been attempted because of cost 
and immensity of project. Mrs. Wallace started this 
project and has it completed from 1907 practically 
through 1932 with the exception of war times. 

Wallace: I shall be glad to turn over this material 
to a committee to be checked. It includes all patent 
abstracts or references in Chemical Abstracts with the 
page listings. 

Reinberg: If you have access to complete files of the 
U. S. Official Gazette this is not necessary for U. §. 
patents, but the numerical index is needed. 

Cable: 1 should prefer to have the undertaking lim- 
ited to U. S. patents. 

Cibella: All patents should be included. The com- 
plete list would be useful to many research workers. 

Cable: Why not publish U. S. patents first, then a 
second part later for foreign patents? 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

Cibella: Professor Mellon has asked us to consider 
the compilation of a ‘‘Select list of reference books 
for chemical libraries.’’ Is this a worthwhile project? 

After some discussion it was decided that this 
project be dropped. 


THIRD SESSION 


The business meeting was called to order by the 
Chairman, Ross C. Cibella, who gave a brief summary 
of the year’s activities of the Group. This was fol- 
lowed by committee and project reports. 

Manual Committee : 

Mrs. Goff, Chairman of the Committee, reported 
that the Manual will be ready for printing this fall. 
Industrial libraries, chapters in each field are to bring 
out different points of management. 

Trade Name Index 

Mr. Cibella reported it is ready for publication. 
Group Directory 

Miss Hanlon reported that it was ready for dis 
tribution. It is arranged alphabetically by personnel, 
with organization and geographical indexes. 
Committee on the Need for a Central Depository for Scientific 

Papers 

Miss Pruden, Chairman, had written a report which 
was read by Miss Cole. Better contacts are realized by 
meeting of local chapters with local groups and 
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pooling the knowledge gained. Voted to make ar- 
rangements for a fall meeting together with other 
societies and associations for better understanding of 


the problem. 
Chemistry Section 

Miss Reinberg, Chairman. The subject heading list 
is ready to be issued in tentative form. Patent list — 
Chemical Abstracts list of patents — to be made to cover 
the years not given in Chemical Abstracts Index. 
Public Utilities 

Miss Mattson. There is no formal section. The 
Group meets for breakfast or lunch at the Conference. 
The suggestion was made to make an effort to increase 
P. U. membership. 


Trade Name Sources 

Miss Alice M. Amoss, Edgewood Arsenal, has pub- 
lished list of Trade Name Sources, 75 cents a copy. Not 
a competitor of Trade Name Index. 


Nomination Committee 
The Nominating Committee with Elsie L. Garvin, 
Chairman, reported the following Slate for 1940-41: 
Chairman, Dr. Donald E. Cable, U. S. Rubber 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 
Vice Chairman, Miss Ruth Heiss, Indianapolis 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary, Charles E. Hamilton, Jr., Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 
The slate was carried unanimously. 


The Soctal Science Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The Social Science Group's get-together luncheon 
was held Tuesday, June 4th. The guest of honor was 
Mr. James Bennett Childs of the Library of Congress 
who spoke briefly on South American publications. 

On Wednesday, June 5th, the group met for lunch- 
eon with the Biological Sciences Group at the James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital for Children. Dr. Willis D. 
Gatch, Dean, Indiana School of Medicine in Indian- 
apolis, welcomed the group and gave a short discourse 
on hospital architecture. 


SECOND SESSION 


After luncheon the groups adjourned to the Audi- 
torium of the Medical Center. Isabel Towner, Chair- 
man of the Social Science Group, presided. 

The first speaker was Dr. Thurman B. Rice, Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Public Health of the Indiana 
University School of Medicine, who gave a ‘‘Com- 
ptehensive View of Public Health of the Future,’’ in 
which he stressed the importance of attaining the 
“ideal of longer life.’’ 

Miss Emma C. Puschner, Child Welfare Director, 
American Legion, Indianapolis, then told of what had 
been done and is being done for ‘‘Children in a Democ- 
racy."’ She spoke of the Conferences on Child Welfare 
held every ten years in the White House and of the 
follow-up programs by State-wide organizations and 
interested individuals. 

The last speaker to be introduced was Mr. Thomas 
G. Hutton, Executive Secretary, Indiana Society for 
Mental Hygiene and Administrative Assistant of the 
Division of Medical Care, Indiana State Department 
of Public Welfare, who spoke on: 


TrENpDs Iv Menta HyGizeng 


Any discussion of mental hygiene is properly placed 
at some junction between biological science and social 
science, or at least at some point which unites the 
approach of those two scientific fields. The reason for 
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this will, I trust, become clear as I talk. For the pres- 
ent, briefly stated, it may be said that mental hygiene 
emerged from psychology, or more particularly from 
that application of psychological principles that has 
come to be known by the name of psychiatry. In its 
developmental history, it has taken to itself social 
concepts, and in particular has dedicated itself to the 
end of achieving social welfare, so that the social 
implications of the field of mental hygiene carry it 
into the realm of mass well-being, whereas psychiatry 
still lingers over the treatment of the individual who is 
mentally ill or mentally disturbed. 

Logically, I suppose, we should start with a defini- 
tion of mental hygiene. But if we did this we would 
need to tag such definition and date it. In any relatively 
young movement (I hesitate to call mental hygiene a 
science) concepts are in a state of flux, and definitions 
which attempt to lay out the entire field fall by the 
wayside as the implications of new thought become 
more apparent. For that reason, the whole content of 
this paper is a discussion of the changes which have 
taken place in the definition of mental hygiene. Now 
by definition I do not mean some formal statement of 
the purpose or content of mental hygiene which has 
approached universal acceptance, for as yet there is 
no such universally accepted definition, but rather 
what aims or goals the mental hygiene movement has 
pursued at various stages of its history. To fulfill this 
end, it will be necessary to trace, at least roughly, 
something of the history of the mental hygiene move- 
ment. In tracing this history I shall attempt to stress 
what mental hygiene has meant at various stages of 
its development, and in doing so I trust I shall be 
pardoned if some of that history becomes a bit out of 
focus. It will be necessary, for the sake of simplicity, 
to treat this history as a straight-line development, 
like a modern highway which goes straight across the 
prairie, from city to city, devoid of artistic windings 
and interesting by-paths. This is, of course, a fiction. 
The history of no institution can be truly represented 
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by a straight line. But we can sometimes secure a 
better grasp of a movement as a whole if we can ignore 
changes which made no ultimate contribution to the 
development of that movement. So we shall attempt 
to secure such a bird's-eye view of the mental hygiene 
movement from which the deviations, wanderings and 
lateral developments are eliminated. 

Fifty years ago mental disease was really just be- 
ginning to be understood. This in spite of the fact that 
as much as a century ago the United States had enough 
men of vision working in this field to have erected 
nine asylums or hospitals for the insane, seven of 
which were supported in whole or in part by state 
funds. These nine institutions were founded upon 
what has been called the ‘‘cult of curability.’’ In other 
words, these institutions were founded upon the belief 
(and I use the word “‘belief’’ advisedly) that mental 
disease is first and foremost a disease and is curable. 
Prior to this time insanity was regarded for the most 
part as a mysterious affliction, remote in origin and 
nature from all other disease. Oftentimes it had a 
religious significance. It was an expression of the 
wrath of God visited upon a too-avaricious family, or 
upon the Godless, proof of which could often be found 
in the religious character of the ravings of maniacs. 

With such an auspicious beginning as nine new 
institutions dedicated to a new conception and new 
treatment of mental disease, half a century passed, 
and that half century saw the labors of Dorothea 
Dix. The history of this crusader is well-enough 
known that it needs no review here. By the time of her 
death in 1887 twenty states, directly as the result of 
her effort, had established or enlarged their mental 
hospitals. This half century also saw the removal of 
insane patients from county poor asylums and alms- 
houses to state hospitals — specialized institutions 
for the care of the mentally ill. 

It is interesting to note in passing how difficult it 
is for the public to grasp and act upon more than one 
idea on a specific subject at one time. These new mental 
hospitals, as I already pointed out, were founded upon 
the “‘cult of curability.’’ Elaborate buildings were 
built, the insane were adequately housed, they were 
isolated from other unfortunates. But with the ex- 
ception of a handful of men, who clung tenaciously 
to the idea of cure, the moral reform which brought 
about this change stopped short of treatment. Many 
of the old methods of caring for the insane returned — 
chains, strait-jackets and padded cells. The total 
result was that by the turn of the twentieth century 
the insane were housed in elaborate modern buildings 
called “‘hospitals,’’ operated frequently by men who 
had no scientific notions of mental disease, who re- 
garded their task as custodial in character and their 
function as that of caring for the animal needs of their 
patients and of seeing they did little damage to them- 
selves or to others. 

At this stage in the history of the care of the 
mentally ill, appeared another crusader, not a moral 
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or sentimental crusader like Dorothea Dix, but a man 
with scientific vision, who belonged to an entirely 
different era. Clifford W. Beers was a young business 
man who but a few years before had been graduated 
from Yale. In 1900 he suffered a mental breakdown, 
and for three years was confined in three different 
mental hospitals in Connecticut. In all three instity. 
tions he suffered the harsh and cruel treatment that 
was all too frequently the lot of the insane in such 
institutions. He was beaten mercilessly, choked and 
spat upon by attendants. He was imprisoned for long 
periods of time in padded cells and was placed in a 
strait-jacket for as long, on one occasion, as twenty- 
one consecutive nights. After a particularly bad experi- 
ence he wrote on the wall of his room “God bless our 
Home, which is Hell.” 

The experiences which young Beers had undergone 
were fairly typical of the treatment accorded the in- 
sane in general at this time. It resulted not so much 
from viciousness as from ignorance. With but few 
exceptions the workers in these institutions, as well 
as the general public, understood little about the 
nature of mental illness. Insanity was still regarded 
as a family disgrace and as a frightful visitation for 
some evil or sin committed by the victim. 

In spite of such treatment Clifford Beers recovered 
and left the hospital with the avowed purpose of 
bringing such abuses to an end. In 1908 he published a 
book, which has since run through five revisions and 
fifteen reprintings and has been translated into many 
foreign languages. This book described in vivid detail 
the harrowing experiences through which he had 
passed. With the publication of this book, A Mind 
That Found Itself, the mental hygiene movement was 
born. 

Beers, however, did more than merely write a book 
telling of his experiences. He threw his abundant 
energy into the founding of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and remained the guiding spirit 
of that organization, making it his life’s work, until 
the mental hygiene movement attained international 
scope. 

I am convinced that when Beers adopted the name 
Mental Hygiene for his movement he felt he had 
invented a new term. If so, he was in error, for in 1862 
Dr. Isaac Ray published a book under the title of 
Mental Hygiene in which he discussed the origins 
and nature of insanity as understood in his time. In 
this book he presented a detailed program for the pre- 
vention of mental disorders. So not only was the 
terminology of Beers anticipated forty-five years be- 
fore, but many of his ideas had previously been set 
forth. The plain fact of the matter is that the public 
was not prepared to receive such ideas and the earlier 
book received scant notice. 

It is only natural that a movement conceived as the 
result of intense personal experiences, involving great 
physical and mental suffering, should first of all take 
the direction of ameliorating the lot of others who 
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found themselves in like circumstances. If you will 
read over the prospectus prepared by Mr. Beers when 
he founded both the Connecticut Society for Mental 
Hygiene and the National Committee, you will find 
this recurring emphasis. The surprising thing about 
these documents is that into them crept another idea 
— that of prevention of mental illness. For example, 
in the Connecticut prospectus you will find this article: 
“The chief object of the Society for Mental Hygiene 
shall be the improvement of conditions among those 
actually insane and confined, and the protection of the 
mental bealth of the public at large."’ Under another 
article you will find this: ‘‘A most important function 
of the Society will be the waging of an educative war 
against the prevailing ignorance regarding conditions 
and modes of living which tend to produce mental 
disorders. This common-sense prophylaxis — or work 
of prevention — will, in time, bring under control the 
now increasing population of our hospitals and 
asylums.”’ 

Now the plain fact of the case is, that in spite of the 
breadth of vision of this prospectus and the declared 
aims of the movement, mental hygiene found it had 
bitten off a sizable chunk when it undertook to clean 
up the mental hospital situation. In the first twelve 
years of its existence the movement made no organized 
effort to enter the field of prevention, but confined its 
efforts to securing improvements in the treatment of 
mental hospital patients. This period may be marked 
off as one in which mental hygiene was defined (by 
activities of the various societies) as improvement in 
the services rendered by mental hospitals. Now lest 
this statement be misconstrued as representing a phase 
in the past history of the movement now superseded 
by other interests, let me hasten to add that not all 
mental hospitals have been reformed and hence mental 
hygiene societies have not quit this particular battle. 
All I am saying is this was the dominant, one might 
almost say, the sole interest, of the movement during 
this early period. Today all too many of our mental 
hospitals have changed but little; they have merely 
changed terms rather than changed methods of care. 
Today we talk of restraint and seclusion as methods of 
handling difficult and dangerous patients. The terms 
are much more polite; they sound more scientific and 
refined. Restraint is the use of mechanical means for 
limiting a patient's movement. Such restraint in the 
past meant chains and strait-jackets. Today the same 
end is achieved by cuffs or belts and camisoles. Seclu- 
sion in the past meant a padded cell. Today although 
we have no padded cells, we take care to remove every 
article in the room which the patient might use to 
injure himself or others, sometimes even removing 
bed and bedding, and then leave the patient alone. 
This remains true in all but the best institutions in 
spite of over thirty years’ campaigning for more en- 
lightened methods of handling mental patients. So 
long as this is true the crusade of mental hygiene 
against such methods cannot cease. 
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While such a crusade continues, mental hospital 
reform is not now the major objective of mental 
hygiene. The emphasis has definitely shifted to pre- 
vention of mental disease. If one would attempt to 
date the origin of this new emphasis one would have 
to fasten on to some policy expressed in tangible 
organization. We find such expression of policy in 
1922 when the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, in cooperation with the Commonwealth Fund, 
launched a five-year demonstration program of child 
guidance clinics. Of course, the child guidance move- 
ment had a history all its own, beginning with the 
pioneer child-study experiments undertaken by Amer- 
ican psychologists, but all that need concern us here 
is the merging of child guidance and mental hygiene. 
Some things had to happen to make this possible, so 
let us briefly review the experiment. 

You will recall that I said a while ago, the new 
mental hospitals were built upon the “‘cult of cur- 
ability."’ However, at this time comparatively little 
was known about mental disease. Such a cult was 
largely the expression of a pious hope. Mental illness 
was looked upon as in some way the product of organic 
defect. So long as the disease was organic, biological 
causes had to be found before much could be under- 
taken in the way of prevention. This was the way 
medical science had progressed in the past. Very little 
was found, however, in the way of biological or 
physiological causes; so leaders in the field found it 
difficult to set forth a program of prevention. 

In the latter part of last century there arose a rather 
unorthodox psychologist who had the temerity to as- 
sert that most, if not all, of the psychoses were func- 
tional in character rather than organic. Starting from 
this point of view he propounded some rather heretical 
doctrines concerning the motivation of human be- 
havior. That man was Sigmund Freud. Now the part 
of Freud's teachings of particular interest to us at the 
moment consists of two propositions, neither of 
which, I believe, is original with Freud, but merely 
the application. The first is that no human experience 
is ever forgotten; it is relegated to the unconscious, and 
hence early experiences, from birth on, vitally in- 
fluence later behavior. The second is that personality 
disorders, which in their acute form are exhibited in 
the insanities, are the product of emotional conflicts 
and tensions growing out of the inability of the in- 
dividual to reconcile the experiences latent in the un- 
conscious with current experiences. Here we have a 
full-blown theory of insanity which makes insanity 
of a piece with minor eccentricities and maladjust- 
ments, as well as with normal mental life. What is 
more, it ties in the social environment as the source of 
these experiences and hence as the precipitating cause 
in mental disorders, as well as other forms of person- 
ality maladjustments. Freud was not widely read in 
this country for many years. His earliest works were 
not translated into English until 1913 and 1914. Be- 
cause of the unorthodox manner in which he treated 
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the subject of sex, what will probably come to be re- 
garded as his greatest contribution was ignored or not 
understood for some time. Yet here was just the theory 
mental hygiene needed before it could launch upon its 
campaign of prevention. 

The idea behind the mental hygiene clinic, or the 
child guidance clinic, (these organizations have been 
known under many names) is that persons, particu- 
larly children, suffering from minor personality mal- 
adjustments should be given treatment by skilled pro- 
fessional persons so that the cause or causes of mal- 
adjustment could be diagnosed aud removed and thus 
prevent a more complete breakdown. In other words, 
prevention is attained by treating the patient in the 
early stages of his disorder. Clinic teams are usually 
composed of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a 
psychiatric social worker so that all phases of the 
patients’ mental and social life may be explored. No- 
tice how far away this conception is from the treat- 
ment of insane cases and the broad interpretation 
given to the notion of ‘‘disorder.’’ These clinics see all 
sorts of school problems, from truants to academic 
failures, from bad actors to the pathologically shy, 
from stammerers to those faced with reading disabili- 
ties. From outside the school come the delinquent, 
the spoiled child, the undisciplined and unruly. In 
short, these clinics treat children who, in their be- 
havior, manifest social or anti-social tendencies. Thus 
social adjustment comes to be the criterion upon which 
is determined the presence or absence of personal emo- 
tional conflict. 

Thus the clinic era, if we may term it such, is the 
period in which the mental hygiene movement 
launched upon a campaign of prevention and at the 
same time broadened the scope of its interest to include 
problems not even remotely concerned with psychoses. 
Note this, however, in this era some maladjustment 
had to be present before preventive treatment was ap- 
plied. We are still in the realm of individual treat- 
ment here, which is the realm of the psychiatrist. 

A third trend, however, remains to be discussed. Al- 
though inherent in the mental hygiene movement 
from the beginning, the development I am about to 
discuss is so new, relatively speaking, that it does not 
yet have a name. In fact, it is still somewhat nebulous. 
I have reference to the attempt at mass prevention, as 
contrasted with prevention through treatment of in- 
dividuals. Let me illustrate the point. Medical science 
in the prevention of typhoid fever does not wait until 
a few individuals contract the disease and then treat 
them in the early stages, thus effecting a cure, nor does 
it merely inoculate these people against the disease. 
It goes further than that. Through a vigilant public 
health service it attempts to regulate and control all 
possible sources of contamination: water supply, 
milk supply, sewage disposal, et cetera. It attempts to 
destroy the germ by providing a healthful environment 
in which the individual may live. Comparably, the 
present trend in mental hygiene is an attempt to so 
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regulate our social institutions that the individual ma 
have a suitable social environment in which to dey 

a healthy mind. Now that is a very big order, and it 
has extremely wide ramifications. Yet, no true Preven. 
tion can fall short of such a goal. 

This expansion of the field of mental hygiene has 
one very important implication. In the past the preach- 
ing of mental health has been left pretty much in the 
hands of psychiatrists and psychologists. So long as 
efforts were confined to a critique of methods of treat. 
ment of the mentally ill or to the development of g 
clinic program, this was eminently satisfactory, for 
after all, these are persons trained in the science of the 
mind. But when the program proposes to reach out 
into every community and touch the lives of the mass 
of the people in this land, there just are not enough 
psychiatrists and psychologists to go around. Such a 
program has to envisage the utilization of the inter. 
ested laity in whatever walk of life they may be 
found. That is exactly what is happening. Let me try 
to show you briefly how this is accomplished. 

You will recall that I pointed out that efforts at 
prevention, or what now might better be put in posi- 
tive terms and called mental health, were made pos- 
sible when the notion of personality maladjustments 
was made current. We now know there are many agen- 
cies which contribute to the development of socially 
acceptable personalities. We recognize the home and 
parents as being among the most important. Others 
are the school, the church, the radio, the movies, the 
libraries, in short all the agencies which direct the 
emotions and shape ideas or attitudes. Many of those 
agencies are but little aware of the fact that they are 
the creators of personality and the wonder is that they 
have done as good a job as they have. Take the schools, 
for example; their task is still largely conceived in 
terms of training in the three R’s. To be sure, some 
embroidery is added, but by and large the fostering of 
the intellectual development of the child is their aim. 
Few teachers have any realization that whether they 
will or no, their contacts with the children influence 
the children’s emotional reaction just as much as it 
stimulates their intellectual response. This fact stands 
out clearly from our clinic experiences in the last few 
years. What has been said of the teachers goes double 
for the parents. Thus direction is being given to the 
building up of the whole personality, but direction, 
unfortunately, based on inadequate knowledge. You 
perhaps begin to see at what this latest trend in mental 
hygiene is aiming. It is a campaign designed to educate 
all those whose labors throw them into strategical 
positions with reference to moulding the personality 
of the young. The information it seeks to impart covers 
the highlights culled from experience concerning those 
situations favorable to mental health, with some dan- 
ger spots marked to show what situations should be 
avoided. 

This is mental hygiene today. You are going to heat 
more of it in years to come. The depression has 
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brought us many new problems in this field. The com- 
plexity of our machine culture adds to the difficulty of 
the task. The war will surely serve as a disturbing in- 
fluence to mental health. The need for attacking this 
problem at its source becomes more apparent each day. 
Only by the broad dissemination of knowledge of the 
ways to achieve and maintain mental health can the 
aim of the mental hygiene movement be achieved. 
That aim is to develop happy, well-balanced, emo- 
tionally stable personalities. 


THIRD SESSION 


On Thursday, the Group held a luncheon at one 
o'clock which was followed by a business meeting. 
At this meeting special reports were presented. 

Lucile Keck, Chairman of the Committee to revise 
the pamphlet, Public Administration Libraries, a 
Manual of Practice, reported that the work of re- 
vision was well under way and would probably be in 
the hands of the printer by November and would be 
issued early in December. 

Constance Beal Adams, Chairman of the ‘‘Special 
Committee appointed to define Social Science,"’ then 
gave her report as follows: 


Derinition or Socrau ScigNCES 


The Special Committee appointed to define the term 
“social sciences’’ herewith presents its report to the 
Chairman of the Social Science Group of the Special 
Libraries Association. The Committee was made up of 
Maria C. Brace, Head, Department of Business and 
Economics, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Mary Louise Beitzell, Associate Librarian, 
Social Security Board Library, Washington, D. C.; 
Grace E. Weiner, Assistant Librarian, Joint Reference 
Library, Chicago, IllinOis; Mary Elizabeth Furbeck, 
Editor, Public Affairs Information Service, New York, 
N. Y., and the Chairman. 

The compilation of a list of periodicals in the field 
of the social sciences having been suggested as a project 
to be undertaken by the Social Science Group, this 
Special Committee was charged with finding a defini- 
tion which would serve as a ‘‘yardstick’’ for such a 
list. 

Since it was impossible for this widely scattered 
committee to meet, its members responded by letter 
and each mentioned the Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences or the Social Science Research Council as the 
source of the definition submitted. Miss Furbeck and 
the chairman met with Miss Towner to go over the 
returns. 

On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman submits 
the definition found in v. 1 of the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences in Introduction I: ‘‘What Are the Social 
Sciences?” by Professor E. R. A. Seligman. It is as 
follows: ‘‘The social sciences may . . . be defined as 
those mental or cultural sciences which deal with the 
activities of the individual as a member of a group. 
(P. 3, 2d paragraph, last sentence.) . . . They may 
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be said to fall into three classes — the purely social 
sciences, the semi-social sciences and the sciences with 
social implications."’ (3d paragraph, last sentence.) 
In this article Professor Seligman outlines the his- 
tory and development of the three classes and breaks 
them down into groups as follows: 
A. Purely social sciences 
Politics Anthropology 
Economics Penology 
History Sociology 
Jurisprudence Social Work 
B. Semi-social sciences 
Ethics 
Education 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
C. Sciences with social implications 
Biology 
Geography 
Medicine (including social hygiene and public 
health) 
Linguistics 
Art 
The Committee moves that the Chairman of the 
Social Science Group be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to compile a list of periodicals in the field of the 
social sciences, and that said committee be instructed 
to follow the definition and classification as given by 
Professor Seligman, and to include such religious and 
statistical periodicals as have a direct relation to or 
bearing upon the social sciences. 
The motion recommended by the chairman of the 
committee was passed. 
Then followed the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee on continuity in office. 


Report oN ContTINUITY IN Orrice IN THE Soctat Sct- 
ENCE Group SpecraL Lipraries ASsOclATION 


The Social Science Group is composed of a large 
number of members with many diverse interests scat- 
tered over a vast territory. The efficient administration 
of its activities entails a large amount of time and 
work. Careful attention should be given to the choice 
of those who are to assume this responsibility. Many 
times officers are elected who have no knowledge of 
the internal organization of the Group. One year is 
just about long enough to acquire this working knowl- 
edge. For this reason it is believed best to have a plan 
whereby the Group may have some continuity in its 
administration from one year to the next without 
confining this responsibility to a limited number of 
members. Election for a two-year term does not meet 
with the approval of many people. Although it gives 
more weight to the task of the Nominating Committee 
in selecting officers, there seems to be an advantage in 
seeking a candidate for vice-chairman who has the 
interest and ability to become chairman. The year 
spent as vice-chairman could then be considered a 
period of training or preliminary experience, when 
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routines and procedures could be observed with a view 
to simplifying his work as chairman. 

This Committee feels that hard and fast rules which 
cannot be set aside under certain conditions would 
only hinder the work of the Group. It is our belief that 
the Group should have a definite policy which will be 
followed whenever it is possible. With this thought in 
mind the Nominating Committee submits the follow- 
ing recommendations concerning the election of offi- 
cers: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Chairman 

Elect annually. 

Eligible for re-election only in the event that the 
incumbent vice-chairman is not nominated for the 
office. 

Vice-Chairman 

Elect annually. 

Elect with understanding that, if possible, he will 
be eligible for election to the chairmanship the 
following year. 

It is desirable to select vice-chairman from a different 
section than that represented by chairman and 
secretary. 

Secretary 

Elect annually. 

To be chosen from same city or locality as chairman. 
The incoming chairman should be consulted for 
suggestions for this office to assure complete co- 
operation. 

Eligible for re-election only in case chairman con- 
tinues in office second year. 

Group Liaison Officer 

Appointed by chairman from membership in con- 

vention city. 
Advisory Committee 

To be composed of the officers and the last two 
chairmen. Although this committee would serve 
only in an advisory capacity when called upon by 
the chairman, it should be informed of the ad- 
ministrative problems of the Group. This would 
help the chairman in his administration by giving 
him the benefit of the experience of the former 
chairmen and would help to interpret for him the 
policies of the Group. It would also give some 
assurance of continuity in the projects undertaken 
by the Group. A final advantage is that it would 
give an opportunity to the vice-chairman to gain 
an insight into the Group's business. 

NoMINATING COMMITTEE 
Heven F. Gruner 
Gertrupe D. Hess 
IsapeLLe Bronx, Chairman 


The recommendations suggested by this Committee 
were moved and carried. 

The Nominating Committee then submitted the fol- 
lowing names as candidates for officers for the year 
1940-41: 
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Chairman, Martha R. Schmidt, Librarian, Republi. 
can National Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Anna P. Holdridge, Librarian, Uniteg 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington 
D.C. 
These officers were elected by unanimous vote. 
Before adjournment, Miss Martha R. Schmidt, the 
newly elected Chairman, gave an interesting talk og: 


Tue RepusticaN NationaL ComMITTee Liprary 


The Library of the Republican National Committee 
divides its collection into books, periodicals, and ver. 
tical files. Its book collection is about two-thirds eco- 
nomic in character, possibly one-third political. Also 
approximately two-thirds of this collection consists of 
government documents with a particularly valuable 
collection of hearings, extending back over 20 years, 

At the present time the Library is being reclassified 
according to the Library of Congress scheme, and 
many changes are being inaugurated. Government 
periodicals are being kept together under U. S., but 
are entered under the important or ‘‘catch"’ word, 
This reverses many official entries. For example, U. §. 
Internal revenue office, instead of U. S. Office of in- 
ternal revenue. Most of the material relates to the 
United States rather than to foreign countries. When 
making subject entries this form is followed: Foreign 
relations — U. S. — or when the Foreign relations 
are with another country, Foreign relations — U. §. 
— Great Britain. In the case of other countries the 
material in the catalogue is entered first under the 
country. For example; Great Britain — Foreign rela- 
tions, or Great Britain — Foreign relations — Ger- 
many. In this way anyone can see at a glance what is 
available for any particular foreign country. 

At the present time the Library has on file 175 
periodicals, 59 of which are paid subscriptions, the 
other 116 being received as gifts or exchange. The 
periodicals are kept in a special collection arranged 
alphabetically. Government publications are entered 
under issuing bureau as explained before. Thus the 
“U. §S."’ keeps all government material together. 
Permanent files are kept of most of the periodicals, but 
a few of the more popular ones are clipped. We havea 
bound file of the Congressional Record from 1912 to date 
and are hoping to be able to pick up some of the earlier 
volumes. At the present time we subscribe to 40 news- 
papers. Thirty of these are official Republican news- 
papers, issued under state or county authority. Perma- 
nent files are kept of these Republican newspapers and 
also of the American Banker, Wall Street Journal, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, United States News, Daily Worker, 
New York Herald Tribune, and The New York Times. The 
New York Times file is complete from March, 1933. We 
have the Times Index from its inception, and find it 
one of our most valuable reference tools. 

In addition, the Library takes the Washington Star, 
Washington Post, New York Star, and Baltimore Sun. 
These are kept for a period of two months and thea 
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clipped for complete texts of speeches and material on 
President Roosevelt. The clipping service, as a whole, 
is done by the Publicity Department rather than by 
the Library. Over 30 newspapers from all sections of 
the country are clipped daily. Miss Romadka, who is 
in charge of this service, has asked me to emphasize 
that the clipping is not merely political, but legislative 
as well. She also maintains a day by day record of the 
progress of bills in Congress. a 

However, we have our own clipping specialty. We 
keep track of everything President Roosevelt says, 
clipping daily The New York Times and New York Herald 
Tribune. This material is pasted and kept chronologi- 
cally in a loose-leaf note book which contains all state- 
ments, either direct or indirect, made by the President. 
Whenever possible, it is in the form of official White 
House press releases, but press conferences, as well as 
other minor remarks, are never officially released by 
the White House. Thus, we have a day by day story of 
the President complete from the beginning of the 1932 
campaign. This is indexed monthly by means of a 
broad contents index and is one of the most useful 
services maintained by the Library. Biennially the 
Research Division compiles from it a list of quotations 
arranged by subject and minutely cross-indexed. The 
1940 edition of Roosevelt quotations is now in press. 
Immediately after the conventions we will start similar 
books on the presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates of both parties. 

The main vertical file service is arranged by subject 
with the exception of government press releases. These 
are kept by issuing bureau, again keeping all govern- 
ment materials together. For this the library has four 
cases of regular files and six cases of government files. 
In addition several special files have been set up. All 
Republican Committee releases are kept by division. 
This now occupies two cases, one case being almost 
entirely filled with 1936 campaign literature. We also 
have a scrapbook of both 1936 and 1932 literature. 
The Library of Congress has attempted to keep such a 
collection for both parties through the years, but un- 
fortunately has often failed to complete its files. Re- 
cently, for example, we wished to consult a 1932 
Democratic release, and found that they had failed to 
obtain any for that year from Democratic headquar- 
ters. We have two cases of duplicate Roosevelt mate- 
rial and miscellaneous comments by the press arranged 
chronologically. Thus we are able to give out dupli- 
cate material when persons outside the building wish 
to consult it. Our speech file is now extended to three 
cases and is arranged by author. We have all speeches, 
in so far as they are obtainable, by Democratic and 
Republican, Socialistic and Communistic leaders. In 
fact, we have all speeches of interest, whether political 
or economic. Another special collection consists of six 
cases of Congressional bills, reports, and documents. 
This has been maintained from 1936 to date, and con- 
tains all public bills introduced in Congress in their 
Various states of progress. 
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It might be interesting at this time to give you a 
brief sketch of the history of the Library. Since 1920 
the Republican National Committee, with the ex- 
ception of campaign periods, has had its main office 
in Washington. The staff has varied from a half dozen 
to over 800 persons. The Research Bureau was run 
from 1920 until 1935 by a former newspaper man, 
whose wife helped him in rush periods. Throughout 
the years he collected many books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, documents and newspaper clippings. These 
were never arranged in any orderly fashion, but were 
filed in the vertical files in such a way that he himself 
was the only person who knew the key. Upon his 
death, the Research and Editorial Division was estab- 
lished and the library was started under the Research 
Division, to make available the valuable portion of 
these old files and books and to collect new material. 
About a year and a half ago the Chairman, Mr. John 
Hamilton, recognizing the value of the Library to the 
entire organization, and entirely upon his own initia- 
tive had the Library Department made an independent 
division with equal rights with the Research, Public- 
ity, and Women’s Divisions. Parenthetically, may I 
remark that Mr. Hamilton has from the first recog- 
nized the necessity of a strong headquarters staff at all 
times. In spite of tremendous difficulties he has main- 
tained a staff of over 50 for the past four years. All of 
us at the Committee pay tribute to Mr. Hamilton for 
having been able to accomplish this and at the same 
time pay off the enormous debt of over one million 
dollars from the 1936 campaign. Speaking of finances 
brings up another matter. Each division has its own 
budget, made out on a yearly basis and balanced each 
month. The Library is conducted on the same basis as 
any other business organization. This is a fact that out- 
siders often find difficult to understand. They want us to 
subscribe to this or that, or to undertake some new proj- 
ect, and they fail to understand why we cannot do so. 

The Republican National Committee Library is 
primarily for the use of the staff. We circulate only to 
staff members in the building. However, we try to 
cooperate with Republicans everywhere, whether 
Congressmen, state or county officials; or the high 
school or college boy showing his first interest in 
politics. The latter is largely through bibliographical 
assistance, but duplicate materials are sent out when 
available. In 1939 our total circulation and reference 
use netted over 10,700 services, and we expect to 
handle at least that many during the first six months 
of 1940. On the other hand they often help us out when 
we have difficulty finding sources. It is interesting to 
note the cooperation which prevails in the Committee. 
The Library supplies the sources, our Research Divi- 
sion digests and makes them available and our Pub- 
licity Division brings them to the public's attention. 

The Research Division furnishes its service to the 
Republican members of Congress who have made in- 
creasing use of this service. Thus, some of the debates 
on the floor of the House and the minority reports for 
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various bills actually had their start in our Library. 
Research also answers country-wide demands for in- 
formation on any and all subjects. They also check all 
releases of the Committee for accuracy before they are 
sent to the press. 

Most of our reference requests come from the Public- 
ity, the Women’s, and the Chairman's Divisions. Just 
last week the Women’s Division called me regarding 
the coats of arms of the various states. It seems that 
the Decorations Committee in Philadelphia wanted to 
use coats of arms rather than seals in decorating Con- 
vention Hall. We thought that this would be a com- 
paratively easy matter, but coats of arms have never 
been collected and it was necessary to spend a con- 
siderable time at the Library of Congress tracking 
down the states having them and just what portion 
of the state seal or the state flag was actually the coat 
of arms of each state. We were, however, able to ob- 
tain photostatic copies, and are looking forward to 
seeing what use was made of them in decorating the 
hall. We also compile bibliographies to accompany 
monthly study pamphlets sent out by the Women’s 
division and an annotated list of magazine articles. 

Publicity telephoned the other day to ask if we 
would find a column written by John Boettiger, the 
President's son-in-law, when he had been Washington 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. This article ex- 
posed the fact that Secretary Wallace had had a large 
interest in a seed company which increased greatly the 
yield per acre at the same time as he was advocating 
a crop reduction program. It was found, but not on 
page one, column one of the Chicago Tribune as we 
had been assured. This, of course, required cooperation 





with the Library of Congress, as they are the only ones 
in Washington having the complete back file of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

We in Washington are particularly lucky in the 
matter of inter-library loan. We owe a debt of grati- 


tude to Brooking’s Institution Library and the | 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. We have 


also made frequent use of the Chamber of Commerce’ | 


Treasury, and Federal Reserve Board Libraries, Nat. 
urally, we frequently consult the Library of Congress, 
However, we felt we had come up in the world when 
the Library of Congress began consulting us. Not long 
ago the Legislative Reference Division telephoned ys 
to find out whether Governor Stassen was really the 
youngest Temporary Chairman and keynote speaker 


of any Republican convention. The general opinion | 


was that he was, but no one really knew. So we 
searched it out, and gave them an affirmative reply in 
half a day. They, in turn, worked for days to find out 
whether he was younger than any Democratic speaker 
as well, but were never able to discover this. In doing 
this job we unearthed another interesting fact — that 


the youngest preceding temporary chairman was the | 


colored representative from Mississippi, John R. 
Lynch, who presided in 1884. The colored section of 


our Publicity Division was able to use this fact to | 


advantage. 

I want to extend to all of you an invitation to visit 
the finest political Library in the country. We shall 
not only show you the Library, but also introduce to 
you the members of the entire Committee. I think you 
will be impressed with the caliber and high idealism 
of the staff, even as I have been in the past three years. 


University and College Group 


FIRST SESSION 


The opening session of the University and College 
Group was a luncheon meeting on Monday, June 
3rd, in the Empire Room of the Claypool Hotel. 
Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Group Secretary, presided 
and introduced Dr. William Randall, Editor, Library 
Quarterly, who delivered an address on: 


DepaRTMENTAL Liprarizs IN Ecypt AND Syria * 

Before I begin upon the libraries in Egypt and 
Syria, I believe I had better give you some idea of the 
civilization of which they are a part. Both Egypt and 
Syria are, of course, Muslim lands. Most people in 
America, I suppose, would call them Muhammadan. 
Muhammad was the prophet of Allah, but the religion 
he preached is called Islam, which means in Arabic 
“submission to the will of Allah’’; and the people 
call themselves Muslims, which means ‘‘those who 
are submissive.’’ They object to the term Muhamma- 
dan for a very special reason — because it is analogous 
to Christian. 

* Abridged. 
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One difference you will notice immediately be 
tween the libraries you know, and the libraries of 
Islam. Ours are modern; theirs are medieval. By a 
process which is too long and too complicated to de- 
scribe, the libraries we know have become what 
might be called *‘patron-centered."’ We are known for 
our service. The very term ‘“‘library service’ which is 
perhaps the most used description of our general 
field, sounds the keynote of modern as opposed to 
what I have called medieval librarianship. The li- 
braries of Islam I can call medieval because, instead 
of being patron-centered, they are book-centered. 
Their primary reason for being is the preservation of 
knowledge in the form of written record. We are hap- 
piest when someone is reading our books. The typical 
Muslim librarian is happiest when all his books are 
safely on their shelves and the library is closed. 

Yet we must admit that this business of preserving 
knowledge in the form of books is an important one. 
Mankind builds upon what has gone before; the 
things we know today were known in embryo by the 
first men who lived. Our advantage over them is 
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that we know what they knew, plus what we have 
been able to find out for ourselves. 

One reason, perhaps, why modern librarianship 
has turned from preservation to service, is simply 
that the mechanical invention of printing has made 
it possible. Before books could be multiplied as they 
now can be, it was much more important to preserve 
the few copies and examples that existed. 

If the invention of printing has had an effect on our 
libraries, why has it not had a corresponding effect 
upon the libraries of Islam? There are two reasons for 
this. In the first place, more people can read books in 
the West than in the Near East. This, obviously, has 
brought about a demand for books to read. 

The other reason for the emphasis on preservation 
in Near Eastern libraries is a little harder to under- 
stand without a knowledge of race psychology. First 
of all it must be pointed out that the government of 
Muslim lands has always been canonical. The civil 
law and the church law are one and the same. Now, 
writing — a scripture written down — is an impor- 
tant part of Islam. It is so important, indeed, that it 
has lent a quasi sacredness to all writing. This has 
been augmented in its effect by the religious ban on all 
forms of art which seek to reproduce the likenesses of 
living things. As a result the artistic urge has spent 
itself in writing. Decorations in mosques are inscrip- 
tions, not paintings. A piece of writing is a thing of 
beauty, to be treasured and kept safe. 

This reverence for writing intrudes itself even when 
printing is used. Printing from type is little used 
and not very popular. Most books are lithographed, 
and their pages made to reproduce as nearly as can be 
done the pages of manuscripts. Even then, the printed 
book is not held in high esteem. The actual hand- 
written copy is still prized. 

The name by which Muslims call their libraries is 
in itself a hint that their first purpose is the preserva- 
tion of written records. The most usual term used in 
Arabic is khizana al-kutub, which means exactly 
“treasure-house of books.’’ Over the door of the 
National Library in Damascus, for example, is this 
inscription: ‘“The treasure-house of books of the Re- 
public of Syria.’’ This term for library is very old. It 
was used as early as the eighth century — perhaps 
before. 

We like to believe that the civilization of Europe 
and America represents the ultimate that man has 
accomplished. In these lands today are the frontiers of 
knowledge; it is from these vantage points, firmly 
based on the knowledge of the past, that men venture 
into uncharted fields. In our self complacency, we are 
inclined sometimes to forget the debt we owe to an 
alien race, which preserved for us in the days of our 
descent into darkness the hard-won knowledge of the 
ancients. But for the Muslims, much of the skeleton 
of our civilization would be gone; but for them, our 
heritage would be meagre. They preserved for us, 
whether they intended it or not, the wisdom which we 
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neglected. From the great Muslim schools at Cor- 
dova and Salerno in the West, Alexandria, Aleppo and 
Damascus in the East, came the germs of the European 
renaissance. There were preserved and studied the 
philosophies of Aristotle and Plato; the Greek arith- 
metic and geometry and astronomy; and the medicine 
of Galen. While most of Europe was engrossed in the 
petty wars of barbarians, the scholars of Islam kept 
the flame of learning alive. 

But the significant thing for the history of culture is 
that the Golden Age of Islam coincides in time with 
the Dark Ages of Europe. It is not without significance 
that in 1492 Columbus discovered America, and Gra- 
nada, the western center of Islamic civilization, fell 
into the hands of the Christians, and its great library 
was destroyed by Cardinal Ximenez. Europe was com- 
ing back into its heritage; but it was a heritage which 
had been preserved for it to a great extent by the 
scholars, the academies, and the libraries of Islam. 

Exact knowledge concerning these ancient libraries 
is not easy to obtain. Apparently no Arabic author 
thought it worthwhile to record a description of the 
libraries of his people. This, in itself, is significant, 
for it shows by inference that the library as an insti- 
tution was not an uncommon thing. Man is prone to 
leave behind him descriptions of unusual things in his 
experience; the ordinary escapes record. Thus, the 
task of the historian is made more difficult. 

One of the most valuable sources of information con- 
cerning books and collectors is the Féhrist, a kind of 
universal catalog of all books written in or translated 
into Arabic which were known in the last years of the 
fourth century after Muhammad — about 1000 a.p. 

One reason for the difficulty in discovering exact 
data about these older libraries is that the contem- 
porary historian was too often taken up with eulo- 
gizing the current ruler and his accomplishments 
which resulted in gross exaggerations. Book collec- 
tions are described as of the most preposterous size, or 
a given library is said to have been the largest and 
most precious ever seen by man. 

It is certain that great libraries did exist in all 
Muslim lands, and throughout the centuries. Arabic 
books extant today date from the earliest centuries of 
the era to the present, and come from countries as far 
apart as Spain and India. Authors travelled the length 
and breadth of the East, seeking information, and the 
intercourse of thought which must have been present 
among these travelling scholars is easy to realize. 
This was made possible by the universal use of the 
Arabic language, just as Latin furnished the medium 
through which Christian doctors of various national- 
ities exchanged ideas. Rulers and their ministers and 
lesser courtiers, as well as scholars and men of wealth 
and position, were patrons of poets and writers. To 
be the center of a court to which thronged the literati 
and the learned doctors was an enviable position. 
Great occasions were those in which a Caliph or a 
minor princeling sat in state, surrounded by his en- 
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comiasts, each seeking in turn to outdo his fellows 
by his poetic flow, his bursts of eloquence, or his 
learned discourse. Then came the presentation of a 
fair copy, either in the author's own hand, or in that of 
a more gifted scribe. We know definitely that many of 
these found their way into the libraries of those for 
whom they had been written. 

But one of the best evidences that libraries existed 
in the Golden Age of Islam is that they still exist 
today, in much the same form as they existed then. 
We might begin with one of the oldest and most fa- 
mous — the library of al-Azhar in Cairo, the great 
university of Islam. The mosque in which it is located 
was founded by the General Gohar in 970 a.p., and 
it was turned into a university in 988. Since that time 
it has had a continuous history as a seat of learning. 
Students from every region of the modern Muslim 
world are taught here. The Qu’ran is, of course, for 
them the fountain of all learning. There is no charge 
for tuition; board, room, and necessities are furnished 
by the state to a large proportion of the 5,000 students. 

When you step inside the gate, you find yourself 
immediately in the offi of the librarian. The central 
library itself opens from this room on the left. On the 
right is the door which leads into the courtyard of 
the mosque, and the university proper. 

The central library is simply a large, bare room, its 
walls covered with book-presses, and its center filled 
with the tomb of the founder of the mosque. There 
are no tables or chairs. All work is done outside, in the 
courtyard, where the students sit about on their rugs, 
listening to the professors or copying from the manu- 
scripts. This is the center par excellence of departmental 
libraries. You are probably aware that Islam is filled 
with minor sects. Each has a home here in a special 
school called a riwaq. There are sixty of these arwiqat, 
each with its own faculty and its own library. Origi- 
nally, and until the year 1853, there was no attempt at 
all to maintain a central library. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been formed a general collection, al- 
though the libraries of the srwigat are still the most 
used by the students. These latter are uncataloged. 
At the present time, the special libraries contain a 
total of about 22,000 volumes, many of which are 
manuscripts. The central library itself contains just 
short of 47,000 volumes, of which about 14,500 are 
manuscripts and the rest printed books. 

There is a handwritten catalog of the central col- 
lection on sheets, arranged according to a broad sub- 
ject classification. This catalog, however, is far from 
complete, and not very accurate. There is no author 
catalog. This, however, is not surprising, since Arab 
libraries seldom enter their books under the names of 
the authors. The system of names used is such that 
the entries are very difficult to find, as any of you 
who have had to catalog books by Arabic authors 
must know. Many Near Eastern libraries have title 
catalogs, although al-Azhar has none at present. 

The influence of the British is beginning to make 
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itself felt here, however. A short time ago there was 
appointed as Librarian of al-Azhar a graduate of the 
London School of Librarianship. Since his appoint. 
ment he has been working toward two goals: First, 
to have the important books in the departments] 
libraries brought into the central collection where 
they can be controlled and where they will be Open to 
the use of a larger group; and second, to make a defini. 
tive catalog of the entire collection. 

One of the great libraries of Cairo is the National 
Library. This library is pleasantly located in a build. 
ing of its own just on the edge of the native quarter, [t 


plays much the same rdle in the life of Cairo as does the | 


public library in the life of an American city. It is free 
to be used by any person who will identify himself to 





a 


the authorities in charge. Books and journals may be | 


used in the building, or they may be borrowed by 


responsible individuals. The total collections number | 


about 300,000. These books are separated into two | 


groups — Arabic and European — which are shelved 


and catalogued separately. Within these two divisions, | 


the books are further classified in large general classes 
at the level of Jaw, history, theology, etc., and within 
these divisions the books are arranged on the shelves 
in the order of accession. 

The system of catalogs is complicated, but useful. 
There are two card catalogs in the library, one for the 
Arabic, and one for the non-Arabic books. Their form 
is alphabetic-classed. The catalog of non-Arabic books 
is a true card catalog. The catalog of Arabic books, 
on the other hand, is what is called by librarians a 
“slip catalog’’ — a series of sheets containing the 
entries, arranged by title, and bound in loose-leaf 
binders. 

Besides these catalogs, the library publishes aad 
distributes free a monthly check-list of its accessions. 
Since 1929, these monthly lists have been cumulated 
each year, and printed. In addition, the library is 
now publishing a complete catalog of all its Arabic 
books, arranged by subject. Eight of a total of ten 
volumes have been issued and are on sale at the low 
price of ten piasters — about fifty cents — per vol 
ume. They are exceptionally well-printed and ar- 
ranged, and rank, from the standpoint of cataloging 
and format, with the best of the printed catalogs of 
American and European libraries. 

I might describe for you several other important 
libraries in Cairo — for example, the library of the 
French Institute of Archeology, or the library in al 
Ghuri mosque, which contains the valuable collection 
of the great Egyptian geographer and historian, the 
late Zaki-Pasha, as well as a priceless collection of 
manuscripts and papyri. But I should like to take you 
into Syria, to the ancient city of Damascus, to visit 4 
library which, besides being an important center at 
scholarship shows what happens when modern lir 
brarianship comes to an ancient institution. The 
library I refer to is the Zahariya. It was once a pat 
of the Zahariya college, founded about 900 a.D. The 
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has long since disappeared, but the library re- 


college ! 
mains, and has recently become the State Library of 


Syria. I have visited it twice, and the difference 
between my visits is illuminating. 
Damascus itself lies in an oasis on the edge of the 


Syrian desert, where the river Barada — the Cold 
River — tumbles down out of the mountains, and is 
led away to irrigate the fields through canals con- 
structed by the Romans. It is the jumping off place 
for the caravan routes north to Aleppo, northeast to 
Mosul, east to Baghdad, Persia and Afghanistan, and 
southeast to Basra and India. Tradition calls it the 
oldest city in the world now inhabited by man. 

I first visited Damascus in the spring of 1935, pri- 
marily to see the Zahariya library. Some of you, per- 
haps, have heard of my adventures at that time, and 
the difficulties I had. The library then was still under 
the control of the Minister of Wagqf, the minister of 
pious bequests, a government official about whom we 
knew nothing in the West. According to Muslim law, 
however, every man must give to the church; and 
when a rich man dies, he often bequeaths a consid- 
erable sum. All of these monies are under the control 
of a single minister, who uses them to support such 
things as schools and libraries, usually as part of 
mosques. Obviously, the chance for graft is consid- 
erable. It means that in order to get entrance into any 
library you must first make application to the min- 
ister. Since the minister is a very great man, you have 
to contact him through someone else, whom you 
contact through someone else, and so on, with a con- 
stant accompaniment of bakhbsheesh, flattery, and time- 
consuming conversation. It took me three days to get 
inside the Zahariya library in 1935, and then all I was 
able to do was to look at the shelves of books and 
leave. 

I went back three and one-half years later, to find 
everything changed. In the interim of my visits, the 
library had been transferred from the department of 
Wagf to the Department of Education. It is the only 
library of its sort in all Syria which has been trans- 
ferred, and it is by far the largest and most valuable. 
Instead of spending three days sitting in official offices, 
I arrived in Damascus at noon, and by one o'clock I 
was at work photographing manuscripts. The li- 
brarian is a graduate of the Ecole des Chartes in Paris 
and a Doctor of the Sorbonne. 

The library itself is not very large. It contains a total 
of about 4,200 manuscripts. In 1935 these were en- 
tirely uncatalogued and unclassified. In two years, 
however, the new librarian has devised a rough but 
useful classification, arranged the library, and cata- 
logued it completely in a short but adequate form. 
The treasures it contains are beyond description. One 
Manuscript, dated beyond shadow of doubt, for ex- 
ample, pushes the history of the use of paper back 
one hundred years. I spent days in its collections, and 
came away with some twenty-five hundred pages of 
Manuscript photographed. 
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One of the most interesting cities in the world is 
certainly Aleppo. On my last visit to Syria, I had an 
adventure there with a library much like the experi- 
ence of 1935 in Damascus. I went up to Aleppo, which 
you reach from Beirut by a somewhat devious route, to 
see the library of the Ahmadiya madrasa. Again it 
took me the better part of three days to get in, three 
days of drinking coffee with one official and another, of 
going to the library on appointment with the librarian, 
only to find that he had gone some place else, but 
finally I got in. I wanted to see one manuscript in par- 
ticular. They could not find it. I tried another. They 
could not find that either. So all that I really saw 
was an ancient map of the world, carved on brass, of 
which they were very proud. 

This has been a rather fragmentary discourse. I am 
not sure that I have told you much that is useful, al- 
though I hope it has not been uninteresting. One 
piece of advice I would give you. When the war has 
passed, take a vacation in the Near East. Learn for 
yourselves something about these institutions which 
remain of the once great Empire of Islam, to which we 
owe so much. It sounds a Bog way off — Damascus 
and Aleppo and Baghdad. But you can get there and 
back on American ships, and spend less money than 
any place in the world I know of, and see more than 
you have ever seen before. And if you come home from 
these ancient places with the feeling, as I have, that 
perhaps it does not matter so much if all the books in 
America do not get catalogued this week; if you im- 
bibe a little of the Muslim philosophy of Kismet and 
are able to say, as they do, of everything, “‘in sha 
Allah,’’ — if Allah wills it so, it will be so — you 
may have a happier, if not a more successful time of it 
in the world about you. 

Following this speech the annual business meeting 
was held. In the absence of Dorothy W. Drake, Chair- 
man, Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Secretary, presided. 


Report OF THE Group 
The past year has seen considerable growth in the 
enrollment of the University and College Group. 
Comparative figures for the years 1938-39 and 1939-40 
are as follows: 


1938-39 1939-40 
LASSE 5. ded a dkienccdaa dase 44 50 
ae re rere eee 171 225 
National Associate............. 257 327 


Our official membership is now 602 as compared with 
472 at this same time last year. 

The Group has issued two Bulletins during the year. 
Besides the usual news notes and summaries of activi- 
ties, the Bulletins contained a continued article on 
binding, prepared in question-and-answer form by Mr. 
W. B. Krimmel, of Savidge and Krimmel, Philadelphia 
binders. This was designed to explain binding proc- 
esses and terminology in a simple manner to those not 
actively in touch with that field. 

A number of the local Groups have held meetings 
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during the year. Following are some of the typical 
subjects that have been discussed: Stimulating Outside 
Reading of College Students; Acquainting Students 
with the Use of the Library and of Subject Literature; 
and the Integration of the Library with the College 
Curriculum. Several Groups have also visited neigh- 
boring libraries. 

Under the leadership of Marjorie C. Keenleyside, 
National Secretary, the Group has cooperated ac- 
tively with Miss Woodward in the membership cam- 
paign and with Miss Lugscheider in the methods 
field. Mrs. Keenleyside has also conducted an adver- 
tising campaign for the Survey of University and 
College Departmental Libraries. 

Dorotny W. Draxz, Chairman 


Nominating Committee 
The following slate was announced by the Nomi- 
nating Committee: 


Marjorie C. Keenleyside, Librarian, Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association College, Chicago, 
Chairman. 

Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk University, 
Boston, Vice-Chairman. 

Beatrice Graham, Librarian, Chicago Music College, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A new policy was adopted whereby the Secretary 
was appointed by the newly elected Chairman from 
her own city. 

These officers were unanimously elected. 


Projects 

The printing of Bibliographies of Basic Reference Books 
in various special fields was discussed. The members 
decided that due to the lack of money for publication 
costs and the uncertainty of definite need for such 
publications, that this project be postponed and re- 
ferred to a committee for further consideration. 
Dorothy W. Drake, Librarian, Penniman Memorial 
Library, University of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
Chairman of this Committee and was asked to ap- 
point the other members. 

The members voted to go ahead with the work on 
the N.Y.A. project. 

The following recommendations were sent to the 
Executive Board for consideration: 

“It is the consensus of opinion of the members 
present at this meeting that because so many general 
college librarians are included in the Group the name 
shall be changed to University and College Group.” 

This recommendation was accepted by the Execu- 
tive Board at their meeting on Monday evening, 
Tune 3rd, to go into effect immediately. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the University and College 
Group was a joint meeting held with the Museum 
Group at the Herron Art Institute on Tuesday, June 
4th, at 2:30 p.m. Cynthia Griffin, Museum Group 
Chairman, and Marjorie C. Keenleyside, University 
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and College Group Secretary, presided. Introd; 

remarks were made by Wilbur D. Peat, Director 
Herron Art Institute. Marjorie C. Keenleyside pre. 
sented the first speaker of the afternoon, Mr. Albert 
E. Bailey, Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, who 
gave an imaginative glimpse into the future entitled: 


Six Hunprep Feet rrom Apam* 


I invite you to cooperate with me ina Piece of cre. 
tive imagination, and construct a fully equipped plant 
that shall present to the eye and ear by every known 
device the achievement of mankind in the Fine Art 
over the period of 6,000 years. The building itself wij] 
be completely functional — not a Greek temple—: 
its plan will be chronological as well as spacial; it 


will be 6,000 years; the floor will be divided longi. | 





tudinally into aisles, one for each significant culture, | 


and scored laterally to represent the passing centuries, 


The visitor will thus be able literally to hear his | 


“footsteps echo through the corridors of time,” to 
begin with the dawn of civilization and walk down 
the centuries, able to tell at any moment where in the 
stream of time he stands and in what culture. This long 
straightaway will be filled with the masterpieces of 
art of all the ages, each one properly placed in its 
culture-aisle and its century. Down this vista the visi- 
tor will be able to see what art came before and what 
art will come after. He will always be completely 
oriented. He can visualize the march of civilization, 
the stream of creativity, its periods of production and 
of quiescence, its diversity, its unity. He gets a thrill 
as he realizes the greatness of art, its cosmic sweep; 
a sense of sublimity and power and elevation from 
contact with the noblest things men have dreamed 
and achieved. He attains something of that point of 
view from which all things are seen “‘under the aspect 
of eternity.’’ That point of view is essential to the 
attainment of true culture. 

The second speaker, Sarah St. John, Editor, Art 
Index, New York, was introduced by Cynthia Griffin. 
Her subject was: 


Perropicat INpexes AND How Tuey Arg Mapst 


In these swift-moving times, books on many sub 
jects appear before some of us are aware there is such 
a subject. Book publication, however, cannot begin to 
compare with periodical articles which are written 
about almost every conceivable thing. For subjects of 
current interest, magazines are often our only source. 
If this wealth of material is to be of use to us, we must 
have some kind of index to it. 

Any discussion of periodical indexing must begia 
with a brief history of The H. W. Wilson Compaay 
which pioneered in this field. In the 1890's while Mr. 
Wilson was in college at the University of Minnesota, 
he had a small retail book business which later became 
a full-fledged bookstore. This brought him into com 


* Excerpt. 
+ Abridged. 
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tact with the usual bookstore problems, one of the 
most important of which was the lack of a convenient 
trade catalog. Patrons rarely gave all the necessary in- 
formation about a book, and it necessitated hours of 
tedious searching through publishers’ catalogs to find 
the desired title. Realizing that bookstores all over 
the country had the same problems, and that the 
amount of time and effort expended was alarmingly 
great, he decided to risk the publication of a monthly 
catalog of books. Estimating the cost at $500 a year, 
and optimistically hoping for 500 subscribers at $1 
each, this editor-publisher, like the librarian who 
contended that his catalog cost him nothing because 
he made it himself, expected to do the compiling, 
copymaking, proofreading, bookkeeping, and mailing 
at home evenings with the assistance of his enthusi- 
astic wife whose labor was equally cheap. In 1898 the 
first number of the Cumulative Book Index was issued, 
and it has grown until the last two-year cumulation 
numbers about 3,000 pages. 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was a 
natural outgrowth of the C.B.I., starting from an 
index to 15 of the most popular magazines for the 
small library, and developing into the index as we 
know it today. As new demands were felt, new indexes 
were added, until now the list includes the Agricul- 
tural, Art, Education, Industrial Arts and Interna- 
tional Indexes, Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. In addition to these, there are the Biblio- 
graphic Index and Library Literature, which cover 
books and periodicals, and the Catholic Periodical 
Index and Index to Legal Periodicals, which are pub- 
lished by the Wilson Company but edited elsewhere. 

It is time now, perhaps, to talk about the mechan- 
ics of periodical indexing. As a basis for this discus- 
sion, I shall use the Art Index as an example, although 
the process, except for minor details, is the same for 
all of our indexes. 

The editor, or an assistant, indexes an article in a 
Magazine much as a cataloger makes analytics for a 
book. It must be borne in mind, however, that book 
cataloging and periodical indexing are quite different. 
Subject headings in the cataloging of books are more 
general, as a rule, for the specific phases of the general 
subjects are brought out in the index to the book. 
Periodical articles are more like the chapters of a book, 
each one bringing out one phase, so the subject head- 
ings used are more specific. 

In indicating the subject headings, the indexer 
writes the heading and the references in the margin of 
the magazine — a process which usually shocks the 
library school students who visit us. Titles are indi- 
cated also, sometimes having to be rearranged in 
order to have the place name stand first, and often 
having to be amplified in order to make the title have 
Meaning. 

After being indexed, the magazine goes to a copy 
writer who types the author, title and subjects as in- 
dicated on sheets of copy paper. These are afterward 
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cut into four 3 x 5 slips and are treated as catalog 
cards. Each index has a distinctive color band on its 
copy paper, thus avoiding any possibility of any Art 
entry getting into the Agricultural Index. Copy writ- 
ers must ever be on the alert to save space by using 
short title forms wherever possible. Because of this, 
the complete title as printed in the magazine may not 
appear in any one entry. In this way it is not like the 
ordinary card catalog where the ‘‘main’’ or ‘‘key” 
card contains the whole story. This is also true in the 
collation: only that information which belongs to the 
individual heading is used. 

The typist has a sheet of abbreviations, rules, and 
definitions for problems of collation, but problems 
often arise that are not covered by these rules, just as 
catalogers find A.L.A. rules inadequate. We also have 
a printed style book showing our practice for abbre- 
viations, capitalization, division of words, et cetera. 

Any information in the article concerning the au- 
thor or person written about, which might help the 
names department identify that person without hav- 
ing to look up the article, is added to the copy. 

Because of all these problems involved in writing 
the copy, the magazine with the typed sheets goes to 
a reviser who checks carefully to see that nothing is 
omitted and that all entries are correct as indexed and 
follow all the rules of style. It is hard for an inexperi- 
enced girl to tell from the way things are printed 
sometimes just what words should be capitalized, 
particularly in foreign languages. After the reviser 
makes her corrections, the magazine with the copy still 
in it passes to the managing editor. Each index has 
its own managing editor, who, because of her inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject and of the preferences 
of the editor, does the final checking. It is her duty to 
look out for conformity and consistency in regard to 
her own index. 

Now the copy and the magazine part company; the 
copy sheets being cut into 3 x 5 slips and filed in two 
alphabets, one by subject, the other by name. The 
names go to the names department where they are 
searched, first in the back issues of the Art Index, in re- 
verse chronological order. In this way the latest, cor- 
rected information about a person is found. A name 
not found in some issue of the Art Index is then taken 
through the Cumulative Book Index and the appropri- 
ate reference books. When discrepancies in informa- 
tion are found, much research and sometimes even 
writing or telephoning to the person are necessitated. 

For spelling of names, telephone directories are 
used frequently. These are of particular value in es- 
tablishing the names of architectural firms, et cetera, but 
they do not always answer the question. 

Just before the copy goes to the printing depart- 
ment, the editor and managing editor check it over to 
see that it is as accurate as they can make it. While 
copy and magazines are in various stages of work they 
are not always available, and it is almost impossible 
to make sure that headings are uniform. Sometimes one 
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article throws additional light on a subject and we 
have to wait until we can get all the material together 
at the last to correlate the headings. The same thing is 
done for names. 

The copy then goes to the printing department 
where it is set on the linotype. This machine, with 
which you are doubtless familiar, casts each line of 
type on a metal slug. These slugs are then handled and 
filed as one does cards in a card catalog. 

After typographical errors have been corrected in 
the printing department, one set of proofs on gummed 
paper is cut apart and the entries pasted on the cor- 
responding copy slips, thus forming an index to the 
linotype slugs. Another set of proofs is read in turn 
by the production department, the managing editor, 
and the editor, especially for subject headings and 
references. After proofs are finally approved, the issue 
is printed, bound, and mailed. 

The process of making a cumulation is more com- 
plicated than this. The linotype slugs for each issue 
are kept filed in the order in which they appear on the 
printed page, and cumulation is primarily a problem 
of interfiling the slugs from several issues into one 
alphabet. The girls who file these slugs are so expert 
at reading type backwards that, it is said, they can 
file them more quickly than catalog cards can be 
filed. 

The process is not so simple as merely interfiling, 
however, as there are many combinations and changes 
to be made. The managing editor keeps a copy of each 
issue sacred to corrections. In this all corrections are 
made and from it they are transferred to the copy slips 
and the slugs. Corrections and moves are necessitated 
when subject headings are changed. Combinations 
are necessary in the case of articles continued from one 
issue of a magazine «« another, and in the case of dis- 
cussions of and replies to an article. Names of societies 
and bureaus are often changed within the period of 
accumulation. 

A cumulated number is further complicated by the 
new material added to form the fourth number of the 
year. A three year cumulation is even worse than an 
annual because the period of time in which things can 
happen is three times as long. Three times as many 
people die and marry. 

The Art Index, as you know, was begun in 1929 at 
the request of the American Association of Museums, 
the Association of Museum Directors, and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. From the nature of the Art 
index it was obvious that it could not pay its own way, 
so a subsidy was granted by the Carnegie Corporation 
and a group of interested museums in order to get the 
index started. 

Magazines were chosen for indexing by a democratic 
process, the subscribers choosing what they wanted 
indexed. A list of titles was sent out to libraries all 
over the country asking them to vote for the titles 
they would like to have indexed as being of permanent 
value. On the basis of this, the magazines receiving 
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the greatest number of ‘‘votes’’ were considered 
**elected.’’ In the case of the Art Index a few 

magazines requested by the. libraries which Made 3 
special subsidy were included, although a strict 
numerical vote would not warrant it. These are cop. 
sidered paid for by the special sustaining subscriptions 

The Art Index is charged for on the service basis a5 
are all Wilson publications. This means that the actu] 
number of entries for each magazine for a year jg 
counted and listed. The total cost of publication, in. 
cluding salaries, paper, printing, binding and Postage 
is divided by the total number of entries for all maga- 
zines indexed by the Art Index, giving the cost pet 
entry. In the Art Index this cost is 50 cents. The num. 
ber of entries for a year in each magazine, multiplied 
by 50 cents, gives the total cost for that title. This in 
turn is divided by the number of libraries which re. 
ceive this title, thus giving the cost-per-subscriber, 

The number of entries for a year in the Art News, for 
example, is 1,888. At 50 cents per entry, this makes, 
total annual cost of $944 to be divided among the 151 
libraries which subscribe to Art News, making the cost 
to each $6.25. 

The same process is followed for each of the 117 
magazines indexed and the subscription rate to each 
library is a total of the cost-per-subscriber of the 
magazines that particular library receives. In this way 
you pay only for the indexing of the magazines yo 
have on your shelves. Of course, these rates cannot be 
revised each year, as the cost of revision (and the an- 
noyance to subscribers) would exceed the benefits 
derived either by publisher or subscriber, but it is 
done periodically. Some of the Wilson indexes are due 
for such a rate revision this year. The Art Index, how- 
ever, will not be included, as the rates were revised 
recently. 

There has been some criticism of the Wilson indexes 
for indexing a title in more than one index, but that is 
the only solution of the problem of the small library 
which tries to give adequate service to its public, and 
yet cannot justifiably subscribe to all the specialized 
indexes. 

In the case of the two architectural magazines which 
are indexed in both the Art and the Industrial Arts 
Indexes, it is a question of clientele and shelving in the 
library. The Industrial Arts Index will probably be 
shelved in the Technology Department where the 
users will be interested in the structural and technical 
articles. The Art Index will be available to users in- 
terested primarily in architecture as one of the fine 
arts. 

In every instance where a title has been duplicated 
it has been at the request of subscribing libraries, as ia 
each questionnaire we are careful to note that the title 
is indexed elsewhere. 

The matter of subject headings is another very real 
problem which we face daily. Magazine articles are so 
timely and ever changing that a standard list of head- 
ings such as the Library of Congress Subject-heading 
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List is only a basis — or a springboard from which 
we must dive into uncharted seas. 

From this description of the process of indexing and 
the problems involved, I hope you have received the 
impression that we attempt to make our indexes as 
accurate and useful as possible. But the high speed at 
which it is necessary for us to work in order to keep up 
with the tremendous flood of periodical literature 
makes some errors inevitable. Sometimes we catch 
these ourselves and they are corrected in a cumulation, 
but you can help by writing in about errors you see 
which we may miss. 

The need for periodical indexing may best be summed 
up in the words of Mr. Henry Black of Commonwealth 
College in a recent Library Quarterly: **Adequate index- 
ing and abstracting service will be the outstanding 
problem of the bibliographic side of library work 
during the next decade. . . . The amount must be 
increased to avoid retrogression.’’ We hope that you 


will give us your cooperation in attempting to solve 
this problem. 

This session was followed by a very enjoyable tea 
served at the Herron Art Institute. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session of this Group held on Wednesday, 
June 5th, at 2:00 p.m., was a joint meeting with the 
Commerce, Financial, Insurance, and Public Business 
Librarians in the Chateau Room of the Claypool 
Hotel. This was a symposium on Cooperation in Business 
Library Service. Several speakers were presented on each 
of the following topics: 

1. Principles Underlying Business Reference Service. 

2. Methods in Using Supplementary Contacts. 

3. Relating Business Library Service to the Com- 
munity. 

These speeches are printed under the Public Business 
Librarians Group on pages 251-260. 





Reports of Committees 





ABSTRACTS 


Business Lisrary PROMOTION 


This year efforts have been made to weld existing 
special libraries into closer organization in certain 
districts where there has been no chapter of Special 
Libraries Association. 

Closer contact between special libraries and business 
men has been fostered through individual efforts and 
programs of Chapter meetings. Frequently local busi- 
ness leaders have appeared on these programs as 
speakers. In addition many demands have been made 
upon individuals for consultations in the organization 
of new business libraries or in the revision of libraries 
already in existence. 

Publication of magazine articles in local and na- 
tional trade journals by special librarians and in- 
creased publicity for new publications on special 
library work have advanced the idea of the value of 
business libraries and the importance of trained 
personnel. 

The question of increased service to business men in 
small cities and towns, where few special libraries 
exist, is one which holds many possibilities for de- 
velopment. While this service would necessarily be 
undertaken by the local public library, yet undoubt- 
edly it would foster a better understanding of the value 
of specialized library service. 

Marion L. Hatcu 


CLASSIFICATION 


The files of the Classification Committee at present 
kept in the office of Public Affairs Information Service, 
Room 228, of the New York Public Library, have as 
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usual been used by members of $.L.A. from all parts of 
the country. Among the borrowers have been library 
school instructors, students studying theory and com- 
parative classification, as well as special librarians 
who desired help with their own collections. No count 
has been kept of visitors consulting the files or of tele- 
phone calls. Eight classifications have been added 
during the year. Statistics of use follow: 


Advertising.......... 2 SOI F0 0 oho devas 7 
Aeronautics... ....6... 2 Ee oe 1 
pO OR eee Pee 9 Metallurgy........... 1 
Aree 7 Municipal government. 2 
CO cao xikiccenwen @ Personnel work....... 1 
Electric power........ 1 Public utilities. ....... 2 
Engineering.......... 2 Rubber industry...... 1 
TEE kas tovns cans 2 Social science......... 7 
Geography ........... 2 Techmeloey sc ccc cicee 2 


Mary ExizapetH Fursrcx 


CoNVENTION 


Early in August 1939 the Special Libraries Group of 
Indianapolis was notified that this city had been 
chosen for the 1940 Convention. Later President 
Mitchill appointed a local S.L.A. member as chairman 
to work with the national Advisory Convention 
Committee. Soon plans for local arrangements were 
under way and the final organization headed by a local 
executive committee was effected. 

Early in October steps were taken to interest all 
members of S.L.A. and to secure needed cooperation. 
In January tentative schedules of meetings were 
mailed with requests for group programs before the 
Executive Board and Advisory Council Meeting in 
March. From those replies tentative programs were 
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mailed in April to each member of the Association 
with registration cards and information regarding 
Discussion Groups. 

Special emphasis was placed on plans for securing 
publicity on a national scale as well as in the local 
field. The convention theme, “‘Utilization of Re- 
sources,”” the keynote of all programs and exhibits, 
was well exemplified by the cooperation which re- 
sulted from the efforts of Indiana special librarians to 
use all resources at their command. Chapters, organ- 
izations and individuals responded to calls for help. 
The identity of many of these may be discovered by a 
perusal of both the Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and the final program. 

Irene M. Srriesy 


ConsTITUTION AND By-Laws 
See pages 217-218. 


Dup.icate ExcHANGE 


The Duplicate Exchange Committee has issued since 
last June, 7 lists of material offered free except for 
transportation charges to members of Special Libraries 
Association. These lists have been sent to 92 institu- 
tional members, 15 local representatives (of whom 6 
receive two copies of each list), 50 subscribers at a 
dollar a year, and to 5 individuals who receive com- 
plimentary copies. This made a total of 168. 

The number of items distributed were: 


Number of Number of Items 
Year Lists Pages Distributed 
og, eee 7 179 19,275 
Ds 6 sine new on 8 164 18,956 


This year the system of checking the requests has 
been revised and greatly simplified. The typing of re- 
quests is no longer necessary. 

During the past year the Duplicate Exchange Com- 
mittee has received a certain amount of publicity. An 
article on the Committee’s work appeared in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Chapter bulletins have carried 
notices. Descriptive circulars have been sent out. In 
May a paper on the Committee's work in the Special 
Libraries Association was presented at a conference of 
the Agricultural Section of the American Library 
Association at their convention in Cincinnati. 

Beatrice M. Howety 


EMPLOYMENT 


Since the last Convention the National Employ- 
ment Chairman has recommended 146 candidates for 
25 openings, which have come to the attention of the 
committee and has referred openings to Employment 
Chairmen of Chapters. 

Promotion of the special library or information 
service idea as a means to more jobs for librarians is 
evidenced in reports from several Chapters — South- 
ern California, Connecticut, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Boston and New York. 

Through a contact with an association in Philadel- 
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phia concerned with personnel problems, Miss Bemis 
was able to bring S.L.A.’s employment activities tg 
the attention of several groups whose members are 
interested in placements. In Pittsburgh Miss Fawcett 
found it encouraging that there were so many Openings 
and that people with jobs to fill asked someone from 
S.L.A. for recommendations. In New York City Miss 
Scardefield has developed contacts with private em. 
ployment agencies, where applicants may pay a fee, 
Miss Scardefield has found a plentiful lack of knowl 
edge about special librarians on the part of these 
agencies. She has tried to educate them to the idea of 
trained and qualified workers so that they will recom. 
mend trained librarians with organizations which use 
their services. Miss Vormelker wrote of similar ex. 
periences with employment agencies in Cleveland. She 
arranged a conference with several of the local agen. 
cies and explained to them the whys and wherefores 
of librarianship. Four agencies are invited regularly to 
Chapter meetings. 

Miss Scardefield’s committee has under way a survey 
of organizations which had librarians listed in the 
1931 edition of the local special libraries directory but 
the names of whom did not appear in the latest edi- 
tion. The committee is trying to find out the reason for 
the discontinuance, and to reopen the question with 


the con ‘re there other Chapters where a similar 
surve} attempted, and with what results? 
The Nationa: Advisory Committee and Chapter 


Chairman are working on the compilation of a scrap- 
book, which can be used by unemployed librarians, 
when they approach vice-presidents or other officers 
responsible for initiating policies or personnel digec- 
tors responsible for hiring library personnel. The 
scrapbook is to present briefly the services trained 
library workers can perform for an organization. It is 
based on the visual presentation of intangible services 
used by salesmen. 

The Advisory Committee suggested also that appli- 
cants should study the informational needs of each 
organization, which is a prospective employer, 80 
that the applicant would have a definite program 
applicable to that particular business ready to lay 
before the prospective employer when she approaches 
him. It is felt that such an approach used in connec- 
tion with a scrapbook would bring results. 

MarGaret Bonnet 


FINANCE 


On February 29th the 1940 budget was drawn up by 
the Finance Committee and adopted by the Executive 
Board the following day. It appeared in detail in the 
March 3lst financial statement. 

The Committee has set a figure for income from 
dues, subscriptions, and advertising, which it believed 
to be conservative. To partially offset the new item of 
rent for Headquarters, expenses throughout the list 
were cut wherever possible. Proceedings have been 
discontinued as a separate publication, but an extra 
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large July-August conference number of Spgctar 
Lrprantes has been provided for. The Committee 
recommended that just as soon as possible a small 
percentage of income from dues be regularly set aside 
for the reserve fund. No provision for the increase of 
this fund has been made in the current budget. 

With the approval of the Executive Board, the 
Finance Committee has worked out a system for a 
much closer checking of expenses in advance of pay- 
ment. This system is already in effect. 

This Committee has made a recommendation to the 
Association that a way be found to segregate its non- 
professional members so that Institutional, Active 
and Associate membership shall be limited to those 
actually engaged in library work. 

Howarp L. Srepsrns 


GoveRNMENT DocuMENTS 


At the Third General Session of the Baltimore Con- 
ference, the Association considered the difficulties 
which were being encountered by its members in secur- 
ing efficient and quick service in the supplying and 
listing of government documents. 

At that time Resolutions were presented and unani- 
mously passed regarding various phases of the prob- 
lem. This Special Committee was appointed to set up 
machinery to see that these Resolutions were presented 
to the proper authorities. Delegates were asked to send 
to the Chairman letters which set forth their prob- 
lems and which could be submitted with the Resolu- 
tions. Such letters were received from 12 libraries of 
varying size and in various fields. 

The Committee prepared a covering letter supported 
by the Resolutions and copies of all letters. This docket 
was sent to the following: 


1, Vice-Chairman, Joint Committee on Printing. 

2. Chairman, Inter-departmental Committee on Printing. 

3. Vice-Chairman, Inter-departmental Committee on 
Printing. 

4. Director of the Budget. 

5. Superintendent of Documents. 

6. Public Printer. 

7. Director, Office of Government Reports. 

8. Chairman, Science Committee, National Resources 


Planning Board. 


Routine acknowledgments were received from the 
Chairman, Inter-departmental Committee on Printing, 
and from the Director of the Budget. The Public 
Printer admitted the justice of the complaints but laid 
the blame on lack of appropriations. The Vice-Chair- 
man of the Inter-departmental Committee suggested 
that we appoint a Washington Committee to confer 
with various officials. The most helpful and most 
hopeful response came from the Chairman, Science 
Committee, National Resources Planning Board, who 
reported that his Committee had recommended that 
a study of the situation be made by the Resources Plan- 
ning Board and that the docket would be presented to 
the Committee as supporting evidence of the need of 
such a study. 


Ruts Savorp 
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Inpexes TO Sources oF STaTISTICAL INFORMATION 


Since it is four years since the appointment of this 
Committee, it may be well to reconsider its objective 
and to take inventory of the means taken towards 
achieving that objective. In doing this it will be de- 
sirable to list a few partial accomplishments and to set 
down also the large and complete failures. 

As nearly as could be ascertained at the beginning of 
the Committees’ existence, the objective was to dis- 
cover and foster any possible activity in the direction 
of the indexing of sources of statistical information. 
Naturally the emphasis was on sources to be found in 
government publications. But originally the horizon 
of the committee included other and non-governmental 
sources. By ‘‘indexing’’ was meant more than a mere 
listing of such material by subject. Early conferences of 
committee members and advisers emphasized the need 
of evaluation of statistical series in regard to such 
matters as period covered, frequency, lag, whether 
primary or secondary series, et cetera. We also hoped 
to have included a statement, not only of current 
series presenting statistical information, but also of 
series which may have covered the same ground more 
or less adequately for periods preceding the current 
series. Undoubtedly this was ambitious in scope, but 
not unduly so in view of the varied and exacting needs 
of research workers in statistics. 

Two main lines of approach in regard to uncovering 
possibilities for indexes to Government sources were 
the Central Statistical Board and the Superintendent 
of Documents. During the early history of the Com- 
mittee, both lines of approach were attempted. The 
result has been a cordial helpful relationship with the 
Central Statistical Board and impressive and enlighten- 
ing addresses at National Conferences of Special Libra- 
ries Association by members of the Board. The Super- 
intendent of Documents cooperated to the extent of 
having sample monthly indexes of Monthly Catalogue 
of U. S. Documents drawn up for inspection and ap- 
proval. Approval was enthusiastic, not only by the 
chairman but by Dr. Lawrence Schmeckebier of Brook- 
ings Institute, but we were told that such indexes were 
financially impossible. 

Later efforts to solve the problem involved confer- 
ences with H. W. Wilson of the H. W. Wilson Co. and 
R. A. Sawyer, Editor of P.A.I.S. Mr. Wilson was 
interested in the publication of a manual which would 
index basic statistical sources, something on the order 
of the Source Book of Research Data published by the 
Bureau of Business Research of New York University, 
with Lewis Haney as Director, but Business Publica- 
tions issued at that time an Index to Business Indices. At 
about the same time Mr. Sawyer was receptive to the 
idea of including in P.A.I.S. more entries of a statis- 
tical nature and did so in 1937. He also signified that, 
while P.A.I.S. has not a budget extensive enough to 
include a wider list of such material, publication of 
such indexing as Special Libraries Association would 
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sponsor was a distinct possibility. The inclusion of 

government series not previously on the list of P.A.I.S. 

was encouraging and the hope that in time pre-publi- 
cation information, released by the Central Statistical 

Board, could be included led to a certain unfounded 

optimism. 

From this point on various attacks on the problem 
have proved unsuccessful. However, there is an in- 
creasing awareness on the part of certain government 
agencies of the need for the indexing of statistical 
sources and, in lieu of indexing, for compilations of 
value. The Federal Chart Book was released during the 
summer of 1939. It is interesting to note the inclusion 
of a list of statistical information which can not be 
found in adequate form in the new edition of the 
Consumer Market Date Handbook. The committee has 
been unreasonable enough to beg for indexes to statis- 
tics not available as well as available! Another im- 
provement is noted in the latest Supplement (1938) of 
the Survey of Current Business — an alphabetical list of 
sources used in their statistical compilations. The 
Committee has asked for a subject index to such 
sources. 

There is hope that further achievements may be re- 
ported, when the Washington Activities Group of the 
Baltimore Chapter of S.L.A. gets to work. Under the 
direction of Adelaide Hasse, its Chairman, this group 
will undertake to act as a clearing house of information 
on government activities with the emphasis on sta- 
tistical activities. This group is in a strategic position 
for valuable work since it consists of special librarians 
on the spot, where statistical activities originate and 
where familiarity with such sources is imperative. 
Collective knowledge when made available by them, 
will be a definite step forward. 

On the debit side of our inventory there are con- 
spicuous failures. 

1. Failure to secure a centralized index to sources of 
statistical information. 

2. Failure to secure a monthly index to the Monthly 
Catalogue of U. S. Documents. 

3. Failure to secure the release of pre-publication in- 
formation concerning proposed government sta- 
tistical projects from the Central Statistical Board. 

4. Failure to locate any important and consistent in- 
dexing by librarians in the field, although 300 
questionnaires were sent out. From the returns we 
found that about 25 per cent of the libraries sur- 
veyed do some indexing of statistical sources. A fair 
percentage of the 25 per cent include some analytical 
information. 

5. Failure to initiate an attack on the problem on a 
broad front by securing the cooperation of various 
other agencies with similar interests. 

Elsie Rackstraw and Alvern Sutherland of the Fi- 
nance Group have aided the Committee by initiating a 
contributory project the first section of which ap- 
peared in 1939 entitled, Statistical Data Released to 
Public by Credit Agencies of the United States Government 
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published by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Jean Norcross, Librarian at Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., has recently joined the Committee as 
a working member. 

The Committee Chairman has felt that the need for, 
centralized index of the sort visualized by Linda Mor. 
ley at the Boston Conference was very great. It would 
take time for the various attempts to crystallize into 
definite and comprehensive tool to meet the needs of 
research workers. 

It was with regret that I felt that I had to resign the 
chairmanship of this Committee. I shall recall with 
pleasure the many helpful contacts with members of 
Special Libraries Association in the pursuit of this 
work, 

Marta C. Brace 


MeEMBERSHIP 


See pages 213-215. 


MertHops 


Since there was a general question in the minds of 
the members of the Association as to what constituted 
**Methods,"’ an article was prepared in October for 
Spgeciat Lisrarizs, which outlined the work and aims 
of the Methods Committee. Such questions, as “Ex. 
actly what is meant by Methods?’’ “‘Who will serve 
on the Methods Committee?’’ ‘‘What is expected of 
every member in connection with the work of the 
Methods Committee?’’ and ‘‘What will be the out- 
come of the work of the Committee?"’ were answered 
in that article. 

A copy of this article was sent to each Group Chair- 
man with the request that a Methods Representative 
be chosen for each Group. At the present time all 
Groups have chosen Methods Representatives and 
work with the members of the various Groups has 
gone through the hands of these representatives. 

In order that every member of the Association be 
reached, Chapter Presidents were also contacted and 
asked to supply the name of the chapter's Methods 
representative, where such an office existed. Work with 
the members has been established in those Chapters 
which have Methods Representatives. 

The ultimate goal of this Committee is the formulz- 
tion (and continuation) of a series of handbooks, cov- 
ering the methods and short cuts for the various types 
of libraries in the Association. This, of course, will be 
a long time project. This year the Committee has 
turned every effort toward the first step of the project, 
which is the stimulation of the members’ interest in 
the subject of Methods. The response has been most 
gratifying. 

This year it was decided that the exhibits at the 
Convention should be devoted to Methods. Groups and 
Chapters have been active collecting material suitable 
for these exhibits. 

A suggestion has come from the Professional Stand- 
ards Committee, that the inclusion of abstract reviews 
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in Special Libraries of articles on library methods and 
science be continued under the supervision of the 
Methods Committee rather than the Professional 
Standards Committee. The Professional Standards 
Committee has been advised that this project will be 
considered next year by the Committee and recom- 
mendations be made to the members. 
Marie LuGscHEIDER 


MICROFILMING AND DocuMENTATION 


The Microfilm Directory is still being prepared for 
publication by Ross C. Cibella. Early this year letters 
were sent to all institutions which had given positive 
answers to the original questionnaires and they were 
asked to bring the information up to date. One hun- 
dred forty-one letters were sent as follows: 56 letters to 
those having microfilm service, 73 letters to those an- 
ticipating service soon, and 12 letters to commercial 
firms. 

The work of compilation is going forward, but no 
publication date has been set. 

The Committee has cooperated with the Commer- 
cial Exhibit Chairman of the Annual Convention in 
securing exhibitors of microphotographic equipment. 

Mary A. Bennett 


NoMINATING 
See page 219. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
See pages 215-217. 
RESOLUTIONS 


See pages 218-219. 


S.L.A. Srupenr Loan Funp 


In December 1939 there was deposited in the Ac- 
count of the Student Loan Fund $171.45, which repre- 
sented the profits from the 1939 Baltimore Conference. 
The Fund Raising Campaign collected the grand total 
of $1485.70 which included contributions from all 
sixteen Chapters, miscellaneous gifts, interest and the 
previously mentioned amount from the Baltimore 
Conference. 

Within the eleven months since the money became 
available, we have had inquiries from members of four 
Chapters regarding the possibility of borrowing funds 
to attend various library schools. We have loaned 


$400. With less than $1,500 in the total Fund, we can 
not afford to lend more than one third of the total 
amount during any one year, or the Fund would be 
exhausted before the money could come back through 
repayment of the outstanding loans. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that we shall find ways and means of adding to 
the Fund in the future, so that we shail not have to 
refuse financial assistance to deserving members who 
wish to carry on professional study in accredited 
library schools. 
Rose Boots 


Travbg AssociaTION 


This year the Chairman has no report to make for 
the work of the Trade Association Committee. The 
aims and hopes remained those for last year. The only 
opportunity for developing the program has been to 
write occasional letters to those who requested in- 
formation about trade associations. This consisted of 
giving references to books on trade association work. 

Rosg VoRMELKER 


TRAINING AND REcRUITING 


It is with regret that the Chairman of this Commit- 
tee has few actual accomplishments to report for the 
year. The members of the Committee were so widely 
separated geographically, that it was impossible to 
meet together and so all discussions were carried on by 
correspondence. Although several tentative plans were 
discussed, nothing came of them. 

During the year the only accomplishment has been 
that the Chairman has advised with five prospective 
library school students by mail and held personal inter- 
views with four. 

The Chairman had in her library for a period of two 
weeks, a student from the Library School of the New 
Jersey State College for Women, as part of a plan for 
practice work in special libraries for students in library 
schools. 

It is recommended by the Chairman that (1) future 
members of the Committee be appointed from Chapters 
near enough together so that the Committee may meet 
at least twice during the year; and (2) the advisability 
of the merging of this Committee with the Professional 
Standards Committee or as a sub-committee of Profes- 
sional Standards be considered. 

Exganor S. CavaNAUGH 


a RORY 
——— 


Reports of Special Representatives 
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American DocuMENTATION INSTITUTE 


At the annual meeting, January 25, 1940, the annual 
report prepared by the President was circulated and 
Provocative sections of it were discussed. The diffi- 
culty of keeping serial sets intact during the war was 
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mentioned. It was decided to rely on the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee for assistance in this matter. 

It was announced that a leave of absence of six 
months had been granted to Cuthbert Lee and that Dr. 
Atherton Seidell had been appointed Director of 
Bibliofilm Service during his absence. 
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The Nominatinc Committes, on which the repre- 
sentative of Special Libraries Association served asa 
member, suggested the name of Dr. Vernon Tate to fill 
a vacancy on the Board of Trustees. Dr. Tate was 
unanimously elected. 

Mary A. Bennett 


American Liprary AssociaTION: COMMITTEE ON 
ForeiGN IMPORTATIONS 


Since October 3, 1939, when the Joint Committee 
on Foreign Importations was established by A.L.A. 
in collaboration with Special Libraries Association 
and three other library organizations, a concerted ef- 
fort has been made by the executive group of this Com- 
mittee to secure a special dispensation from the Brit- 
ish Government, permitting the unhampered movement 
of propaganda-free books and magazines from Ger- 
many to our country. These negotiations have been 
aided greatly by Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress, and by the proper authorities in our De- 
partment of State. Thus far no official pronouncement 
has been made to clear up the delays and losses experi- 
enced by American libraries with respect to such lit- 
erature purchases made abroad. 

By this concerted action it is hoped that a policy may 
be adopted eventually, which will remove the im- 
pediments that now harass the movement of publi- 
cations from certain foreign countries to our shores. 

After a recent conversation with the Chairman and 
Vice-chairman of this Committee, it was found that 
much activity is going on behind the scenes through 
diplomatic and other channels, but that nothing more 
can be announced, until a recommended procedure can 
be evolved which will receive official sanction. It is 
hoped that the procedure will be a reasonably satis- 
factory solution of present vexing problems. 

Attention is called to a statement made in Nature 
Magazine for December, 1939, on page 595, which read 
as follows: 

‘*The non-receipt by a subscriber of any European chemi- 
cal or other scientific journal seriously needed as research 
material should be promptly reported to the American 
Documentation Institute. The Cultural Relations Com- 
mittee of ADI, which cooperates closely with the Cultural 
Relations Division of the Department of State, is working 
on this problem, and hopes to be able to surmount such war 
obstacles as interrupted transportation, embargoes and cen- 
sorship, which so grievously affected the progress of research 
during the last war. 

‘*The principle should be established, if possible, that the 
materials of research having no relation to war shall con- 
tinue to pass freely, regardless of the countries of origin or 
destination. Reports, with full details of where subscription 
was placed and name and address of subscriber, volume, 
date and number of last issue received, should be addressed 
to: American Documentation Institute, Bibliofilm Service, 
c/o U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, 
oe thee 

Dr. DonaLp E. CABLE 

American Liprary AssoctaTION: COMMITTEE ON 

INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING 


The death of Dr. Donald Gilcrist, Chairman of this 
Committee, has delayed its final organization. Mr. 
Robert Lengil of the New York Public Library was ap- 
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pointed his successor on the Committee and later 
vote of the Committee was made Chairman. After 
other vacancies on the Committee have been filled by 
Mr. Lengil, another meeting of the membership wil] 
be called. 


Marta C. Brace 


American Liprary AssociaTIoN: ComMrttse oy 
Susyect Heapincs 


This year the A.L.A. Committee on Subject Head. 
ings has been quiescent. 
Mary Eizasetu Furpecx 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


A.S.A. Sectional Committee Z-39 was duly Organ- 
ized on March 15, 1940. However, before detailing the 
results of that meeting, a brief history of the Project 
for standardization in the library field is in order. 

In September 1938, Miss Carolyn Ulrich, A.S.A. Rep- 
resentative on the International Standards Association 
Committee 46 on Documentation, called an informal 
conference for discussion of the possibilities of partici. 
pation by American library groups in international 
standardization in the library field. Miss Eleanor 
Cavanaugh represented S.L.A. at this conference. At 
that time the consensus of opinion was that an A.S.A. 
committee on standards in library work should be or- 
ganized. S.L.A. Executive Board in January 1939, voted 
support of this recommendation, and Ruth McG. 
Lane, Vail Librarian, M.I.T., was appointed Special 
Representative on such a committee when formed. 
Other supporting organizations were American Li- 
brary Association, Medical Library Association, and 
American Law Library Association. 

During 1939 your Special Representative carriedon 
correspondence with A.S.A. (through Miss Ulrich, 
and Dr. John Gaillard of the A.S.A. staff) in connec- 
tion with the work of the proposed committee. A 
proposed I.S.A. Bulletin giving recommendations for 
international uniformity in ‘‘marginal identification 
legend"’ for periodicals (1.S.A. — GS2674 Documenta 
tion) was commented upon and approved. A proposal 
concerning the scope of the new A.S.A. Sectional Com- 
mittee Z-39 was approved also. The latter proposal 
was worded as follows: ‘‘Standards for concepts, 
definitions, terminology, symbols, practices, methods, 
supplies and equipment used in the field of library 
practice."” 

In December 1939, an informal conference was held 
in New York City to consider what organizations 
should be invited to representation on A.S.A. Sec 
tional Committee Z-39. Your representative was ul- 
able to attend, but sent her comments and recom- 
mendations by letter as follows: 

“‘In regard to the proposed list of Committee representa- 
tives, it seems to me that the Committee proper should be 
limited to members of the library profession, at least during 
the formative period of organization of its work. Inclusion of 


‘users’ of libraries seems to me not only inappropriate but 
impractical for such users are legion. Where would you draw 
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? Those of us who are librarians in special fields have 


pein ater of the library users in those fields and would 


of course consult them on questions pertaining to the ‘use’ 
viewpoint. Later it might be possible to appoint temporary 
advisory committees of ‘users’ on special standardizing 
projects. Presumably our Committee will be subdivided into 
technical and other committees, according to usual stand- 
ards committee procedure, and leadership in discussing tech- 
nical library standards should certainly be restricted to 
members of the library profession. ; 

“The question of including representatives from groups 
engaged in the production and sale of books and magazines, 
and also those engaged in manufacturing and supplying li- 
brary equipment, falls into a slightly different category, 
because they are so closely connected with the standards we 
may recommend. It seems to me much wiser to consider 
appointing such representatives to future sub-committees 
after the organization of Committee Z-39, rather than to the 

mmittee. 
OTaectere. my opinion is that at this time the list of 
representative organizations to be submitted to A.L.A. 
should include only professional library organizations, with 
the exception of the three learned societies included in the 
lists given in your letter of December 1.'’ — Quoted from 
letter to Dr. Jokn Gaillard, 7 Dec. 1939. 

“I feel strongly that the main committee should be (1) not 
too large, and (2) limited, as nearly as possible, to members 
of the library profession, during this early period of organiza- 
tion of its work.’” — Quoted from letter to Dr. John Gail- 
lard, 17 Dec. 1939. 


The list of organizations selected for invitation to 
representation was sent to American Library Associa- 
tion for approval, because A.L.A. had accepted 
sponsorship for the standardization project. This list 
included the following organizations: 


American Association of Law Libraries 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Documentation Institute 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Association of Research Libraries 
Bibliographic Society of America 
Medical Library Association 
National Academy of Sciences 
National Publishers Association 
National Research Council 
Periodical Publishers Association of America 
(American Library Association and Special Libraries 
Association had already appointed their representa- 
tives.) 


The list as proposed was approved by A.L.A. and 
invitations were sent out for the formal organization 
meeting of the new Committee early in 1940. 

The organization meeting of A.S.A. — Z-39 was 
accordingly held in New York City on March 15, 
1940. The meeting was called to order by Mr. P. G. 
Agnew, Secretary of A.S.A., acting as temporary 
chairman. Those present were: 


Craver, Harrison, American Library Institute 

Davis, Watson, American Documentation Institute 

Doe, Janet, Medical Library Association 

Downs, R. B., Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries 

Heyl, Lawrence, American Library Association 

Hill, Sidney B., American Association of Law Libraries 

Lane, Ruth McG., Special Libraries Association 

Lydenberg, H. M., American Council of Learned Societies 
and Bibliographical Society of America 

Mitchell, Madeline M. (Alternate for Henry A. Barton), 
National Research Council 

Sawyer, Rollin A., Association of Research Libraries 

Ulrich, Carolyn F., American Library Association 

Williams, Chauncey L., National Research Council 

Agnew, P. G., A.S.A. Staff 

Ainsworth, Cyril, A.S.A. Staff 

Gaillard, John, A.S.A. Staff 

Wiegman, Hertha, A.S.A. Staff 
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Dr. Gaillard of A.S.A. explained the method of work 
of A.S.A. Sectional Committees in establishing na- 
tional standards and working for international cooper- 
ation in standardization matters. He said that Com- 
mittee Z-39, for example, was expected to represent a 


united American front in work of Technical Commit- 
tee I.S.A.-46 on Documentation. 

Committee officers were then elected: Chairman, 
R. B. Downs, Director of Libraries, New York Uni- 
versity, representing Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, and Secretary, Rollin A. Sawyer, 
Chief, Economics Division, New York Public Library, 
representing Association of Research Libraries. 

Opening the discussion of plans for library stand- 
ardization, Dr. Gaillard reviewed the history of 
Project Z-39. It was voted that A.L.A. be appointed 
as sole sponsor for the project, ‘Standardization in 
field of library work and documentation — Z-39." 
Discussion of the wording of the scope of work of 
Committee Z-39 resulted in a slight change in termi- 
nology, the words /etters and signs being substituted for 
the word symbols. 

The meeting then proceeded to the organization of 
sub-committees, using the proposals under consider- 
ation by I.S.A. as a guide. Three sub-committees were 
voted: 

1. Sub-committee on Reference Data for Periodicals. The 
work of this committee to include: 
(a) Revision of Reference Data for Periodicals Z39.1. 
(b) International code of Abbreviations for titles of 
Periodicals (ISA Proposal No. 1). 
(c) Marginal identification of Periodicals (ISA Pro- 
posal No. 2). 
. Sub-committee on Bibliographical References 
. Sub-committee on Photographic Reproduction of Docu- 
ments, this subject to include reproduction of documents 
on paper and on film. 


on 


Other possibilities for standardization, such as form 
and arrangement of scientific periodicals, and classifi- 
cation systems, were considered. 

It was voted to refer consideration of the former to 
Sub-committee I, and to investigate further the classi- 
fication work of the bodies cooperating in Z-39, in 
anticipation of future national coordination. 

Further discussion of the personnel of Committee 
Z-39 resulted in agreement that the following organ- 
izations be invited to representation: 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Association of American Book Publishers 
Book Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
Library Binding Institute 

Book Publishers Bureau 

Library of Congress 

U. S. Government Printing Office 

Before adjournment it was agreed that the next meet- 
ing of A.S.A. Committee Z-39 should be held in the 
fall of 1940. 

Your Special Representative on A.S.A. - Z-39 
feels that this standardization project is important and 
worthy of S.L.A.’s active support. S.L.A.’s viewpoint 
on many technical questions will be particularly 
valuable; $.L.A. members will be asked to serve on 
A.S.A. - Z-39 Sub-committees; and such activity 
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should be undertaken with a serious guaranty of will- 
ingness to work earnestly on professional technical 
problems. The opportunities for both national and in- 
ternational cooperation should be a stimulus to such 
endeavor. 

Ruts McG. Lang 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION CLassIFICATION (GLIDDEN) 

The latest and most authentic information concern- 
ing the Glidden Classification on Public Administra- 
tion is that the classification per se has been completed, 
but the index — a very necessary tool — is still in 
process. Neither price nor date of publication has been 
made available. It is to be distributed by Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago. 

Mary Exizasets Furseck 


Tue H. W. Witson Company 
Your representative attended one Executive Board 





meeting and one meeting of stockholders of the H. W, 
Wilson Company on behalf of S.L.A. However, 
nothing directly affecting S.L.A. interests was dis. 
cussed. 

During the year the most interesting development 
was the installation of a page beginning with the 
January 1940 issue in the Wélson Library Bulletin, en. 
titled ‘‘The Special Librarian."’ This is edited by oneof 
our own members, Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian 
of Suffolk University, Boston. 

After an introduction on S.L.A. by President Mit. 
chill, articles have appeared on different types of 
special library work which were signed by Beatrice 
M. Howell, Mary W. Dietrichson, Marian C. Manley 
and Harry C. Bauer. Since the Bulletin has a large circu. 
lation among many kinds of librarians, it is believed 
that an entirely new field for the special library idea is 
being cultivated. 

Marcuerits Burnett 





Reports of Chapters 





Abstracted by JosepHiNE Hotiincswortu, Chapter Liaison Officer, 
and Atma C. MitcHiLi, President 


Avpany Caprrat Disrricr CHaPrer 


At the first meeting in October the Albany Capital 
District Chapter offered its members three reports on 
libraries in the New York State Department of Health, 
of Labor and of Social Welfare. Laura A. Woodward, 
First Vice-President, spoke at the membership meeting 
in December and Alma C. Mitchill, Fresident, visited 
the Chapter and spoke at the open meeting in January. 

A directory of members has been issued. Next year 
it is planned to issue a bulletin in printed form before 
each meeting. 

Mavps E. Nessit 


BattTimore CHAPTER 


At the annual meeting in December, the constitution 
was amended to change the fiscal year to coincide with 
that of the national association. At the same time local 
membership was abolished. A Washington Activities 
Group was organized to keep the chapter members bet- 
ter informed of the Federal Government services and 
publications. 

The program theme for the year was ‘‘Govern- 
mental Activities of Interest to Librarians.’’ Distin- 
guished speakers from federal, state or local govern- 
mental agencies addressed the Chapter at the monthly 
meetings. Alma C. Mitchill, President, met with the 
Chapter at its Washington session and the March pro- 
gram took the form of a library section meeting of the 
Centenary of Dentistry. It is hoped that later this 
may lead to the formation of a Dental Library Section 
of the American Dental Association. 

Estuer S. Horning 
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Boston CHAPTER 


The Boston Chapter this year has endeavored to 
introduce to its members the diversified library services 
of this locality. 

The first meeting was held at the Museum of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, while the second 
provided a visit to the Boston Herald Book Fair. The 
methods meeting discussed ephemeral material and 
two other meetings gave the members presentations of 
the work of the College of Business Administration at 
Boston University and of the new Littauer Center for 
Public Administration at Harvard University. Art 
information was stressed at the March meeting held at 
the Vesper George School of Art. 

Dr. Dennis A. Dootgy 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


At the first meeting in September, members who had 
attended the national convention in Baltimore gave a 
report, while the October program was arranged asa 
joint meeting with the Cleveland Chapter at the time 
of the Ohio Library Association convention in Co- 
lumbus. The largest attendance of the year was at the 
November meeting held at Procter & Gamble’s new 
Technical Library at Ivorydale, at which two speakers 
gave their views on special libraries and special librar- 
ians from the angle of the research man. 

The subject of the methods meeting was cataloguing 
problems of the special librarian, while one program 
was devoted to a get-together meeting for other librat- 
ians in other fields. About fifty attended the tea and 
lecture at the Cincinnati Art Museum. In April Alma 
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C. Mitchill visited the Chapter and gave an inspiring 
talk on “The S.L.A. Utopia,’’ and later the local chap- 
ter president displayed the treasures of the Spinoza 


collection of rare books. 
Dr. Water RorHMAN 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


Of the seven meetings held during the year, one was 
a joint meeting with the Cincinnati Chapter at the 
convention of the Ohio Library Association, one was 
the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the Chap- 
ter, two were professional and two were social. 

During the year the Cleveland S.L.A. Times was 
issued five times. A history of the Chapter was pre- 
pared by Rose Vormelker to be printed this year. 

Early in the year several chapter projects were sug- 
gested, but because the Chapter took over part of the 
publicity for the National Convention, only two sur- 
vived, namely the drafting of a chapter manual and of 
a set of rules for discarding obsolete material. 

Exzanor M. Howarp 


Connecticut CHAPTER 


The program for the year has been first, to make 
organizations in the state more than ever conscious of 
special libraries and the Special Libraries Association 
and secondly, to enlarge our acquaintance with libra- 
ries of our fellow members. Of the eight meetings held 
this year, three have been in special libraries in the 
fields of manufacturing, banking and newspaper work 
and three in connection with the New Britain In- 
stitute, Trinity College and Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
libraries. 

The Publications Chairman reports that the List of 
Special Collections in Connecticut should be enlarged, 
based on a revised definition of a special collection. 

It has been tentatively decided that the material on 
hand for the Bibliography of the Industrial and Finan- 
cial History of Connecticut will be issued under a title 
confining it to certain libraries and cities in the state; 
the remainder of the very large amount of material in 
the state will be issued as supplements. 

Anne L. NicHoLson 


Iturno1s CHAPTER 


The Illinois Chapter has endeavored to draw to- 
gether our local interests and to work towards ex- 
panding the work of the national Special Libraries 
Association. The eight dinner meetings during the 
year included library visiting, a trip to a bindery, a 
membership drive meeting, a methods meeting on 
subject headings, and other meetings with speakers 
on subjects of library interest. 

The Methods Committee issued a mimeographed 
bibliography ‘‘Selected Subject Heading Lists for Spe- 
cial Librarians."’ This list is available to any one who 
wants it. The College and University Librarians Group 
have had six discussion meetings during the year, on 
library procedures. The Duplicate Exchange Commit- 
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tee has cooperated with the National Committee and 
does a thriving business locally. The librarians of the 
area have formed a Metropolitan Library Council in 
otder to promote greater cooperation. Mrs. Keck was 
appointed the representative of the Illinois Chapter. 
Rots Parks 


MicuiGan CHAPTER 


The meetings of the Chapter have been informal 
dinners with guest speakers from representative busi- 
ness and professional organizations in Detroit. A spirit 
of friendliness has prevailed and usually it was with 
reluctance that the group finally broke up. The mem- 
bership list shows an increase of fifteen. 

A new project undertaken was the publishing of the 
Chapter Bulletin in printed form, paid for by the Chap- 
ter, instead of the mimeographed sheet formerly 
donated by a friendly member. It is the wish of the 
Editor to publish two summer numbers in order to keep 
chapter interest alive during the quiet months. 

Mary G1BLIN 


MILwavKgEs CHAPTER 


The Milwaukee Chapter enjoyed a wide variety of 
programs at its nine monthly meetings during 1939-40. 
For the first meeting of the year the Chapter partici- 
pated in the Tri-State Library Conference held in 
Milwaukee in October. Sponsors were the Library 
Associations of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
Mrs. Clyde B. Nielsen, Minneapolis Public Library, 
presided over the Special Libraries session. Speakers 
were Elizabeth Gerhardt, Ms/waukee Sentinel Librarian 
and Milwaukee Chapter President, Adra M. Fay, 
Minneapolis Business-Municipal Branch, and Hazel 
Witchie, Minneapolis Social Service Branch. 

No publications or projects were undertaken during 
the year, other than the issuance of a revised directory 
of members. Plans are under way for a survey of the 
periodical resources of the Milwaukee area, the find- 
ings to be published late in 1940 as a supplement to the 
Union List of 1939. Non-member libraries will be 
included in this survey. 

ExizapeTu A. GERHARDT 


MontTrREAL CHAPTER 


Operations of the Montreal section for 1939-40 have 
been affected in three ways by the fact that Canada is at 
war. Special libraries have had a steadily increasing 
pressure of work, librarians have had less leisure due 
to war-time activities, and it has been extremely diffi- 
cult to concentrate on personal or professional prob- 
lems when our attention was fixed on larger issues. 

The Membership Chairman has made a survey of 
prospective members throughout Canada. Over 150 
of these prospects have received two personal letters, 
directing their attention to the value of membership in 
the Association. Local representatives in Winnipeg 
and Toronto have been appointed to handle prospects 
within their district. 
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The history of printing was the subject of the 
March meeting and a joint meeting with the Quebec 
Library Association was held in April, with Mr. 
Eayres of the Macmillan Company of Canada as chief 
speaker. 

The Publications Committee has compiled a revision 
and enlargement of Directory of Special Libraries in 
Montreal. As a war service, a special committee organ- 
ized the registrations of the Y.W.C.A. Red Cross Unit 
into a card catalogue. 

Beatrice M. Howgty 


New Jersey Cuaprer 


There have been two outstanding meetings during 
the year; one a joint meeting with the North Jersey 
Section of the American Chemical Society, and the 
other a meeting to which the members of the junior 
and senior classes of the New Jersey College Library 
School were invited. At the former we were responsible 
for half the program. In addition to this, the Science- 
Technology Group prepared an excellent exhibit of 
library material. The exhibit created great interest and 
brought out many favorable comments from the 
American Chemical Society members. At the latter 
meeting librarians spoke of the work done in their 
organizations, the training needed, and the oppor- 
tunities in their particular fields. The ensuing discus- 
sion showed a great deal of interest on the part of the 
students. 

Berry Joy Corg 


New Yorx Carrer 


Plans of the Publicity Committee to promote radio 
broadcasts featuring special librarians and their ac- 
tivities bore fruit when six special libraries were 
matched with six authors in a ‘‘true and false’’ contest 
over a national network. Scripts on the different libra- 
ries represented in the Chapter are being prepared and 
will be available for future use. 

A job show under the direction of the Methods 
Committee proved highly successful as a means of 
calling attention to useful or unusual features of spe- 
cial library practice. Prizes stimulated active par- 
ticipation. 

The special publication fund was augmented from 
the proceeds of a theatre party, a new venture in the 
history of this Chapter. It is hoped the fund will now 
permit the publication of a new directory of members 
and assist in the financing of the new edition of the 
Union List of Serials which will be ready in September. 
An inauguration of a policy to accept local advertising 
in the Chapter Bulletin made it possible to finance the 
entire Bulletin by this means. 

The most distinguished speaker of the year was the 
Librarian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish, who 
talked informally on matters of interest to the members 
and transformed the gathering into an unforgettable 
professional experience. 

Wenvett K. Waker 
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PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


Eight monthly Chapter meetings have been held ig 
the Philadelphia Council this year. These include the 
annual dinner, and the business meeting and election 
of officers in May. 

Several new committees were formed, including g 
new committee known as ‘‘Committee on Philadel. 
phia Documents’’ headed by Arthur B. Berthold, to 
carry on the work of compiling a bibliography of 
Philadelphia Documents, a project launched last year, 

Four excellent meetings were planned and carrie 
through by the Conference Committee under the direc. 
tion of Mrs. Donald Thompson of the Swarthmore 
College Library. The topics covered were “Coopers. 
tion’’ and ‘‘Publicity."’ 

The Editorial Board under Paul Gay reports a suc- 
cessful year with four issues of the Council Bulletin pub- 
lished and a fifth to appear later. Due to a lowering 
in printing costs, it is expected that the Bulletin will 
have financed itself this year, including costs of postage 
and envelopes for mailing. 

The Committee on Manuals reports that a Secretary 
Manual is about completed and that material is on 
hand for a President's Manual. Others will follow in 
time. 

Caroing I. Ferris 


PirrspurGH CHAPTER 


The Chapter held a joint meeting with the Pitts- 
burgh Library Club at which Miss Mitchill, the na- 
tional president of the Special Libraries Association, 
was honored together with Ralph Munn, president of 
the American Library Association. This was the out 
standing event of the year. 

The educational program consisted of a course of 
three lectures on book selection, with an enrollment 
of 31 members. A third edition of a union list was 
started and a revised constitution is being submitted 
at the annual meeting. 

A joint meeting was held with other chapters in the 
Regional Conference at Hershey, Pennsylvania, and aa 
invitation has been received to participate in the 
Pennsylvania Library Association meeting in October, 
1940. 

Maneze M. Runs 


San Francisco Bay ReGion CHAPTER 


Emphasis placed on membership during the yeat 
resulted in a substantial addition to the total member- 
ship. 

The Public Relations program was promoted by 4 
meeting held at a local manufacturing plant. It served 
to introduce the executives and prospective members 
to the purposes and methods of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

Employment work was conducted in cooperation 
with the California State Employment Service and the 
Chapter reports five positions filled. 
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Procedure manuals are in process of compilation and 

a supplement to the 1939 union list of serials was be- 

gun while a committee reorganized the chapter files 
? 


for greater convenience and use. 
Marcaret Hatcu 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Alma C. Mitchill’s visit last June was the outstand- 
ing event in the Chapter’s year. Another factor in 
bringing this Chapter in closer touch with national 
plans and activities was the election of Josephine B. 
Hollingsworth as Second Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association. 

The second in-service training course to be initiated 
by the Chapter was completed this year with an en- 
rollment of 52. Following last year’s survey of the 
resources of the Los Angeles Public Library, the classes 
this year offered an opportunity to visit and learn 


about the resources and methods of local special 
libraries. 

The programs for the general meetings focused atten- 
tion on governmental services in the area, while the 
Biological Sciences Group and the Social Sciences 
Group held two meetings each. The latter was a new 
group this year. Plans are under way to organize a 
Motion Picture Group in the near future, while a joint 
Newspaper Group from the two California Chapters is 
mentioned as a possibility next year. This Chapter 
met with the San Francisco Bay Region Chapter in a 
joint meeting in Long Beach at the close of the annual 
convention of the California Library Association in 
April. 

From the research point of view, the mosc important 
activity of the Chapter has been the completion of the 
Union List of Periodicals which will be published during 
the year. Emma G. QuicLaey 


Discussion Groups 





Report or Discussion Groups 


As an experiment in the possibilities of the confer- 
ence leadership technique at national conventions, 
three discussion groups were formed to meet for two 
hours each day and consider specific problems of inter- 
est to special librarians. Membership in each section 
was limited to 25 and assignments were made accord- 
ing to preferences stated in advanced registrations. 
Although a selection from three general topics was 
offered for conference discussion, two sections decided 
to consider problems of special library methods and 
the third to discuss standards and personnel. 

Under the general technical direction of Prof. Rus- 
sell J. Greenly of Purdue University, with Miss 
Josephine B. Hollingsworth serving as general chair- 
man, each section was provided with a conference 
leader trained in this special technique, a subject ex- 
pert in the particular field selected for the group, and a 
secretary to record the discussion. 

The first meeting, held Monday morning from ten 
to twelve, was a joint session of all three groups. 
Those attending were given instructions in the con- 
ference leadership technique followed by a short 
demonstration led by Professor Greenly. 

A summary of the problems considered and the 
conclusions reached at the separate sections is pre- 
sented here in brief form. A more complete report will 
be furnished to each of the participants. Others may 
obtain copies for a nominal price to be announced later. 


Methods I 
Conference Leader: Josephine B. Hollingsworth, Munici- 
pal Reference Library, Los Angeles. 
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Subject Advisor: Lee Ash, Jr., Joint Reference Library, 

University of Chicago. 

Secretary: Margaret Lloyd, Retail Credit Association, 

Atlanta. 

The first problem to be discussed in this section was 
how a special library may function as a service depart- 
ment to management. After enumerating thirty-two 
ways a library can serve the officials and employees of 
its organization, the conclusion was reached that a 
special library was definitely a service unit to manage- 
ment. Procedure manuals, their purpose and value, were 
next considered and the group agreed that manuals 
have utility training for new employees, for main- 
taining uniform procedures during vacations and 
temporary absences and for aids in forming policies. 
More general use of them in special libraries was rec- 
ommended. As an outgrowth of this discussion the 
desirability of rotation of jobs was considered. While 
agreeing that rotation of work had its place in pro- 
viding in-service training and developing new apti- 
tudes, it was agreed by most of those taking part that 
a limited interchangeability of jobs was preferable to 
a formal rotation. 

The chief problem presented on the second day was 
the best methods a headquarters library may use to 
serve employees in outside offices of the same firm. 
Those present included librarians who were rendering 
such service entirely from headquarters, and others 
who had established branches at one or more points. 
The consensus of opinion was that wherever possible 
the same consideration should be given to the needs of 
employees at a distance as at headquarters, using 
photostat copies and other methods when books and 
periodicals cannot be spared. The publicizing of the 
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library resources should be directed to all employees 
alike. 

Two subjects brought up on the third day were the 
value and form of a good library bulletin with the 
most acceptable means of distribution and what 
supplementary resources may be used by the special 
librarian when material is not to be found within the 
library served. It was agreed that library bulletins 
served a specific need for publicity and for disseminat- 
ing information of factual nature, while many ways of 
gaining facts from various elements of the community 
were drawn from the experience of those present. The 
place of union lists and other published guides in 
locating specialists and unusual sources was stressed. 


Methods II 


Conference Leader: Helen Seymour, Branch Librarian, 

John Muir Branch, Los Angeles Public Library. 
Subject Advisor: Gladys R. Haskin, Librarian, Cleve- 

land School of Art. 

Secretary: Olga Shevchik, Lilly Research Laboratories, 

Indianapolis. 

After defining methods as “‘the technique involved 
in the operation of a library, other than those of or- 
ganization and personnel,’’ the Conference proceeded 
to develop the characteristics demanded of the special 
librarian for the adaptation of library procedures to 
the particular needs of the firm served. Helps and 
hindrances were presented and frank opinions ex- 
pressed. 

The second day was devoted to a consideration of 
the specific services a special librarian may render to 
her organization. Fifteen distinct points were listed 
with many subheads. 

On the third day the members of the Conference de- 
cided to explore the matter of specific files and their 
place in facilitating the work of a special librarian. 
Defining files as ‘‘special arrangement of materials and 
information for reference,’’ the participants agreed 
that any decision on the value of a file depended upon 
the type of library in which it was to be used. The pros 
and cons of numerical, alphabetical and various kinds 
of classified files were enumerated from the experience 
of those present, while subject headings and simplified 
cataloguing came in for consideration during the final 
minutes of the session. 


Standards and Personnel III 


Conference Leader: Russell J. Greenly, Professor of Trade 
and Industrial Relations, Purdue University. 
Subject Advisor: Mary P. McLean, American Bankers 

Association, New York. 

Secretary: Betty Joy Cole, Calco Chemical Division, 

American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

The first subject to be discussed by this section was 
the place of ‘‘in-service training”’ in the special library 
field. After eliminating other educational possibilities, 
it was agreed to define in-service training as service 
having a bearing on the job. Considered as apprentice- 
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ship, this training could be either organized or carried 
on individually. 

The second problem was whether a company merit 
rating system should be made to apply to the Special 
librarians in the firm. The conclusion reached was thy 
the basic principles were the same in the library field 8 
in other fields, but that a different set of factors govern. 
ing the study should be adopted. 

The essential functions of the special librarian wer 
approached from the point of view of how far th 
actual search should be undertaken by the librariag 
instead of requiring the client to do it. The importang 
of the question, the time available to the client and the 
amount of research actually involved were factos 
considered determining the appropriate action. 

Library advisory committees and when they are ad. 
visable was another subject of discussion by the mem. 
bers of this conference. Where the members of th 
committee occupy positions ranking high enough in 
the organization to have a voice in the budget assign- 
ments, the value of such a committee was recognized 
in providing a sympathetic understanding of th 
library functions and needs. 

A discussion of the place special librarians could 
occupy in the National Defense Emergency plan 
brought out the suggestion that a General Committe 
of Special Libraries Association should be appointed 
to line up key sources of information when needed. 

Knowledge of subject versus knowledge of library 
technique was the subject of a later discussion and 
short conferences were held on the distinction be 
tween reference and research work, on a suitability 
test for library work, on unionization as an aid to 
special librarians and on methods of arriving ata 
proper salary rating for special librarians. 

Summary and Conclusions: Discussion at a Joint Meeting 
of All Three Sections. 

Thursday night after many had left for home, the 
members of the three sections met together and con- 
sidered the value of the conference method viewed 
after the four days of demonstration. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that they would like to see it 
tried again at the next Convention, with certai 
changes based on the experience of this year. 

It was generally agreed that the Groups should be 
kept small, less than 25 if possible, that the meetings 
be held at a later hour in the morning and last not 
more than one hour and a half. It was suggested that 
smaller Groups with more segregation along the lines 
of more closely allied experiences could be procured, if 
as many as possible of the chapters undertook to traia 
members in the conference leadership method. Profes 
sor Greenly said that each state was prepared to pfo- 
vide the instruction free, if the individual Chapters 
would contact their respective State Boards of Educ 
tion and plan the course, usually about 30 hours. 

It was felt that an ideal situation would be ob 
tained, if about ten conference leaders were made 
available at the 1941 Convention. In that way small 
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d be organized according to the preferences 


groups coul . 
of those registering. It was believed that the discus- 


sion groups had been worthwhile as a means of ob- 
taining more general participation in convention 


activities, and as a way to effect greater exchange of 


ideas from the more experienced to the lesser experi- 
enced, from one type of experience to another, from 
one part of the country to another and from one size of 
library to another. 

Joszpuins B. HoLiincsworts 





Library Binding Institute 


Although the Thirty-Second Annual Convention of 
Special Libraries Association at Indianapolis did not 
open officially until Tuesday morning, June 4, 1940, a 
meeting of the Library Binding Institute was held 
Monday evening, June 3rd. This meeting, the first of 
its kind to be held in conjunction with S.L.A. was 
devoted entirely to binding problems. Jean Ashmun, 
Law Librarian of Indiana University School of Law, 
Bloomington, Indiana, presided and introduced the 
speakers, both librarians and representatives of bindery 
concerns, who discussed the problems of binding. 
Pelham Barr, Executive Director of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute, gave an interesting talk on: 


PLANNING CONSERVATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARY 
Resources* 


There can be no utilization of library resources 
without conservation. It took this nation a long time 
to discover that we must conserve our natural re- 
sources, if we are to continue to use them. In some 
libraries there are still areas of knowledge which are 
being subjected to erosion. 

Let us review briefly the history of binding. For 
many years a Bookbinding Committee of A.L.A. has 
been in existence. During N.R.A. days, a Joint Com- 
mittee of representatives of A.L.A. Bookbinding Com- 
mittee and representative binders was formed. Shortly 
afterwards L.B.I. was organized. The Joint Com- 
mittee consisted of three representatives appointed by 
A.L.A. and three elected by L.B.I. This Joint Commit- 
tee decided on all questions concerning the relations of 
libraries and binderies. The A.L.A. representatives 
had the power of veto. 

Within a few years this cooperative program has 
had far-reaching effects on binding service with 
minimum specifications for Class ‘‘A’’ Library Binding 
being developed. Through the research associate of 
L.B.I., materials were tested and technical problems 
investigated. The Joint Committee also has developed 
a Certification Plan. 

Under this plan, a bindery is asked to sign a Pledge 
of Fair Dealing, and to submit samples of work and 
information relating to its responsibility. If investiga- 
tion proves that everything is satisfactory, the bindery 
1s certified. Thus a certified bindery must pledge itself: 
(1) to maintain certain wage and hour conditions, 
(2) not to employ child labor, (3) to maintain quality 

* Abridged. 
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standards, (4) not to engage in misrepresentation or 
unfair practices, (5) to cover adequately customers’ 
property by insurance. The final power to revoke 
certification lies in the hands of A.L.A. representatives 
on the Joint Committee. 

As a result of the Certification Plan, standards of 
binding quality and business methods have increased 
substantially. Now it is possible for a library anywhere 
in the country to secure good binding and good service 
at a reasonable price, from a responsible bindery work- 
ing under decent labor conditions. 

Let us now consider what are the real problems of 
binding. We may say that utilization depends on these 
fundamentals of conservation: (1) protection from 
wear and tear, (2) preservation from deterioration, 
(3) protection from loss and maintenance of usable 
form. These fundamentals of conservation, when they 
require treatment of library material, are problems of 
library binding. 

Library binding includes the rebinding of worn 
books; the pre-binding or reinforcing of new books to 
minimize wear; the binding of magazines, newspapers 
and pamphlets; the mounting and preservation of 
maps, photographs, autographs and art materials of 
all kinds; the preparation of music sheets; the con- 
struction of all sorts of folders, binders and containers 
for printed material; the making of bound volumes 
from loose papers of all sorts; the restoration and 
repair of old, rare and valuable material. The com- 
petent library binder is an expert craftsman, as well 
as a consultant in the conservation of library re- 
sources. 

If the librarian considers the repair and preservation 
of material as true conservation, the bindery work 
takes on an important aspect. It becomes an essential 
of library administration. The library's resources are 
conserved, with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of cost. 

Among the handicaps to quality and good conserva- 
tion service are improper treatment of material before 
it goes to the bindery. Frequently excessive mending 
in the library causes trouble, loss and expense. In the 
same category is ‘temporary binding.’’ Any method 
which changes the condition of the paper makes it 
very difficult to do a good binding job. The question 
of inexpensive binding often arises. The various meth- 
ods which can be used should not be adopted without 
consultation with an experienced binder. There is a 
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fundamental difference between a cheap binding by an 
incompetent binder and a special inexpensive binding 
designed and executed by an expert binder. 

For these reasons, special librarians, as well as pub- 
lic and university librarians, have found the greatest 
aid in conserving the resources of their libraries to be 
the selection of a competent bindery. That is essential 
to a complete conservation program. When the right 
binder is found, it is good policy, good management 
and ultimate economy to stick to him and to maintain 
cooperative relations with him year after year. 


Binpinc 1n « Cuemicay Lisrary * 


Frequently we have noticed that certain bindings lose 
their color quicker than others. Some buckram samples 
were submitted to Fadeometer tests to find out how 
sunlight affects colors. The light source of this is the 
carbon arc lamp equivalent to 24 times the strength 
and brightness of sunlight: These samples represented 
110 hours exposure in August sun, equivalent to 13 or 
14 days of 8 hours direct exposure. 

Fading of material on shelves is not all due directly 
to sunlight. It depends partly upon gases in the air 
which are detrimental to color, and partly upon how 
the color was prepared. If it is an organic pigment, the 
solvents used may have an effect on fading and the 
way the color fades. Some colors simply fade out 
lighter, others change color entirely. 

Bright blue is an excellent color as far as fading in 
sunlight goes, for there is practically no change. The 
old standard dark blue is very good. Lighter blue is 
rather poor. Dark green is not particularly good. Tans 
and browns are poor. Black is excellent, but yellow 
turns dirty in appearance. Metallic colors are apt to be 
faster to light than those prepared synthetically. 

Evizasetu J. Coxe, 
Librarian, Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


BinDING IN 4 University Liprary * 

To keep material, especially periodicals and series, 
available for use and in good condition for future bind- 
ing we have developed certain records, routines and 
equipment. Records are kept on visible card forms, 5 by 
8 inches; the format on the cards varying somewhat 
with the frequency of different types of material. For 
maximum service, we keep on one card, the usual 
volume, number and date of receipt information for 
each issue of a title, as well as indices and supplements. 
The publisher's name, address and telephone number, 
if there is a local office, and a record of gift or subscrip- 
tion of the title, appear on the face of the card. In 
addition, we have simple binding directions for the 
particular title, a sample form of the binder's title, and 
the number of the buckram in which the title is bound. 

When preparing material for the bindery all neces- 
sary information is at hand. Volumes and issues can be 
checked readily for missing parts, variations from 

* Abridged. 
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original binding directions may be determined, the 
binder’s title may be checked and copied, and variz. 
tions noted. Space is also provided on the checkin 
card for a record of what is at the bindery and the date 
on which it was sent. 

The back of the card is divided into columns for the 
financial records and for the notation of claims and 
other correspondence. When a new title is received in 
the library a temporary entry is determined by ou 
Catalog Department until Library of Congress cardy 
or the permanent entry under which the title is to be 
cataloged can be determined. A blue slip signifies tha 
the material is new, that it is being held for correc 
entry and that continuations and series are temporarily 
shelved in our department in Princeton files, which 
have been labelled so that the material can be found 
readily. Periodicals are put on the open shelves in the 
reading room under a temporary entry. When the 
permanent entry is sent to us by the Catalog Depart. 
ment this entry is typed on the checking card and the 
blue strip is destroyed. 

The first number of a new title is tied in a brown 
cover before it is sent to the Catalog Department whea 
we are going to bind several numbers of a continuation 
or series together. The correct author, title, and other 
information is lettered on the back of the cover in ink. 
These paper covers have the effect of a binding. When 
our budget permitted, we used laced-in binders, stiff 
board covers equipped with holes, cord and a cloth 
flap which wraps around the back of the volume. A 
label with author and title information can be pasted 


- on the flap, and used as the back of the volume. Us 


of these covers involves punching holes in the material 
to be laced into them. This cannot always be done 
because of folded maps and narrow margins. 

If, after reasonable effort, it seems that we will never 
be able to replace the missing or mutilated indices, 
supplements, issues or other parts we need, we have 
been binding the title and stubbing for the missing 
part. This seems particularly worthwhile in the case 
of foreign material and old material. We take a chane 
in doing this, as the missing part when it doés come, 
may have many more pages than we have allowed ia 
stubbing. If we bind single titles which are thin, we 
have just enough blank paper inserted as padding to 
enlarge the volume for lettering, as we prefer to have 
the title read across the back of the volume rather 
than up and down. 

Extra size plates, maps and charts are folded wher- 
ever convenient; bled-on pages are extended on hinges 
and folded. If the volume contains many plates, maps, 
charts or bled-on pages, we prefer not to fold them, 
but to have the volume left untrimmed. We receive 
many titles which the publishers have equipped with 
guides and tabs of various sorts. We always bind these 
guides in as they facilitate use. Mending is left to the 
discretion of the binder. Since we do not collate pet 
odicals when we are sending them to the bindery, we 
do not always discover mutilations at the library: 
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We do collate single titles, replacements, and con- 
tinuations as well as United States material. 

Since our library serves one main field, as all special 
libraries must, we bind most advertising matter com- 
pletely. For the past year we have reversed our policy 
on the binding of some of our periodicals which carry 
consecutive paging for an entire volume. With some 
of the titles we are binding all front covers with their 
issues. We always bind one back cover, if not all, to 
show a sample of the typical covers of the title. 

We bind indices and supplements with their issue, 
if they are a non-removable part, or in the case of in- 
dices, at the front of their volume when possible. 
Supplements are bound at the back of the volume, un- 
less they are numbered in with their issue. Supple- 
ments, handbooks, proceedings, and cumulative in- 
dices are always noted in the binders title on the back 
of the volume. 

For small-sized material which we wish to catalog 
and keep permanently, we have developed an inex- 
pensive type of binding called “‘pamphlet binder.” 
This differs from a regular binding in that board covers 
are used without end-papers. We have used this type 
of binding successfully for material of more than one 
part and up to two inches in thickness. 

Marie C. Frigp.ing, 
Chief, Periodical and Binding Department, Joseph Schaffner 
Library of Commerce, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Binpinc 1n a Newspaper Lisrary * 


In this discussion my part is brief because newspaper 
libraries do surprisingly little binding. The Newspaper 
Group of Special Libraries Association, in preparing 
a handbook on newspaper library organization and 
practices, sent out a questionnaire to 250 newspapers 
of certain circulation and asked what they did about 
bindery problems. We received reports from 112. The 
first question was “Do you bind files of your own 
paper?’’ Of the 112, six did no binding at all. One replied 
that it did bind before 1937 but that it now used micro- 
film. It was interesting that a newspaper from the 
center of the country (Bloomington, Illinois) used this 
modern record form. The second question was ‘‘Do you 
bind files of other papers?’’ Seventy-one of 112 replied 
“No”. Two used temporary files, and nine did not 
answer the question. 

There are two other problems, pictures and cuts. 
Most of these are filed in envelopes, but sometimes 
they are stacked by number or alphabetical system. 
Both cuts and pictures must have some identification. 
This was another question which we asked about in 
the questionnaire. Most cuts and pictures have proofs 
pasted on the back, or on cards, if the cuts are in one 
Place and records in another place. Often captions are 
pasted on the picture itself or attached. 

Atma Jacosvs, 
Librarian, Time, Inc. 
* Abridged. 
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Brnvinc 1n 4 Music Lisrary * 


The chief essential of music binding is to have the 
book lie flat wherever opened, so it must not be over- 
sewed. All of our music is hand-sewed on tapes. The 
single score presents no problem for it is just the same 
as any other book. While it is not exactly symmetrical, 
the book can be turned more easily when put on a rack. 

When we have music with several parts, that pre- 
sents another problem. Some years ago our librarian 
and binder decided on certain forms. Music with the 
piano part and several other parts are bound with the 
piano part in book form with pocket in the back. 
Each separate part is bound in a flexible binding, cut 
flush, so that it opens nicely. The name of the instru- 
ment is tooled on the outside. 

For chamber music where there are a number of 
different parts of equal size and no piano part, we use 
a box made to look like a book. The author and call 
number are placed on it to stand on the shelf. Each 
part has its title on it. For orchestral scores we have 
portfolios made according to the size of the score. 

We have quite a little music which is not bound. 
For sheet music not worth binding we make our own 
covers. We secure heavy kraft paper, have it cut, sepa- 
rate music, put together with Cambridge strips, sew 
into cover, and file in filing cabinet. We do not bind 
choral music. This is kept in boxes. 

We use pocket, plate, list of different parts of scores, 
so that when they are returned an assistant can check 
them to be sure they are all there. 

Epna M. Kennepy, 
Head of the Binding Department, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 


BinpING In AN Art Liprary * 


Some people think that art museums just preserve 
and never use their materials. This is not the case in 
our library and many other art libraries with which 
we have compared notes. Just as librarians are trained 
to know their field and solve their problems, so the 
sincere binder studies his problem and becomes expert 
in its solution. When you find a binder who meets your 
requirements for good binding, give him your loyalty 
and he will give you his. 

Many of our books come as portfolios of plates with 
a few text pages. These plates cannot be sewed like 
ordinary books, for they are too stiff and heavy. A 
linen strip hinge is added to each plate, so that when 
the strips are sewed together the book will open wide 
and lie flat. The text pages are also hinged and bound 
with the plates which they explain. If the text pages 
are enough to warrant a separate volume, they are 
bound in the regular manner. When the text is smaller 
than the plates, it is sometimes necessary in binding 
the two together to add padding of blank pages so 
that the thickness of the book is uniform at the top 
and bottom. 

* Abridged. 
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Spiral bindings are the bane of every librarian and 
binding concern. The illustrations are often ‘‘bled”’ 
right out to the binding edge and are marred by the 
spiral binding. Binders take care of this problem by 
putting a thin piece of paper on the edge and thus ex- 
tending the edge. They can then be sewed in the regu- 
lar way. 

Double plates and folded plates need special atten- 
tion. It is necessary to put reinforcements on the edges, 
when hard use will weaken and eventually tear them. 
With these reinforcements, they can be creased easily 
and the possibility of damage lessened. Some concerted 
action should be taken to prevent publishers from 
“*bleeding’’ text and illustrations off the page. 

Another of our problems is caring for old magazines 
when the paper has deteriorated. Eventually they may 
be microfilmed, but there is the problem of adequate 
care at the present time. The pages are so brittle, that 
it is not feasible to bind them and it is too expensive 
to have each sheet mounted on gauze. These magazines 
are placed in especially made box-like containers, 
which look like books on the outside and can be 
shelved with other books. 

Valuable records, such as early minutes of our Com- 
mittee meetings, speeches and reports of the dedication 
of the library and holographs which need to be pre- 
served, are put in book form, then catalogued and 
locked in cases. Theses, technical reports, and some 
valuable pamphlets are also bound. 

Missing pages and indexes are another problem 
which has been satisfactorily met. Our bindery leaves 
adequate stubs for inserting the material when it is 
received. This is a great saving in the time the mate- 
rial is out of the library, especially when the indexes 
come from abroad. In the case of missing pages we 
search for another identical copy and have photostatic 
copies made of the page. These are pasted on the stub. 
Small books or pamphlets of only ten or fifteen pages 
are made large enough to be properly bound by the 
bindery adding additional padding. 

Because research students are interested in the hand 
tooling, the leather and the end papers, original 
leather bindings of books published in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries are preserved as 
long as possible. When the back is broken the binder 
takes off the back, stripping the old leather from the 
cover board a few inches very carefully. New aged 
leather is then put on the back and on the cover boards 
to meet the old leather. Then the part stripped back is 
joined to the new leather so skillfully, that it is often 
difficult to see where the old leather and the new begin. 
The original leather back which contains the hand 
tooling and letters is then replaced on the new back. 
At the same time new corners are also put on the book. 
When the book is finished it is a real work of art and 
a credit to the craftsman. 

Marion Raw 1s, 
Assistant-in-Charge, The Burnham Library of Architecture, 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Rounp Tasxe Discussion 

In preparing periodicals for binding it is importag, 
to see that volumes contain the correct months o 
issues of the correct volume number and year, title 
page and index. It is not necessary for the librarian tp 
collate the periodicals before shipping to the bindery, 

If the title page and indexes are printed Separately 
they should be placed between the first and second 
issues so as to be protected from possible damage in 
packing and unpacking. 

Periodicals without covers or those with covers that 
are to be bound in, also old volumes to be rebound, 
should be wrapped in paper for old leather oftes 
causes damage. 

Binding slips are convenient and necessary, but not 
as important as a checklist of titles and volume num. 
bers. An itemized list is a safeguard for both library 
and binder. 

It is important in making rubs for periodicals tp 
match previously bound titles that the paper used be 
light weight bond or heavy tissue quality, that it be 
placed even with the bottom of the backbone to insure 
perfect alignment of lettering, that it be folded, 
marked or notched at top to give the exact length of 
cover. The color and binding material also should be | 
indicated on rub if not otherwise specified as this, too, | 
is essential. 

Oscar ScHNaBEL, | 
National Library Bindery Company, Indianapolis, Indiana | 


The question of the prevailing practice (and reasons 
therefor) in including or omitting advertising from | 
bound periodical volumes can not be answered def- 
nitely. Many libraries desire at least the ads of one 
number included in certain magazine volumes, others 
want all omitted. In many magazine volumes, such 
as Iron Age, and Engineering, two-thirds of the material 
is ads and, if bound in, make thick, bulky volumes. 
There are some kinds of magazines which must bk 
sewed to tape or cord because of their narrow margin. 
It is then difficult to omit ads. 

The Engineering News Record is handled in different 
ways in different localities and by different libraries, 
especially special libraries. In this instance the binder 
must know the preference of the library. The American 
Machinist has a binder’s guide and machine tool show. 
Any binder would leave this section in the magazine 
volume because it seems to have considerable value. 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering publishes a spe 
cial number, which most libraries consider valuable | 
and bind intact. 

Fortune Magazine brings about many problems ia | 
binding. The ads in it are considered important and 
librarians want the ads bound in. In House Beautiful, 
Country Life, and Life, the ads are also considered im- 
portant. The magazines which I referred to previously 
and also Colliers, Saturday Evening Post, Time, and many 
others, have to be sewed to tape and it is necessary | 
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leave in the ads. They must be handled according to 
the preference of each individual library. 
L. D. Srskrt, 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois 
It is difficult to answer the question of the amount of 
lettering necessary on scientific and technical volumes. 
Librarians like the title lengthy and explicit as printed 
on the title page. This is not always practical. How- 
ever, the lettering on the outside should be plain, the 
title brief, and a type face easily readable from a dis- 
tance. This practice is simple in English books. 


The difficulty with foreign books, is that every 
bindery does not have people who speak foreign lan- 
guages and are able to cut down titles. A binder will 
print the whole title unless the library has listed the 
title on the outside of the ticket. 

In every respect binders try to follow the directions 
of the librarians not only in lettering but in everything 
which leads to mutual benefit. 

Oscar Jung, 
Ernst Hertzberg © Sons, Monastery Hill Bindery, Chicago, 


Illinois 


Administrative Meetings 





Executive Boarp aNp Apvisory CouNcIL 


A meeting of the Executive Board and Advisory 
Council of the Association convened on Monday eve- 
ning, June 3, 1940, in the Florentine Room of the Clay- 
pool Hotel, with President Mitchill presiding. 

Upon motion, the minutes of the last meeting of the 
Executive Board and Advisory Council, held March 
2nd, were approved as distributed by mail. 

In the absence of Elizabeth B. Wray, Chairman of 
the Publications Committee, Eleanor S. Cavanaugh 
presented three publication projects: (1) A List of 
Banking and Financial Subject Headings for bank 
libraries and financial information files, compiled by a 
Committee of the Financial Group, Marguerite Bur- 
nett, Chairman; (2) A Trade Name Index, a collection 
of over 3,500 unusual trade names, giving definitions 
and sources, with a classified bibliography of over 300 
sources of additional trade names, compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the Science-Technology Group, using as a 
basis the Index on file in the Technology Department 
of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, supplemented 
by material from the cooperating libraries of the 
Group; (3) Basic Reference Lists of Books in twelve 
fields, compiled by University and College Group 

After discussion and on motion duly made and sec- 
onded, it was voted to print the List of Banking 
and Financial Subject Headings and the Trade Name 
Index. ; 

Upon recommendation of the University and College 
Group, it was decided to postpone the compilation of 
the Basic Reference Lists. 

The first item coming under the head of New Busi- 
hess was that of a petition from the University and 
College Departmental Librarians Group that its name 
be changed to ‘The University and College Group.”’ 
This change was approved by the Board. 

Miss Mitchill presented a petition duly signed by 
ten active and institutional members in Toronto ask- 
ing for affiliation as the Toronto Chapter of Special 
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Libraries Association. This affiliation was approved 
by the Board, thus increasing the number of S.L.A. 
Chapters to seventeen, fifteen in the United States and 
two in Canada. 

Representatives of those cities extending invitations 
for the 1941 Convention were then asked by Laura A. 
Woodward, Advisory Conference Chairman, to present 
the advantages of their respective localities. This was 
done by Richard G. Hensley, speaking for the Boston 
Chapter; Anne L. Nicholson and Emily Coates for the 
Connecticut Chapter; and Jean Norcross for the New 
York Chapter. No vote was taken at this time. The 
designation for the next place of meeting was referred 
to the incoming Executive Board. 

Miss Mitchill asked if as a result of meetings of 
Committees, Groups and Chapters held during the day, 
anyone wished to present problems or projects at this 
time, reminding the members that the agenda for the 
Business Meeting, Thursday morning, June 6th, might 
be too crowded for any opportunity to discuss them. 

Acting on this suggestion, Mary Elizabeth Furbeck 
mentioned that she had received as a gift for the S.L.A. 
classification file Miss Petty’s classification of theo- 
logical libraries which ordinarily sold for $15 per 
copy, an outstanding contribution and representing 
many years of effort. Miss Furbeck urged members to 
send in to her copies of their classifications. 

Marion L. Hatch, Chairman of the Business Library 
Promotion Committee, recommended that the Com- 
mittee personnel be increased to cover a larger terri- 
tory. The ideal set-up would be to appoint a public 
relations person, who could devote a good deal of time 
to promotion work. 

Ross C. Cibella, Chairman of the Science-Tech- 
nology Group, requested a loan of $60 from the Asso- 
ciation to be used in mimeographing a Group Direc- 
tory. The request for the loan was approved by the 
Board. 

There being no further business the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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Committee Members 
1939-1940" 

















Business Library Promotion — Marion L. Hatch, 
Chairman; Mary Watkins Dietrichson, Alberta E. 
Fish, Margaret Hatch, Wilbur D. Kirkman, Margaret 
C. Lloyd, Rose L. Vormelker. 


Classification — Mary Elizabeth Furbeck, Chairman; 
Mary Giblin, Abbie G. Glover, Ralph J. Shoemaker, 
Isabel L. Towner. 


Constitution and By-Laws — Richard G. Hensley, 
Chairman; Dr. Donald E. Cable, William F. Jacob. 


Convention — Irene M. Strieby, Chairman; Verna B. 
Grimm, Olga Shevchik, Nancy H. Todd, Helen Rogers, 
Caroline Dunn, Ethel Cleland, Thomas Hutchinson, 
Mary Jo Woods, Mabel Walker. 


Duplicate Exchange — Beatrice M. Howell, Chairman; 
Chapter Representatives: Maude E. Nesbit, Helen Brandt, 
Rev. Frederick T. Persons, Alma J. L’Hommedieu, 
Blanche V. Watts, Helen J. Moss, Edith L. Mattson, 
Helen F. Service, Erma F. Schneider, Beatrice M. 
Howell, Marian C. Manley, Maurice H. Smith, Helen 
M. King, Eva Dell Johnson, Vera-Mae Slaughter, 
Doris V. Stratton. 


Employment — Margaret R. Bonnell, Chairman; Ad- 
visory Committee: Mary Louise Alexander, Elizabeth 
Burrage, Elizabeth Lois Clarke, ex officio; Ethel M. 
Fair, Agnes C. Hansen, Mary Jane Henderson, Frances 
H. Kelly, Linda H. Morley, Hazel E. Ohman, Leona 
Powell, Rebecca B. Rankin, Ruth Savord, Edith Scho- 
field, Rose L. Vormelker; Chapter Representatives: 
Mildred Guffin, Lillian N. Carlen, Elizabeth Burrage, 
Rose L. Vormelker, Mildred B. Potter, Evalyn F. An- 
drews, Elva E. Clarke, Helen Terry, Mary Jane Hen- 
derson, Marian C. Manley, Lillian A. Scardefield, 
Dorothy Bemis, Esther E. Fawcett, Mrs. Nello W. 
Shelton, Prudence C. Winterrowd. 


Finance — Howard L. Stebbins, Chairman; Marguer- 
ite Burnett, Mary Pierson McLean, W. L. Powlison, 
Laura A. Woodward, Alma C. Mitchill, ex officio; and 
Josephine I. Greenwood, ex officio. 


Government Documents — Ruth Savord, Chairman; 
Dorothy Bemis, William F. Jacob, Linda H. Morley, 
Rose L. Vormelker. 


*Committees not noted consist only of Chairman whose 
name is attached to report printed elsewhere. 
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Indexes to Sources of Statistical Information — MariaC, 
Brace, Chairman; Jean Norcross, Phillips Temple. 


Membership — Laura A. Woodward, Chairman; 
Chapter Representatives: E. Louise Draper, Betty Gold- 
man, Tilloah Squire, Ruth G. Hedden, Muriel Coffia, 
Emma M. Boyer, Ellen Lund, Margaret Roop Sagers, 
Rachel MacDonald, Anita Glienke, Catherine A, 
Pearce, Mrs. Everett Eichlin, Abigail F. Hausdorfer, 
William G. Boone, Charlotte Ley, Dorothy Andrews, 
Frances Williams Larkin; Group Representatives: Mar- 
guerite P. Schoener, Mary Anglemyer, Jeannette 
Smith, Gladys R. Haskin, George Gilfillan, Marion L. 
Hatch, Florence Maple Brown, Martha R. Schmidt, 
Marjorie C. Keenleyside. 


Methods — Marie Lugscheider, Chairman; Chapter 
Representatives: Grace Weiner, Helene Matsen, Dorothy 
M. Avery, Julia L. Staniland, Alberta E. Fish; Group 
Representatives: Laura E. Biddle, Marguerite P. Schoener, 
Kathryn Peoples Stutsman, Mariana Thurber, Lee 
Ash, Jr., William Alcott, Elma T. Evans, Marjorie C. 
Keenleyside. 


Microfilming and Documentation — Dr. Mary A. Ben- 
nett, Chairman; Ross C. Cibella. 


Nominating — Lucile L. Keck, Chairman; Edwin T. 
Coman, Jr., Mildred B. Potter, Charlotte Noyes 
Taylor, Ruth von Roeschlaub. 


Professional Standards — Mary P. McLean, Chait- 
man; Florence F. Gluesing, Delbert F. Brown, Isabel 
L. Towner, Walter Hausdorfer, Linda H. Morley. 


Publications — Elizabeth B. Wray, Chairman. 

Resolutions — William J. Soika, Chairman; Ross C. 
Cibella, Caroline Dunn, Marie C. Friedline, Elizabeth 
A. Gerhardt. 

S.L.A. Student Loan Fund — Rose Boots, Chairman 
(1938-1941); Anita Crellin (1939-1942), Marion 
Rawls (1938-1940). 

Technical Book Review Index — Marian C. Manley, 
Chairman; Dr. Jolan M. Fertig, E. H. McClelland, 
Alma C. Mitchill, ex officio. 


Trade Association — Rose L. Vormelker, Chairman. 


Training and Recruiting — Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
Chairman; Mary Duncan Carter, Ethel Fair, Herman 
H. Henkle, Linda H. Morley. 
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BOOK. WEEK 


NOVEMBER 10 To 16 THE 
mis NEW YORK 
CHAPTER 


CORDIALLY INVITES 
YOU TO VISIT 
ITS LIBRARIES ON 
YOUR WAY TO THE 


1941 


meveye)) BOOKS 
eae ||| “ONVENTION 





Posters, Book Marks, Streamers and other materials 
for BOOK WEEK displays and exhibits available * 
from BOOK WEEK HEADQUARTERS, 62 W. 
45th Street, New York City. 
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f p 
: 
} MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS j 
i) ( 
p The F. W. Faxon Company offers a complete, efficient magazine service to , 
Y, Special Libraries. Special service given to irregular and difficult subscrip- y 
4 tions, Yearbooks, Transactions, Annuals and Memberships. 4 

p 
p Let us handle these continuations on a “follow-up till forbidden’’ basis. p | 
(MN a / 
y Have you a copy of our Librarians’ Guide? The 1939-40 Edition is free 4 | 
Y on request. The 1940-41 Edition will be published in October. i; 
f ( 
p Also, odd numbers of magazines, volumes, or complete sets supplied % 
y from our stock of over a million magazines. f 
i 4 

i 
p F. W. FAXON COMPANY , : 
% 85-91 FRANCIS STREET © + BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
p y : 
i) 
ASSSSSSSSSS'SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSA 
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The paradise that went 


* “kerflooey” .* 


Once THERE WAS a Librarian who 
had paradise thrown in her lap. 


A big company hired her to establish 
its special library, gave her a fat salary, 
two assistants, and a whale of a lot of 
money for the first year’s budget. 


At the end of the first year, the com- 
pany had the best library in its field. 
And the Librarian gloried in her para- 
dise—as any good Librarian would 
when she had done a notable job. 


Then, one day, the paradise went 
“kerflooey.” 











«x 


It was the day the Assistant to the 
President phoned down and said, “Send 
up everything you have on tin cans, 
canned foods, etc., etc. Everything!” 


The library didn’t have a single scrap 
of source material on this subject. 


Don’t let this happen to you. 


At no cost—you may have six au- 
thoritative booklets that give a very 
broad, very accurate picture of the 
Canning Industry. Send for them, now. 
Use the coupon here. 





amenfican CAN COMPANY 
230 PAGK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A 
Please send — FREE —the bodlets checked below: 





CANNED FOOD REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL. (242 pages, bound, indexed. 
An authoritative source of technical 
information.) 

CANNED FOOD FACTS. (70 illus- 
trated pages of facts on preparation 
and canning, dietetic data and uses 
of canned foods.) 

CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK. 
(How to buy and use canned foods 
economically. A 17-page pamphlet 
for the layman.) 























ee 


ee 





THE STORY OF SALMON. (48 
pages. The whole story from spawn- 
ing to suggested recipes.) 








THE STORY OF PINEAPPLE. (48 
pages of authoritative source material 
on the Pineapple industry.) 








THE STORY OF COFFEE. (40 
pages, from its discovery in Arabia 
1200 years ago, to the present.) 
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G. E. STECHERT & CO. 
Booksellers . 31 East 10th Street, New York 


Branches: London Paris Leipzig Genoa Berne 


“Where can I send orders for ALL books and periodicals and at the 


same time be assured of prompt, intelligent service and low prices?” 


You may have asked this question. In the belief therefore, that a knowledge of 
Stechert’s facilities may be advantageous to you, we submit for your considera- 
tion, an outline of our various activities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Domestic Publications of all publishers supplied and billed at customary library discounts. 
British Publications obtained through our own office in London. 


Out of Prints. A determined and persistent effort is made to locate all out of print books 
and to seek obscure, difficult and hard-to-find items. Send your want list, on which we will 
be pleased to quote. No obligation on your part. 


FRENCH-ITALIAN-SPANISH-PORTUGUESE DEPARTMENTS 


An extensive stock featuring all branches of Science and Literature is carried in New York. 
Our own Paris office is in touch with all publishers of books in these languages and important 


items reach us as soon as issued. 


Latin American Section. New books published in the Central and South American countries 
are continually being added to our stock. Quotations furnished on any desired material. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT 


The most complete selection of German books in the United States may be seen in our own 
building. We strive to keep our stock of scientific books as complete as can be found either 
here or abroad. New publications reach us regularly. Books new or out of print not on hand, 


are obtained through our office in Leipzig. 


GRAMMARS — DICTIONARIES 


This stock, the largest to be found anywhere, includes all languages, especially Technical 


Dictionaries. 


USED BOOK DEPARTMENT —SETS— OUT OF PRINTS 
In our buildings five floors are filled with used, rare and out of print books in all languages 
and subjects. Complete sets, long runs and odd volumes of periodicals (domestic and foreign) 
always available. Catalogues issued frequently. 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


During the past year this department handled more than a quarter of a million subscriptions 
to all kinds of periodicals both American and Foreign. 





@ For almost seventy years librarians, in the United 
States have come to recognize Stechert’s as one of the 
foremost sources for obtaining books and periodicals. 


@ With competent and efficient staffs in New York 
and in our branches having at their dis | all neces- 
sary bibliographical material, we are fully prepared to 
meet all cond needs for books and periodicals. Our 
foreign offices are maintained solely for the purpose of 
filling orders sent from New York. 


@ From a modest beginning in 1872, our business has 

constantly grown so that we now occupy two build- 
ings of our own. We invite you to visit us when in 
New York. 


w “Stechert’s” has grown into an international insti- 
tution for the most economical purchase of books and 
periodicals. May we have the pleasure of adding your 
name to our long list of well satisfied customers? 
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Old Photographs 


Illustrations from Old 
Books, Magazines and Newspapers 


Old Prints 


PICTORIAL 
ARCHIVES 


228 East Forty-first Street 
New York 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-5658 


10,000 Subjects 
Research and Reading Matter 








~ 
Your Library 


should be on our mailing list for 
quotations and catalogues. Let us 
know your wants. Ask for our free 
catalogues of out-of-print, second. 
hand, and rare books. Please men. 
tion the field in which you specialize, 


ee 


Sresthing thats a book 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Ine, 


18 Beacon Street and 2 Milk Street 
« BOSTON 8 


























ESTABLISHED LATEST 
© 
IN 1902 EQUIPMENT 
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WILLIAM BRAUNSTEIN & SON, Inc. 


245 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY 


PERFECT MINIMUM 
o 
WOREMANSHIP 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


e 
OF TIME AND COST 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL 
UP-TO-DATE 
AUTHORITATIVE 





Topay’s swift pace demands readily accessible, 
authoritative information upon many matters. Alphabetically 
arranged, THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is as easy 
to use as a dictionary. Signed articles assure its accuracy. THE 
WORLD BOOK, supplying the basic, fundamental facts upon 
every subject with which the average person deals during a life- 
time, is the ideal general reference set for the Special Library. 


18 Volumes and Guide — More than 9,000 Pages 
Over 14,000 Illustrations 


Write for information about current low prices, and 
arrange to examine FREE the new 1940 Edition 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION — ‘Publishers 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana 


DADA AbDbbDbbbDbbb bb bb bbb bbb bb bbb bb+4 44+ +++ +++ ++ b+ 6444446444242. 
LARA AAAAAABABAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





AA eee bee pes bb bss bbbbbAsAbsAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


for EXPERT suggestions 


AA ehh bbb bbb bbbbbbbbbbbbbbssbAsiaass 


on all kinds of printing job layouts, high grade 
printing and book binding, call or write to us. 
You will always receive a dollar’s worth of the 
best printing that can be bought, when 
buying from our firm. 


WAYNE PAPER BOX AND 
PRINTING CORPORATION | 


(vervr«“wsr‘"rT"""""(rT"r"T"T"rrTrTrTr(rrrr"ervervvvvrvvrv—vvvrvrvvvvrvrvvrvrvr"evvrvr~vrvvrvrvyryrvvyvervyrververvyTTT 
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Telephone -A-8111 
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PERIODICALS 





Sets ‘ Volumes ” Numbers 


Foreign and American 





SELL TO US 


Send us lists of periodicals; par- 
ticularly technical, scientific and 
scholarly, which you want to sell. 
Our stock of periodicals needs con- 
stant replenishing and you may wish 
to sell just the ones we need most. 


950 University Avenue 


Bought and Sold 





All details incident to the highly specialized business of supplying 
libraries with all back number wants are handled accurately 


Write, wire or telephone 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


BUY FROM US 


A stock of about two million cop- 
ies of 6,000 periodicals, yearbooks, 
reports, proceedings and other |i- 
brary reference material enables us to 
fill 85 per cent of all orders immedi- 
ately and at reasonable prices. 


New York City 
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UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CO., Inc. 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
IMPORT - EXPORT - EXCHANGE 


(Secretary: BONAR SOUCHAY, Member of S.L.A.) 


Now Discount Policy 
ON NEW (CURRENT) BOOKS 


TO SPECIAL LIBRARIES: 


(a) 25% discount on all NON-scientific BOOKS, also POST- 
: AGE FREE. 
(b) 20% discount on all SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, also POSTAGE 
FREE. 

TERMS: ‘*10 days"’ after delivery. Everywhere postage FREE. 








(ESSENTIAL for filling orders on these discounts is STATING NAME OF 
PUBLISHER, year of publication.) 


FOR SALE: 


(1) American Chemical Society, Journal: complete set 

(2) American Chemical Journal (Remsen's): complete set 
(3) Astrophysical Journal: complete set 

(4) Chemical News (England): complete set 

(5) Chemical Abstracts: compl. set with all 3 Decennial Ind. 
(6) Chemisches Centralblatt: almost compl. set 

(7) Journal of Biological Chemistry: complete set 


WANTED: 


* (a) American Soc. of Agronomy, Journal: set 
(b) American Inst. of Chemical Engineers: set 
(c) Assoc. of Official Agricultural Chemists, Journal: Vols. 1-3 or any 
(d) Am. Electrochemical Soc., Trans.: Vols. 62-76 
(e) Oil and Soap (Oil and Fat Industries): set 
(f) Food Industries: set 
(g) Physiological Reviews: Vols. 17-19 








_ 
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9 IF RARE BOOKS |i: 


IF you want your books well 


bund, SPECIAL 


IF you desire service sound, 
Economy, Quality, SU BJECTS 


Prompt Attention, 
We take this opportunity V 


to mention... 


sy 


DESS & TALAN CO., Inc. 


Library Binders 
217 East 144th Street 
NEW YORK 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 


22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 























Accuracy + Speed + Quality : 
Pandick Press, Ync. | 


FINANCIAL * CORPORATION * LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3447 
A. C& PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 
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DO YOU HAVE Jnquirues 


_. a. 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
MATERIAL? 


You will find that the booklets of Household 


Finance Corporation on Money Management 
and Better Buymanship answer the need. 


The Household Consumer Library now con- 
sists of thirty-one booklets. They have been 
prepared and are constantly kept up-to-date 
by a staff of trained home economists. 


Every recent survey of preferences of edu- 
cators has shown that these booklets top the 
list of publications for supplementary study. 
They were highly endorsed in the consumer 
study of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 


Write for free copy of the booklet ‘A Con- 
tribution to the Consumer Movement” which 
describes this library and our visual aids for 
consumer education. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“DOCTOR OF FAMILY FINANCES” 


One of America’s leading family finance organiza- 
tions with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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IS STILLA ¥ 
CRAFT ¥ 


For more than twenty-five 
years we have been a leader in \ 
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YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 
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HISTORY, SCIENCE, 
BIOGRAPHY, POLITICS « 


Offerings from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS 
Regional Publishers 


LANDMARKS OF NEW MEXICO 


EDGAR L. HEWETT and WAYNE L. MAUZY 


Pictures and accurate descriptions of more conspicuous and famous land- 
marks of New Mexico. $3.50 


NARRATIVES OF THE CORONADO EXPEDITION 


GEORGE P. HAMMOND and AGAPITO REY 


Interesting narrative bringing to light new and little known events of that 
famous expedition. 428 pp., Cloth. $3.50 


MY LIFE ON THE FRONTIER 


MIGUEL ANTONIO OTERO, former Territorial Governor of New Mexico 


Exciting narrative of life in the Wild West 1882-97. Deluxe — illustrated, 
limited edition, autographed, $5.00. Regular, $3.00 


SO LIVE THE WORKS OF MEN 


Edited by DONALD D. BRAND and FRED E. HARVEY 


Noted associates in fields of science honor Dr. Edgar L. Hewett in anniver- 
sary volume. Limited, numbered, registered edition. 408 pp. $10.00 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN POLITICS 


Edited by THOMAS C. DONNELLY 
312 pp. Cloth. $3.00 
Write for our pamphlet “Ten Years of Publications” 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES 





Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS 


Regional Publishers 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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McGill University 
Library School 
B.L.S. COURSE 


Training for Special Library Work 
September 20, 1940 to May 29, 1941 
For information apply to 
THE DIRECTOR 
3459 McTavish Street, Montreal 














SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 


All kinds, including 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL, TECHNICAL, | 


ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL 


Magazine Specialists All Subjects Since 1887. Kindly. 
Place the Name of Our Company in Your Files for 
Reference. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC, 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 














‘Back Numbers on 
BUSINESS and FINANCE 


Moodys, Poors, Fitch, Annalists, Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicles, Direc- 
tories, State and Government Manuals, 
Year Books, etc. 


Let us search, without obligation, for 
your Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find 
needs. 
PIERCE BUSINESS BOOK Co. 
80 Wall Street, New York 











BUILD YOUR OWN RETIREMENT 4) 


INCOME WITH 


The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-7800 

















CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


Over a quarter 
century of 
Binding for 

Public Libraries, 
Schools, 
Colleges, and 
Other Institutions 











OUND by us are 
OUND to stay 
OUND 


ELLIOTT 
Bookbinding Company 


1901 Rosedale Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 





BOOKS of the THEATRE |, 


New and Second Hand 


Write for list of SECOND HAND | 
BOOKS, including many desir- | 


able and hard-to-find items. 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 


221 Rodman Avenue 


Jenkintown, Penna. 














POSITIONS 
WANTED 
For Librarians well 
qualified for all 


branches of library 
work. 


Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 





LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 
part of the country. 
This service is free. 











SPECIAL LIBRARIES” 





KS for SPECIAL LIBRARIES | 
July-August 1940 | 





MAIL ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


Ww This book, by two acknowledged of direct mail adver- 
, Roms Warren. i eget i 


reception and 
coast who are acclaiming it the first 
r writing, 


i 


many backy: 


8 & BROTHERS + 49 East 33rd Street « New York 
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: “Where Bookbinding ne Still a 








RADEMAEKE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY: 74 Oraton Street 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: 580 Fifth Avenue 


Since ITS ORIGIN, over 43 
years ago, our bindery has increased stead- 
ily in size and volume. Excellent service made 
possible by careful and expert handling and 
an alertness for new methods and ideas 
plays the leading role in our story of success. 


We are proud of our hard-earned reputation 
which has brought us numerous friends in — 


the library field. 


If you have not yet availed yourself of our 


service, a trial order will prove the truthful. — 


ness of our above statements. 


All inquiries will receive our prompt and 
_ personal attention 





WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, President 
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ADVER 
OFFICE 
GARDE 
CHAMB 
CONSU! 
BLECTI 
FOUNT 
GLASS | 
HOTEL 
SINSUR. 
LAUNI 
MARK! 


